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Rising among the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, in the northeastern part of the State 
of New York, at a height of more than 
four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, the grand and beautiful river discov- 
ered by Henry Hudson, increased in size 
by various tributaries, flows on through 
scenes of natural beauty, and by the teem- 
ing cities that line its shores for three 
hundred miles. Small at first, like many 
another power in the world that owes its 
grandeur to its growth, its principal head- 
streams rise in Hamilton and Essex coun- 
ties, gnd serve as outlets to a multitude of 
diminutive highland lakes. In the south- 
west part of Essex County a number of 
these streams unite, and the river thus 
formed flows on a winding way till it 
reaches the centre of Warren County, 
where it is joined by the outlet of Seroon 
Lake on the east, eight or ten miles west 
of the southern part of Lake George. 
From this point it runs nearly south to the 
town of Corinth, on the boundary between 
the counties of Warren and Saratoga, 
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having been swelled by the volume of the 
Sacondaga River on the west, and several 
smaller streaios; then, turning sharply to 
the east, it follows that general direction, 
making a number of bends, until it reaches: 
Glen’s Falls, where it has a fall of fifty 
feet. Not far from this point the river 
sweeps around again to the south, and 
deviates very little from that direction 
until it falls into New York Bay, a distance 
of about one hundred and ninety miles, 
separating Washington, Rensselaer, Co- 
lumbia, Dutchess, Putnam, Westchester 
and New York counties on the east, from 
Saratoga, Albany, Greene, Ulster, Orange 
and Rockland counties, and the State of 
New Jersey on the west. 

From Glen’s Falls to Troy, the course of 
the Hudson is much broken by rapids, but 
at the latter place, one hundred and fifty- 
one miles from its mouth, it is affected by 
the tide, and becomes a broad, deep, slug- 
gish stream. From Albany, six miles be- 
low Troy, its uniform width is from three 
hundred to seven hundred yards, but this 
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is greatly exceeded in some places. The 
banks of the stream are elevated and pic- 
turesque throughout nearly its whole 
course. The upper part,of the river is 
bordered by gentle eminences, covered 
with cultivated fields, interspersed with 
pleasant towns and villages, making, all 
together, one of the loveliest panoramas in 
the world, while in Greene and Ulster 
couuties the valley of the Hudson is bound- 
ed on the west by the lofty peaks of the 
Catskill Mountains, which in some places 
approach to within seven miles of the 
river. 

A short distance below Newburg, sixty- 
one miles from New York, the Hudson 
commences its passage through those beau- 
tiful hills called the Highlands, which rise 
abruptly from the water, vessels in some 
places passing so near to the shore that 
those on board can almost touch the cliffs 
from the decks. Among the most remark- 
able of these hills are Break-Neck, 1187 
feet in height, Beacon, so named from the 
signal fires which used to burn on its sum- 
mit during the Revolutionary War, But- 
ter, Crow-Nest, Sugar-Loaf Mountain, 
Bull-Hill, Anthony’s-Nose and Dunderberg, 
or Donderbarrack (the ‘‘ thunder-cham- 
ber”). The Highlands of the Hudson 
cover an area of about sixteen by twenty- 
five miles, and the river flows through 
them with many a ‘‘devious turn,” which 
adds greatly to its.beauty. Indeed, the 
scenery along this part of the Hudson 
needs to be seen to be appreciated, for 
words fail to do it justice.’ The lovely, 
the grand, the picturesque are here united, 
and the thriving cities, towns and villages 
that greet the sight of the traveller on the 
river, form a pleasing variety, interspersed 
as they are with mountain, forest and up- 
land, all rendered more beautiful by the 
presence of the great river whose waters 
flash brightly in the sunshine, flow darkly 
under the clouds, and return the sparkle 
of the stars and the silvery lustre of the 
toon at night. Handsome couutry-seats 
are numerous on the banks of the Hudson, 
and the fine residences and highly culti- 
yated grounds of the favorites of fortune 
also add their charm to the prospect. 

In the midst of the Highlands, on a bold 
promontory which commands magnificent 
views both north and south, stands West 

Point, the well-known seat of the United 
States military academy. Fort Putmam, 


of which the ruins still remain, was built 
here during the War of Independence by 
the Americans, and a chain was stretched 
across the river at this place to prevent the 
passage of British ships. A number of 
other sites, rendered memorable by their 
association with the history of those times, 
are shown to tourists in various portions of 
the river. 

Soon after it emerges from its celebrated 
Highlands, the Hudson widens into the 
expanse known as Haverstraw Bay, imme- 
diately below which is Tappan Bay, ex- 
tending from Teller’s Point to Piermont, 
about twelve miles long. and from three to 
four miles wide. On the western shore a 
range of trap rock called the Palisades 
rises perpendicularly from the water’s ed 
to a height of from three hundred to fi 
hundred feet, extending from the New 
Jersey boundary, just below Piermont, to 
Fort Lee, nine miles from New York Bay; 
the range being about fifteen miles long. 
From this place to its mouth the Hudson 
is between one and two miles wide. 

We have thus traced the progress of this 
beautiful and important river from its re- 
motest sources in the depths of the Adiron- 
dacks, following it from point to point, 
and ever noticing its increasing size and its 
majestic course through a country remark- 
able for its many beauties; now kissing the 
shores of verdant slopes, now bordered by 
forests, and anon bathing the very feet of 
beautiful hills; then bending around to 
touch the outskirts of some populous city; 
and now we near its termination with 
somewhat of regret, for we have hada 
pleasant voyage, and the blue waters of 
the Hudson seem to ripple and shine with 
a beauty and brightness peculiar to them- 
selves. But the broad bosom of the Bay of 
New York glitters near, and the Hudson 


’ flows rapidly on until its own waves min- 


gle with those of the bay, and lose their 
individuality therein. For more than three 
hundred miles the river has maintained its 
way, with a fall of 147 feet within the last 
156 miles. On the east side of the mouth 
of the Hudson lies New York city, the 
mammoth city of America, on the west 
Jersey City and Hoboken. 

The tributaries of the Hudson are few, 
the largest of them being the Hoosic, Mo- 
hawk, Walkill and Croton. Itis connected 
with the Harlem River by Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek, the Harlem flowing into East River, 
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and the two forming the northern boun- 
dary of Manhattan Island. The basin of 
the Hudson occupies about two-thirds of 
the east border of the State, and a large 
part of the interior. The most important 
cities and towns on its banks are Lansing- 
burg, a thriving place, Troy, famous asa 


railway centre, and for its iron-works and | 


manufactory of mathematical instruments, 
Hudson, Poughkeepsie, Peekskill, Sing 
Sing, Tarrytown, Yonkers and New York 
on the east, and Waterford, West Troy, 
Albany, Catskill, Kingston, Rondout, New- 
burg, Haverstraw, Piermont, Hoboken and 
Jersey City on the west. It is navigable 


by ships to Hudson, by steamboats to 


and with the Delaware River and the Penn- 
sylvania coal region by the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal. The Hudson River Rail- 
road runs along its east bank from New 
York to Troy. Property of an immense 
value is annually exported and imported 
over its waters, 

The city of Troy, which stands at the 
head of steamboat navigation on the Hud- 
son, is built upon the alluvial flats of the 
river and hills, called Mount Ida, on the 
east side. Here is the principal outlet of 
the canals connecting the Hudson with 
Lakes Champlain, Ontario and Erie; and 
the city is connected by rail with New 
York, Boston, and the north and west. As 
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Troy, aud by sloops, by means of a dam 
and lock, to Waterford, at the mouth of 
the Mohawk. The passenger steamers 
from New York to Albany and Troy are 
noted for their elegance and fine propor- 
tions, A short distance below Albany the 
navigation is at times obstructed by shift- 
ing sands, called the Overslaigh, and 
large sums have been expended by govern- 
ment in the endeavor to remove these dif- 
ficulties, 
Much of the prosperity of New York de- 
pends upon the Hudson River, which forms 
one of the great channels of communica- 
tion between the East and West, and is 
connected with the great lakes by the Erie 
Canal and the New York and Erie and New 
York Central Railroads, with Lake Cham- 
plain and Canada by canal and railroad, 


arailway centre Troy is remarkable, its 
depot in the heart of the city being one of 
the largest in the country. We have 
already spoken of its extensive iron fur- 
naces and manufactories. In schools, 
churches, asylums, ete., Troy compares 
favorably with other cities of like size and 
population. It was first settled by the 
Dutch, in 1752, and was incorporated asa 
village in 1801. 

The city of Hudson stands at the head of 
ship navigation on the Hudson River. It 
is one hundred and sixteen miles above 
New York city, and twenty-nine miles 
below Albany. Seen from the river it pre- 
sents a very picturesque and beautiful ap- 
pearance, being finely situated on elevated 
ground. A slate bluff rises abruptly from 
the water to a height of sixty feet, whence 
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a ridge slopes upward for one mile and a 
half, terminating in Prospect Hill, five 
hundred feet above the river. The princi- 
pal street runs along this ridge, from Pros- 
pect Hill to a public square laid out on the 
summit of the bluff. The city is an im- 
portant station on the Hadson and Boston 
Railroad, and also on the Hudson River 
Railroad. It has regular steamboat com- 
munication with Albany and New York. 
' The wharves are built on two bays at 
either side of the public square, and are 
accessible by large ships; and it is said 
that Hudson in former days owned a larger 
amount of shipping than New York. It 
was made a port of entry in 1795, carried 


on an extensive trade with the West Indies’ 


and Europe, and possessed several whaling 
and fishing vessels. The embargo and 
war of 1812 were the destruction of its 
commerce, and the whaling business, 
though it was afterward resumed for a 
while, has since been entirely abandoned. 
But the trade of Hudson is still important. 
It is a pleasant city, with regularly laid- 
out streets, of which all except those front- 
ing on the river cross each other at right 
angles. It is connected with Athens on 
the opposite bank of the river by a steam 
ferry. The place was settled in 1783, and 
was then known as Claverack Landing. 
It was incorporated as a city in 1785. 
Henry Hudson, the daring navigator who 
discovered New York’s most beautiful and 


important river, was a native of Holland, 
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and was born about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He was first employed by 
a company of London merchants, who, 
with many others, were desirous to dis- 
cover the northern passage to India of 
which they dreamed, in the hope that it 
would prove shorter than the way usually 
taken, and might also allow them to pur- 
sue their trade unhampered by the then 
formidable enmity of Spain. With this 
object in view Hudson endeavored to carry 
out the bold idea of crossing the pole it- 
self, and in his attempts he penetrated 
further into the depths of the Arctic regions 
than any one before him. He was provided 
with only a single small vessel, with a 


crew of only ten men and a boy, and with 
this scanty outfit he proceeded to the east 
coast of Greenland, where he was forced 
to turn back by the barriers of ice which 
forbade further progress. Returning to 
England with an undaunted: spirit, he 
soon sailed again on another voyage of ex 
ploration, this time hoping to find an east 
ern passage between Nova Zembla and 
Spitzbergen. But this attempt only re 
sulted in failure, and his employers in 
England lost faith in the scheme. 
Hudson, however, lost none of his cour 
age and energy, and applied to the Duteh 
East India Company for aid in his enter 
prises. He obtained a small vessel called 
the Crescent, and with this recommenced 
his efforts to find an eastern passage, only 
to fail again. This third failure seems 
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have discouraged him from further en- 
deavors to carry out his cherished project. 
He next turned his vessel’s head toward 
the west, and commenced exploring the 
American coast south of Newfoundland. 
Although this part of the country had 
much of it already been visited and set- 
tled, the line of former explorations was 
not so unbroken as to render impossible 
the existence of a deep bay leading to the 
Pacific that as yet had remained undiscov- 
ered. Could he find such a bay, the long- 
hoped-for gate to the East Indies would at 
last reward his search, and charmed at 


the thought, the persevering navigator 


pressed on. He reached the great bank in 
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and led them to a large bay with rivers, 
which must have been Delaware Bay. 
Here, however, the water was too shoal to 
admit of much exploration with their ves- 
sel, and they went on toward the coast 
afterward named New Jersey, becoming 
entangled among the islands lying off that 
shore. Storms and shallows both impeded 
their progress; but at last the eyes of Hud- 
son and his weary crew were gladdened by 
the sight of a pleasant country which 
stretched out in smiling beauty to meet its 
boundary of high hills. He seemingly 
discovered the mouths of three great riv- 
ers, which were only different channels of 
the magnificent stream which now bears 
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July, and crept quietly along the shores of 
Acadia, At one point he touched at the 
mouth of a large river which would seem 
to have been the Penobscot, and found 
that the French had preceded him, and 
were engaged in a lucrative trade. On 
passing Cape Cod some of his crew several 
times landed and conversed with the na- 
tives who met them on the shore, After 
this they continued on the open sea until, 
on the seventeenth of August, they dis- 
cerned a low land at no great distance. 
They soon ascertained that they were off 
the bar of James River, where, they had 
been informed, the English had already 


established a settlement. As no opening 
had yet been found, the explorers deemed 
it best to turn again toward the north, and 
to keep at less distance from the shore, 
which they found tended to the northwest, 


his name. The most northern of these 
channels was visited by the crew in boats, 
and found to contain a good depth of wa- 
ter. The voyagers accordingly entered it, 
and were soon met by parties of friendly 
Indians who willingly exchanged their to- 
bacco and maize for the knives and beads 
of the strangers. But ona boat being sent 
to explore one of the other channels the 
white men were assailed by a party of In- 
dians, one of the sailors was killed, and 
two were wounded. This sad affair em- 
bittered all the after intercourse of Hud- 
son’s party with the natives, since the for- 
mer felt that it was impossible to rely upon 
the professions of the latter. At one time 
the vessel was approached by twenty-eight. 
canoes, full] of natives of both sexes and all 
sizes, and advances were made for trade; 
but as their motives were distrusted, they 
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were not permitted to visit the vessel 
at all. 

The voyagers were delighted with the 
aspect of the river, which they found to be 
alarge stream of great breadth, and bor- 
dered by lofty and beautiful mountains. 
After ascending for seventeen days, naviga- 
tion became difficult, and the ship stopped 
at the place where the city of Hudson now 
stands. A boat was sent out and contin- 
ued its course some little distance above 
the site of Albany, where it became evi- 
dent that the vessel could not go further. 
As they ascended the Hudson the natives 
were so unaffectedly kind in their de- 
meanor that the explorers could not sus- 
pect them of treachery. The savages came 
on board, and were there treated to wine 
and aquavitw, which had the effect of 
making them all merry; while the singular 


actions of one who became veritably tipsy. 


were asource of wonder to his companions. 
So early did the fateful firewater begin its 
work. 

On descending the river Hudson’s party 
was more than once assailed by the same 
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Indians who had before shown their hos- 
tility, but each time they were quickly re- 
pulsed by a discharge of musketry which 
killed two or three, and caused fright and 
confusion among all the rest. When he 
once more gained the open sea, Hudson 
proceeded directly to Europe, arriving at 
Dartmouth Nov. 7, 1609. 

A very favorable report of the lands he 
had explored was given by Hudson to the 
Dutch Company, but it. excited so little 
interest that he applied again to the Lon- 
don merchants for employment, and was 
sent by them on the voyage which resulted 
in the discovery of Hudson’s Bay. As this 
did not give him the expected passage to 
India, he wished to remain there during 
the winter and resume explorations in the 
spring; but the mutiny of his crew forced 
him to return, and while on the voyage 
home, before leaving Hudson’s Strait, he 
was seized and placed, with eight faithful 
adherents, in an open boat, and cruelly 
abandoned to the fate of castaways. Noth- 
ing was ever afterward heard of the brave 
bold navigator. 


JAPANESE AGRICULTURE.—There is but 
little in the practice of Japanese agricul- 
ture that the American farmer can profit- 
ably imitate. We might say, though not 
quite so positively, there is little in Ameri- 
can agricultural practice that Japan can 
profitably adopt, so great is the difference 
in seasons, people and institutions. But 
while the American farmer finds but little 
in Japanese agricultural practice of value, 
there is certainly much in its spirit worthy 
of his attention and study. Their thor- 
ough tillage, preferring rather to cultivate 
well than much ; the care with which they 
husband and apply manures; their dili- 
gence in cultivating forest trees for timber, 
ornament and shade, are worthy of all 
emulation and praise. 

In Japan the government has the abso- 
lute proprietorship of all the land, and 
this is farmed out to the peasantry, the 
government tax being something over one- 
half of all produced. Under this system 
the life of the peasant is usually one of 
unremitting toil and wretchedness. His 
fafm rarely exceeds iu size a few square 
rods, but this he tills so well and thor- 
oughly that the amount produced is a mat- 
ter of surprise to foreigners. In early 


spring, if on the uplands, the wheat or 
barley is sown in drills, about one foot 
apart. This is carefully and repeatedly 
hoed, and liquid manure applied during 
the season. To manure the plant seems 
to be the object rather than to fertilize the 
soil; and it is certain that the liquid form 
in which all manures are applied here, 
best accomplishes that object. About the 
time the grain is in the bloom, another 
crop is sown between the rows of standing 
grain, and thus two and often three crops 
are grown from the same land and during 
the same season. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to the 
introduction of new sorts, as well as to the 
prosecution of old methods of farming, is 
the number and variety of insect enemies 
that contend with the agriculturists. We 
feel well convinced that but for the abund- 
ance and cheapness of labor there are few 
plants that could be profitably cultivated 
here. As itis, none but the hardiest and 
most rapid-growing are attempted, The 
growing of the apple tree has been re- 
peatedly attempted in Yokohama and vi- 
cinity, yet they rarely survive more than 
two years from the time of planting. The 
present season Swedish turnips were tried, 


but the way in which the pieris oleracea 
swooped down upon the plants as soon as 
they appeared, will forbid a repetition of 
the experiment, 

The truth is, Japan is reaping the legiti- 


mate fruit of giving an indiscriminate pro- 
the masses here are unkvown, and indeed 


the everlasting sword. Not one Jap ina 
hundred ever drew the trigger. Thus left 
to themselves in the “ struggle for life,’’ 


May Howers. 


MAY FLOWERS. 


BY.MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Float over the valleys, 0 ye sweet winds of May! 
Shine out in your beauty, O sunlight of Spring! 


There is joy in the springtime, there’s peace in the day, 
And thinking of summer I cannot but sing. 


Far up in the heavens the white clouds are lying, 
Like the pure wings of angels with faces unseen, 

The breeze through the pine-boughs less sadly is sighing, 
For winter is gone, and the earth groweth green. 


1 have chanted one song, to my heart have I sung it, 
Throughout the long winter so dreary and cold, 


And the sweet bells of Memory have ceaselessly rung it, 
So I could not forget what its music foretold. 


As sure as the May flowers bud for their blooming, 
As sure as the winter must yield to the spriug, 

As sure as the earth awaits summer's perfuming, 
As sure as the birds in their gladness must sing, 


So sure shall the heart that hath known some deep sorrow, 
Rejoice in a gladness unguessed and unknown, 

And e’en from the darkness an added joy borrow, 

When the cloud that obscured the horizon has flown. 


So murmured the song that hath cheered my dark hours, 
And lo! as I’ve sung it the winter has fled; 

All hail to bright May! with her garlands of flowers, 
And the halo of hope round her beautiful head. 


I know where her children bloom sweetest and brightest, 
I’ve sought them this morning, by meadow and hill, 
With heart ail untroubled and light as the lightest, 
And feet that would dance though I bade them be still. 


I gathered the evergreen’s long trailing masses, 
And twined them in wreaths starred with blossoms of May; 


I gave to my basket a lining of mosses, 


That charmed with their hues and their delicate spray. 
I gathered great clusters of wonderful beauty, 


As rosy as clouds at the rise of the sun, 


And shedding around them the sweetness of duty 


In sunshine or shadow unfailingly done. 


the voracious greedy hawks and crows be- 
came ‘‘ masters of the situation?’ and the 
small insect-eating birds, really valuable to 
the agriculturist, appear to have become all 
but extinct. Their eggs as soon as depos- 
ited become the food of crows and hawks; 
tection to all kinds of birds. Firearmsto or should they pass the egg state, their fate 
is sealed as soon as they leave the.r hiding- 
any other kind of offensive weapon except place. The crows and hawks, on the con- 
trary, are omnipresent, and stand ready to 
catch every unlucky bit of fish that es- 
capes from the chopsticks of the uatives. 
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were not permitted to visit the vessel 
at all. 

The voyagers were delighted with the 
aspect of the river, which they found to be 
a large stream of great breadth, and bor- 
dered by lofty and beautiful mountains. 
After ascending for seventeen days, naviga- 
tion became difficult, and the ship stopped 
at the place where the city of Hudson now 
stands. A boat was sent out and contin- 
ued its course some little distance above 
the site of Albany, where it became evi- 
dent that the vessel could not go further. 
As they ascended the Hudson the natives 
were so unaffectedly kind in their de- 
meanor that the explorers could not sus- 
pect them of treachery. The savages came 
on board, and were there treated to wine 
and aquavitew, which had the effect of 
making them all merry; while the singular 


actions of one who became veritably tipsy. 


were asource of wonder to his companions. 
So early did the fateful firewater begin its 
work. 

On descending the river Hudson’s party 
was more than once assailed by the same 
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Indians who had before shown their hos- 
tility, but each time they were quickly re- 
pulsed by a discharge of musketry which 
killed two or three, and caused fright and 
confusion among all the rest. When he 
once more gained the open sea, Hudson 
proceeded directly to Europe, arriving at 
Dartmouth Nov. 7, 1609. 

A very favorable report of the lands he 
had explored was given by Hudson to the 
Dutch Company, but it. excited so little 
interest that he applied again to the Lon- 
don merchants for employment, and was 
sent by them on the voyage which resulted 
in the discovery of Hudson’s Bay. As this 
did not give him the expected passage to 
India, he wished to remain there during 
the winter and resume explorations in the 
spring; but the mutiny of his crew forced 
him to return, and while on the voyage 
home, before leaving Hudson’s Strait, he 
was seized and placed, with eight faithful 
adherents, in an open boat, and cruelly 
abandoned to the fate of castaways. Noth- 
ing was ever afterward heard of the brave 
bold navigator. 


JAPANESE AGRICULTURE.—There is but 
little in the practice of Japanese agricul- 
ture that the American farmer can profit- 
ably imitate. We might say, though not 
quite so positively, there is little in Ameri- 
can agricultural practice that Japan can 
profitably adopt, so great is the difference 
in seasons, people and institutions. But 
while the American farmer finds but little 
in Japanese agricultural practice of value, 
there is certainly much in its spirit worthy 
of his attention and study. Their thor- 
ough tillage, preferring rather to cultivate 
well than much ; the care with which they 
husband and apply manures; their dili- 
gence in cultivating forest trees for timber, 
ornament and shade, are worthy of all 
emulation and praise. 

In Japan the government has the abso- 
lute proprietorship of all the land, and 
this is farmed out to the peasantry, the 
government tax being something over one- 
half of all produced. Under this system 
the life of the peasant is usually one of 
unremitting toil and wretchedness. His 
fafm rarely exceeds ia size a few square 
rods, but this he tills so well and thor- 
oughly that the amount produced is a mat- 
ter of surprise to foreigners. In early 


spring, if on the uplands, the wheat or 
barley is sown in drills, about one foot 
apart. This is carefully and repeatedly 
hoed, and liquid manure applied during 


the season. To manure the plant seems 
to be the object rather than to fertilize the 
soil; and it is certain that the liquid form 
in which all manures are applied here, 
best accomplishes that object. About the 
time the grain is in the bloom, another 
crop is sown between the rows of standing 
grain, and thus two and often three crops 
are grown from the same land and during 
the same season. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to the 
introduction of new sorts, as well as to the 
prosecution of old methods of farming, is 
the number and variety of insect enemies 
that contend with the agriculturists. We 
feel well convinced that but for the abund- 
ance and cheapness of labor there are few 
plants that could be profitably cultivated 
here. As itis, none but the hardiest and 
most rapid-growing are attempted, The 
growing of the apple tree has been re- 
peatedly attempted in Yokohama and vi- 
cinity, yet they rarely survive more than 
two years from the time of planting. The 
present season Swedish turnips were tried, 
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but the way in which the pieris oleracea 
swooped down upon the plants as soon as 
they appeared, will forbid a repetition of 
the experiment. 

The truth is, Japan is reaping the legiti- 
mate fruit of giving an indiscriminate pro- 
tection to all kinds of birds. Firearms to 
the masses here are unkvown, and indeed 
any other kind of offensive weapon except 
the everlasting sword. Not one Jap ina 
hundred ever drew the trigger. Thus left 
to themselves in the “‘ struggle for life,” 
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the voracious greedy hawks and crows be- 
came ‘‘ masters of the situation ;’ and the 
small insect-eating birds, really valuable to 
the agriculturist, appear to have become all 
but extinct. Their eggs as soon as depos- 
ited become the food of crows and hawks; 
or should they pass the egg state, their fate 
is sealed as soon as they leave their hiding- 
place. The crows and hawks, on the con- 
trary, are omnipresent, and stand ready to 
catch every unlucky bit of fish that es- 
capes from the chopsticks of the uatives. 


MAY FLOWERS. 


BY.MARY HELEN BOODEY,. 


Float over the valleys, O ye sweet winds of May! 
Shine out in your beauty, O sunlight of Spring! 
There is joy in the springtime, there’s peace in the day, 
And thinking of summer I cannot but sing. 


Far up in the heavens the white clouds are lying, 
Like the pure wings of angels with faces unseen, 

The breeze through the pine-boughs less sadly is sighing, 
For winter is gone, and the earth groweth green. 


1 have chanted one song, to my heart have I sung it, 
Throughout the long winter so dreary and cold, 

And the sweet bells of Memory have ceaselessly rung it, 
So I could not forget what its music foretold. 


As sure as the May flowers bud for their blooming, 
As sure as the winter must yield to the spring, 

As sure as the earth awaits summer’s perfuming, 
As sure as the birds in their gladness must sing, 


So sure shall the heart that hath known some deep sorrow, 
Rejoice in a gladness unguessed and unknown, 

And e’en from the darkness an added joy borrow, 
When the cloud that obscured the horizon has flown. 


So murmured the song that hath cheered my dark hours, 
And lo! as I’ve sung it the winter has fled; 

All hail to bright May! with her garlands of flowers, 
And the halo of hope round her beautiful head. 


I know where her children bloom sweetest and brightest, 
I’ve sought them this morning, by meadow and hill, 
With heart all untroubled and light as the lightest, 
And feet that would dance though I bade them be still. 


I gathered the evergreen’s long trailing masses, 

And twined them in wreaths starred with blossoms of May; 
I gave to my basket a lining of mosses, 

That charmed with their hues and their delicate spray. 


I gathered great clusters of wonderful beauty, 
As rosy as clouds at the rise of the sun, 

And shedding around them the sweetness of duty 
In sunshine or shadow unfailingly done. 
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They tell me their story, these sweet blushing flowers, 
How they blossomed with never a thought to be seen, 

And gave of their fragrance through all the long hours, 
To do honor to Spring, their fair mistress and queen. 


The wind may blow cold over hillside and meadow, . 
The buds may be slow on the oak by the wall, 

But, blossoms of May! ye can smile in the shadow, 
Like the angels of hope that respond to my call. 
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THE FATAL GLOVE: 


—OR,— 


THE HISTORY OF A 


IN FOUR PARTS, 


STREET-SWEEPER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
PART I. 


ArnoH TREVLYN had had a good day. 
Business had been brisk. The rain had 
fallen steadily since daybreak, and the 
street-crossings in New York were ankle 
deepin mud. The little street-sweeper’s 
arms ached fearfully, but his pocket was 
full of pennies, interspersed with an occa- 
sional half-dime, for we are writing of a 
time before silver coin was a myth. 


The clouds were breaking in the west, 
and a gleam of sunshine gilded the tall 
spire of St. John’s. Arch shouldered his 
broom, and whistled a merry tune, as he 
took his way homeward. His bright dark 
eyes sparkled as he thought how the sight 


of his earnings would cheer bis feeble 


mother. She could have some tea now, 
with real milk and some sugar in it, and 
an orange, too, Only yesterday she was 
wishing she had an orange. 

‘Arch’s way led past a horticultural store, 
and his eye wandered longingly over the 
display of flowersin the window. He must 
have just one wee white rose, because only 
the Sabbath before, while he sat at his 
mother’s feet, she had wept in telling him 
about the sweet roses that used to grow 
under the window of the little country cot- 
tage where her happy youth had been spent. 
In those days long ago, before sorrow and 
misfortune hid all the bright sunshine in 
clouds. 

The white rose would be like bringing 
back to her ever so little a bit of the happy 
past. Itcould not cost much, and Arch 
felt wealthy as a prince. He stepped into 
the store and asked the price of a white 
rose. The clerk answered him roughly. 

“ Get out of the store, you young rascal! 
You want to steal something!” 

“Iam not a thief, sir,” said the boy 
proudly, his sallow cheeks crimsoning, hot- 


ly. “I wantarose for my mother. 
I can pay for it!’ 

** Tt’s half a dollar, if you want it,” said 
the man, sneeringly. “Shell out the tin, 
or take yourself off this minute!” 

Archer’s countenance fell. He had not 
half a dollarin all. He turned sadly away, 
his head drooping, his lip quivering. O, 
how very hard it was to be poor, he thought, 
looking enviously at the costly carriage 
with a pair of splendid grays, standing be- 
fore the deor. 

“Stop, little boy!’ said a sweet voice 
from somewhere among the roses and helio- 
tropes. . ‘* Is your mother sick ?”’ 

Arch removed his cap—some inborn 
spirit of courtesy prompting him to be rev- 
erent toward the glorious vision which 
burst upon’him. Fora moment he thought 
he saw an angel, and almost expected that 


I guess 


' she would unfold her silvery wings, and 


vanish in a golden cloud from his sight. 
But after the first glimpse, he saw that. she 
was a little girl. about his own age—eight 
or nine years, perhaps; with yellow curls, 
deep hazel eyes, a mouth like a rosebud, 
anda blue silk frock. She repeated the 
question : 

‘Is your mother sick, little boy ?”’ 

“No, she is not sick, for she always sits 
up and sews. But she is not strong, and 
her cheeks never have any color in them, 
like yours.” 

** And does she love flowers ?”’ 

* Yes, she loves them dearly. She kisses 
them always, when she hasany. And that’s 
not often.” 

“Does she? That’s nice. Just like I 
do!’ said the little girl, in a pleased voice. 
Mr. Burns,’’—to the gruff clerk—*‘ here 
is a dollar. Give me some real nice roses, 
and two or three sweet pinks. The lady 
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shall have some flowers. Tell her I sent 
them!’ 

“Who shall I say sent them?” 

“Margie Harrison. Will she know me, 
think?” 

“T guess not. But it’s all the same. I 
shall tell her you are one of the angels, any 
way. She knows about them, for she’s told 
me ever so much about them.” 

The little girl laughed, and gave him the 
flowers. 

“Don’t soil them with your grimy 
hands,” she said, a little saucily; ‘and 
when you get home—let’s see, what’s your 
name ?”” 

Archer Trevlyn.”’ 

“Why, what a nice name! Just like 
names in a story-book. I know some ele- 
gant people by the name of Treviyn. But 
they live ina big house, and have flowers 
enough of their own. So they can’t be 
your folks, can they ?”’ 

* No, they’re not my folks,” replied the 
. boy, with a touch of bitterness in his voice. 

“Well, Archer, when you get home; you 
wash your face, do! It’s so dirty! 

The boy flushed hotly. If one of his 
companions had said that to him, he would 
have knocked him down instantly. But he 
forgave everything this little girl said, be- 
cause she was so beautiful and so kind. 

“T am a street-sweeper, miss.”’ 

“O, that accounts for it then. It’s very 
muddy to-day, and you must be tired. 
Hark! there’s Florine calling me. Good- 
by, Archer.” 

She vanished, and a moment later the 
boy saw her disappear within the glittering 
carriage, which, loaded down with fragrant 
blossoms, was driven slowly away. He 
stood a little while looking after it, then 
pulling his cap down over his eyes, and 
grasping the stems of her flowers tightly in 
his little purple hand, he started for home. 

Home! it could hardly be called so, and 
yet it was home to Archer. His mother 
was there—the dear mother who was all 
the world to him, and whom he loved just 
as tenderly as the children looking out at 
him from the brown stone fronts loved their 
mothers. It was in a poor part of the city, 
an old tumble-down wooden house, swarm- 
ing with tenants, teeming with misery, filth 

and crime. 

Up acrazy flight of steps and turning to 
the right, Arch saw that the door of his 
mother’s room was half way open, and the 
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storm had beaten in on the floor. It was 
alldamp and dismal, and such an inde- 
scribable air of desolation over everything! 
Archer’s heart beat a little slower as he 
wentin. His mother sat in an arm-chair 
by the window, an uncovered box in her 
lap, and a miniature locket clasped in her 
hand. 

“Q mother! mother dearest!’ cried 
Arch, holding up the flowers, “only see 
what I have got! An angel gave them to 
me! A very angel, with hair like the sun- 
shine, and a blue frock, all real silk! And 
I have got my pocket full of pennies, and 
you shall have an orange, mother, and ever 
so many nice things beside. See, mother 
dear!’ 

He displayed a handful of coin, but she 
did not notice him. He looked at her 
through the gloom of the twilight, anda 
feeling of terrible awe stole over him. He 
crept to her side, and touched her cheek 
with his finger. It was cold as ice. A 
mortal pallor overspread his face, the pen- 
nies and the flowers rolled unheeded to the 
floor. 

** Dead! dead! My mother is dead!’ he 
cried, speaking in that awfully calm and 
deliberatee way we always dread to seein . 
those who are afflicted, because it is so 
nearly allied to madness. 

He did not display any of the passionate 
grief which is natural to childhood—there 
were no tears in his feverish eyes. He 
took her cold hand in his own, and stood 
there all night long, smoothing back the 
beautiful hair, and talking to her as one 
would talk to a sick ehild, 

It was thus that Mat Miller found him 
the next morning. Mat was a little older 
than himself, a street-sweeper also. She 
and Arch had always been good friends; 
they sympathized with each other when 
bad luck was on them, and they cheered 
lustily when fortune smiled. 

“Hurrah, Arch!’ cried Mat, as she 
burst into the room, “‘it rains again, and 
we shall get a harvest! Good gracious, 
Arch! is—your—mother dead ?”’ 

** Hush!’ said the boy, putting down the 
cold hand; “I have been trying to warm 
her all night, but it is no use. Only just 
feel how like ice my hands are. I wish I 

was as cold all over, and then they would 
let me stay with my mother.” 

“© Arch!’ cried the girl, sinking down 
beside him un the desolate hearth, “ it’s a 
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hard world to live in! I wonder if when 
folks be dead they have to sweep crossings, 
and be kicked and cuffed round by old 
grandmas when they don’t get no pennies? 
If they don’t, then I wish I was dead, too, 
Arch!’ 

“T suppose it’s wicked, Mat. She used 
to say so. She told me never to get tired 
of waiting for God’s own time—her very 
words, Mat. Well, now her time has come, 
and Iam all alone—all alone! O mother 
—mother!’ He threw himself down before 
the dead woman, and his form shook with 
emdtion, but not a tear came to his eyes, 
Only that hard stony look of hopeless de- 
spair. Mat crept up to him, and took his 
head in her lap, smoothing softly the 
matted chestnut hair. 

“Don’t take on so, Arch! don’t!’ she 
cried, the tears running down over her 
sunburnt face. ‘*1’ll be a mother to ye, 
Arch! I will, indeed! I know I’m a little 
brat, but I love you, Arch, and sometime 
when we get bigger, I’ll marry you, Arch, 
and we’ll live in the country, where there’s 
birds and flowers, and it’s just like the 
Park all round. Don’t feel so, don’t!’ 

Arch pressed the dirty little hands that 


fluttered about him—for, next to his 
mother, he loved Mat. 

“I will go out now and call somebody,” 
she said; ‘‘there’s Mrs. Hill and Peggy 


Sullivan, if she aint drunk. Either of 
them will come!’ And a few moments 
later the room was filled with the rude 
neighbors. 

There were many pitiful faces among 
them, for Mrs. Trevlyn’s sweet quiet ways 
and lovely face had won the respect of her 
fellow-lodgers; and some of them were ac- 
quainted with the sad history of her brief 
but troubled life. Thank God! it was all 
peace with her now. 

They did not think it necessary to call a 
coroner. She had been ailing fora long 
time. Heart complaint, the physician 
said, and she had probably died in one of 
those spasms to which she was subject. 
So they robed her for the grave, and when 
all was done, Arch stole in and laid the 
pinks and roses on her breast. 

“O mother! mother!’ he said, bending 
over her in agony, ‘she sent them to you, 
and you shall have them! 1 thought they 
would make you so happy! Well, maybe 
they will now! Who can tell?’ 

The funeral was a very poor one. A 
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kind city missionary prayed over the re- 
mains, and the hearse was followed to 
Potter’s Field only by Mat and Arch, rag- 
ged and tattered, but sincere mourners, 

When they came back Mat took Arch’s 
hand and led him into the wretched den 
she called home. ‘ 

** You shall stay here, Arch, with Grand- 
ma Rugg and me. She said you might if 
you’d be a good boy, and not plague the 
cat, Grandma’s a rough one, but she aint 
kicked me since I tore her cap off. I’m 
too big to be kicked now. Sitdown, Arch; 
you know you can’t stay at home now.” 

Yes, to be sure he could not stay there 
any longer. No one knew that any better 
than Arch. The landlord had warned 
him out that very morning. A half quar- 
ter’s rent was still due, and the meagre 
furniture would barely suffice to satisfy 
his claim. Hitherto Mrs. Trevlyn had 
managed to pay her expenses, but now 
that she was gone, Arch knew that it was 
more than folly to think of renting a room. 
Though none could tell how fondly he 
clung to that meagre room with its crazy 
furniture and its desolate aspect, all re- 
minding him so forcibly of her. He could 
not suppress a cry of pain when they came 
to take away the things; and when they 
laid their rude hands on the chair in 
which she died, poor Arch could endure 
no more, but fled out into the street, and 
wandered about till hunger and weariness 
forced him back to the old haunt. 

He accepted the hospitality of Grandma 
Rugg, and made his home with her and 
Mat. The influences which surrounded 
him were not calculated to develop good 
principles, and Arch grew rude and bois- 
terous, like the other street boys. He 
heard the vilest Janguage—oaths were the 
rule rather than the exception in Grigg 
Court, as the place was called—and gam- 
bling, and drunkenness, and licentious- 
ness abounded. Still, it was singular how 
much evil Arch shunned. He swore some- 
times when he was angry; and got mixed 
up in fights, and knocked down all the 
boys who insulted him, and believed that 
might was right, but, after all, he was not 
like the rest of them. Something kept 
him. He did not sink down utterly. He 
was never coarse, never brutal. 

But there was growing within him a 
principle of bitter hatred whieh one day 
might embitter his whole existence. Per- 
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haps he had cause for it; he thought he 
had, and cherished it with jealous care, 
lest it should be annihilated as the years 
went on. 

From his mother’s private papers he had 
learned much of her history that he had 
before been ignorant of. She had never 
spoken to him very freely of the past. She 
knew how proud and high his temper was, 
and acted with wisdom in burying the 
story of her wrongs in her own breast. 

His father, Hubert Treviyn, had come of 
a proud family. There was no bluer blood 
in the land than that which ran in the 
veins of the Trevlyns. Not very far back 
they had an earl for their ancestor, and, 
better than that, the whole long lineage 
had never been tarnished by a breath of 
dishonor. All the sons and all the daugh- 
ters had married in their own rank, and 
gone down to the grave with unsullied 
memories. 

Hubert was the sole child of his father, 
and in him were centered many bright 
and precious hopes. His father was a 
kind parent, though a stern one, who 
would never brook a shade of disobedience 
in this boy upon whom his fondest hopes 
and aspirations were fixed. 

When Hubert was about twenty-four he 
went into the country for his health, which 
was never very robust, and while ‘there he 
met Helen Crayton. It was a case of love 
at first sight, but none the less pure and 
steadfast on that account. Helen was an 
orphan—a poor seamstress, but beautiful 
and intelligent beyond any woman he had 
ever met. It was fate, perhaps, or maybe 
Providence—whichever you please to call 
it. They loved, and they would not be 
cheated out of their happiness by any 
worldly opposition. Hubert wrote to his 
father, informing him of his love for 
Helen, and asking his consent to their 
union. Such a letter as he received in 
return! It bade him give up the girl at 
once and return home. If he ever spoke 

. to her again he was disowned forever! He 
might consider himself houseless and 
homeless. 

Hubert had some of the proud Treviyn 
blood in his composition, and this letter 
roused it thoroughly. A week afterward 
he was the husband of Helen Crayton. 
He took his young wife to the city, and 
having something of a talent for painting, 
he opened a studio, hoping to receive suffi- 
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cient patronage from his friends to support 
his family in comfort. 

But he had not rightly calculated the 
extent of his father’s hatred. He made 
himself the evil genius of his disobedient 
son; and, in consequence, nothing Hubert 
touched prospered. Mr. Trevlyn destroyed 
the confidence of his friends in hisa; he . 
circulated scandalous reports of his wife; 
he made the public to look with suspicious 
eye upon the unfortunate pair; and took 
the honestly-earned bread out of their 
very mouths. From bad to worse it went 
on, until broken in health and spirits, 
Hubert made an appeal to his father. lt 
was a cold wet night, and he begged fora 
little food for his wife and child. They 
were literally starving! Begged of his own 
father, and was refused with curses. Not 
only refused, but kicked like a dog from 
the door of his childhood home! There 
was a fearful storm that night, and Hubert 
did not come back. All night his young 
wife sat waiting for him, hushing the 
feeble cries of thé weary infant upon her 
breast. With the dawn, she muffled her- 
self and child in a shawl, and went forth 
to seek him. Half way from hér wretched 
home to the palatial mansion of Mr. Trev- 
lyn she found her husband. Stone dead, 
and shrouded in the snow—the tender piti- 
ful snow that covered him and his wretch- 
edness from sight. 

After that, people who knew Mr. Trev- 
lyn said that he grew more fretful and dis- 
agreeable. His hair was bleached white 
as the snow, his hands shook, and his erect 
frame was bowed and bent like that ofa 
very aged man. His wife, Hubert’s mother, 
pined away to a mere shadow, and before 
the lapse of a year she was a hopeless 
idiot. 

Helen Trevlyn took up the burden of 
her life, refusing to despair, because of 
her child. But for that she might have 
sunken and died then. It was a hard 
struggle for her, and she lived on until, as 
we have seen, when Archer was nine years 
of age she grew weary, and left it all with 
God. 

When all this was known to Archer 
Treviyn he was almost beside himself with 
passion. If he had possessed the power, 
he would have wiped the whole Treviyn 
race out of existence. He shut himself up 
in his desolate garret, with the telltale let- 
ters and papers which had belonged to his 
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mother, and there, all alone, he took a 
fearful oath of vengeance. The wrongs of 
his parents should yet be visited on the 
head of the man who had been so cruelly 
unpitying. He did not care that the head 
was white with age, or the hands palsied, 
or the fqrm bent and shrunken. He did 
not know what form his revenge might 
take, but, so sure as he lived, it should 
fall sometime! 

Five years passed. Archer was fourteen 
years of age. He had left the street-sweep- 
ing business some time before, at the com- 
mand of Grandma Rugg, and entered a 
third-class restaurant as an under-waiter. 
It was not the best school in the world for 
good morals. The people who frequented 
the Garden Rooms, as they were called, 
were mostly of a low class, and all the in- 
terests and associations surrounding Arch 
were bad. But perhaps he was not one to 
be influenced very largely by his surround- 
ings. His nature had become so hardened 
as not to receive impressions readily. So 
the Garden Rooms, if they did not make 
him better, did not make him worse, which 
was some consolation, though a sorry 
one. 


In all these years he had kept the mem-| 


ory of Margie Harrison fresh and green, 
though he had not seen her since the day his 
mother died, The remembrance of her 
beauty and purity kept him oftentimes 
from sin; and when he felt tempted to 
give utterance to oaths, her soft eyes 
seemed to come between him and tempta- 
tion. 

One day he was going across the street 
to make change for a customer, when a 
stylish carriage came dashing along. The 
herses shied at some object, and the pole 
of the carriage struck Arch and knocked 
him down. The driver drew in the horses 
with an imprecation. 

Arch picked himself up, and stood re- 
covering his scattered senses, leaning 
against a lamppost. 

**Served ye right!’ said the coachman, 
roughly. ‘‘ You’d no business to be a run- 
ning befront of folkses carriages.” 

“Stop!” said a clear voice inside the 
coach. ‘“‘ What has occurred, Peter?” 

“Only a ragged boy knocked down; but 
he’s up again all right. Shall I drive on? 
You will be late to the concert.’’ 

“* I shall survive it, if I am,’’ said the 
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voice. “Get down and open the door. I 
must see if the child is hurt.’’ 

“Tt’s no child, miss; it is a boy older 
than yourself,” said the man, surlily obey- 
ing the command. 

Margie Harrison descended to the pave- 
ment. From the sweet voice, Arch had 
almost expected to see her. A flush of 
grateful admiration lit up his face. She 
beamed upon him like a star from the 
depth of the clouds. 

“Are you hurt?” she asked, kindly. 
** It was very careless of Peter to let the 
carriage strike you. Allow us to take you 
home.” 

‘Thank you,” he said. ‘I am close to 
where I work, and Iam not hurt. Only a 
trifling bruise.”’ 

Something familiar about him seemed.to 
strike her; she looked at him with a 
strangely puzzled face, but he gave her no 
light. 

“Is there nothing we can do for you?” 
she asked, at length. 

A great presumption almost took his 
breath away. He gave it voice on the mo- 
ment, afraid if he waited he should lack 
the courage. 

‘** If you will give me the cluster of blue- 
bells in your belt—” 

She looked surprised, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then laid them in his hand. He 
bowed, and was lost in the crowd. 

That night when he got home he found 
Mat worse. She had been failing a long 
time. She was a large girl now, with great 
preternaturally bright eyes, and a spot of 
crimson in each hollow cheek. 

It was more than three months since she 
had been able to do anything, and Grand- 
ma Rugg was very harsh and severe with 
her in consequence. There were black- 
and-blue places on her shoulders now 
where she had been beaten, but Aroh did 
not know it. Mat never spoke to him 
about her sufferings, because it distressed 
him so, and made him so angry with the 
old woman. 

He went in and sat down on the straw 
beside Mat; and almost before he knew it 
he was telling her about Margie Harrison. 
He always brought all his joys and sorraws 
to Mat now, just as he used to carry them 
to his mother. 

The girl listened intently, the spots on 
her face growing deeper and wider. She 
looked at the bluebells wistfully, but 
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would not touch them. Arch offered her 
aspray. She shook her head sadly. 
“No, they are not forme. Keep them, 


Arch, Sumetime, I think, you will be 


rich and happy, and have all the flowers 
and beautiful things you wish.”’ 

“If I ever am, Mat, you shall be my 
queen, and dress in gold and silver!’ an- 
swered the boy, warmly. ‘*And never do 
any more hard work to make your hands 
hard!’ 

“You are very good, Arch,” she said. 
**T thank you, but I shall not be there, you 
know. I think I am going away—going 
where I shall see my mother, and your 
mother, too, Arch; and where all the world 
will be full of flowers! Then I shall think 


of you, Arch, and wish I could send you 


some.” 

‘Mat, dear Mat! don’t talk so strange- 
ly!’ said the boy, clasping her hot hands 
in his. “You must not think of going 
away! What should I do without you ?’’ 


She smiled, and touched her lips to his 
hand, which bad stolen under her head, 


and lay so near her cheek. 
“You would forget me, Arch. I mean 


after atime, and I should want you to. 
But I love you better than anything else 
in all the world! And it is better that I 
should die. A great deal better! Last 
night I dreamed it was. Your mother 
‘came and told me so. Do you know how 
jealous I have been of that Margie Harri- 
son? Ihave watched you closely. I have 
seen you kiss a dead rose that I know she 
gave you. And I longed to see her so 
much, that I have waited around the 
splendid house where she lives, and seen 
her time and again come out to ride, with 
her beautiful dresses, and the white feather 
in her hat, and the wild roses on her 
cheeks. And my heart ached with such a 
hot bitter pain! But it’s all over now, 
Arch. Lam not jealous now. I love her 
and you. Both of you together. If Ido 
go away, | want you to think kindly of me, 
and—and—good-night, Arch—dear Arch. 
I am so tired.” 

He gathered her head to his bosom, and 
kissed her lips—kissed her with tears on 
his cheek. 

Poor little Mat! In the morning, when 
Arch came down, Mat had indeed gone 
away. Drifted out with the tide and with 
the silent night. 

After Mat’s death the home at Grandma 
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Rugg’s became insupportable to Arch. He 
could not remain there. The old woman 
was crosser than ever, and though he gave 


her every penny of bis earnings, she was 


not satisfied, 

So Arch took his destiny into his own 
hands, and took lodgings in another part 
of the city. Quite as poor a place, but 
there no one had the right to grumble at 
him. Still, because she was some relation 
to Mat, he gave Grandma Rugg full half of 
his money, but he never remained inside 
her doors longer than necessity demanded. 

In his new lodgings he became acquaint- 
ed with a middle-aged man, who repre- 
sented himself as a retired army officer. 
His name was John Sharp. A sleek, keen- 
eyed, smooth-tongued individual, who 


never boasted or blustered, but who gave 
people the idea that sometime he had been 
a person of consequence. This man at- 
tached himself particularly to Arch Trev- 
lyn. With insidious cunning he wormed 
himself into the boy’s confidence, and 
gained, to a certain degree, bis friendship. 


Arch did not trust him entirely, though. 
There was something about him from 
which he shrank—the touch of his white 
jewelled hand made his flesh creep like the 
touch of a serpent; and there was some- 
thing in his little affected laugh that jarred 
unpleasantly on the feelings of the boy. 

But Mr. Sharp had an object to gain, 
and set himself resolutely to work to carry 
his point. He was not in the habit of 
giving up any scheme until it was fully ac- 
complished. He made himself necessary 
to Arch. He bought him books, and 
taught him evenings, when neither was en- 
gaged otherwise. He had been well edu- 
cated, and in Arch he had an apt scholar. 
Every spare moment of the boy’s life was 
absorbed im his books, They seemed like 
a part of some life belonging to him, but 
which he had missed. They brought to 
him something of the happiness of which 
his childhood had been defrauded. When 
he had a book in his hand it somehow 
seemed as if he were nearer Margie Harri- 
son and the pure atmosphere in which she 
lived. It was a quaint silly fancy, but it 
pleased him, nevertheless, and he indulged 
it. 

By-and-by Sharp learned the whole his- 
tory of the wrongs inflicted on Arch’s 
parents by old Mr. Trevlyn. He snapped 
at the story as a dog snaps at a bone, How 


strangely successful his plans bade fair to 
become! He could not have asked for 
anything different. But he was cautious 


and patient, and it was a long time before 
he showed himself to Arch in his true 


character. And then when he did, the 
revelation had been made so much by de- 
grees that the boy was hardly shocked to 
find that his friend was a housebreaker 
and a bighway robber. 

Long before he had formed a plan to 


rob the house of Mr. Treviyn. It wasa 
field that promised well. Mr. Treviyn, 
with the idiosyncrasy of age, had invested 
most of his fortune in diamonds, and these 
he kept in a chamber in his house. His 
chief delight consisted in gloating over 


these precious stones, He had lost all 


taste for worldly enjoyments—he was a 
stern, hard-hearted old recluse, shunned 
by all, and valued by none. Night after 
night he would sit handling his diamonds, 
chuckling over his wealth, and threatening 
imaginary plunderers with destruction, 

So his servants said, and Sharp repeated 


the story to Arch, with sundry variations 
and alterations suited to the case. He 
had a persuasive tongue, and it is little 
wonder that the boy, hating his grand- 
father as he did, and resolved as he was 
upon revenging his father’s wrongs, should 
fall into the snare, He wanted Mr, Trev- 
lyn to suffer—he did not care how. If the 
loss of lis diamonds would be to him a 
severer blow than any other, then let it 
fall. He was ready to strike. You will 
begin to see that my hero is by no meausa 
faultless one, because I do not believe in 
faultiess people. 

Sharp used many specious arguments to 
induce Arch to become his accomplice in 
robbing the Trevlyn mansion, but the only 
one which had any weight was that he 
could thus revenge his father’s wrongs. 

“Only assist me, and secure your re- 
venge,” said the wily schemer, “‘ and I will 
share the spoils with you. There will be 
enough to eurich us both for life!’ 

Arch drew himeelf up proudly, a fiery 
red on his cheek, a dangerous gleam in his 
dark eye. " 

“Tam no thief, sir! I’d scorn to takea 
cent from that old man to use for my ben- 
efit! I would not touch bis diamonds if 
they lay here at my feet! But if I can 
make him suffer anything like as my poor 
father suffered through him, then I am 
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ready to turn robber—yes, pickpocket! if 
you will!’ he added, savagely. : 
Sharp appointed the night. His plans 


were craftily laid, Mr. Trevlyn, he had 
ascertained, would be absent on Thursday 


night; he had taken a little journey into 
the country for his ‘health, and only the 
servants and his ward would sleep in the 
house. Sharp argued rightly, that he 
would fear to take his diamonds with him, 
on account of the danger of loss; the only 
wonder was that he had undertaken the 
journey at all. 

Thursday night was dark and rainy. At 
midnight Sharp and Arch stood before the 
house they were about to plunder. No 
thought of shame or sin entered Archer 
Treviyn’s heart; he did not seem to think 


he was about to disgrace himself for life; 


he thought only of Mr. Trevlyn’s dismay 
when he should return to find the bulk of 
his riches swept away from him at one 
blow. 

“ He took all my father had!’ he said, 


under his breath; “he would have sullied 
the fair fame of my mother; and if I could 
take from him everything but life, I would 
do it. But that never! no—no—I could 
not be a murderer!’ 

Sharp with a dexterous skill removed the 
fastenings of a shutter, and then the win- 
dow yielded readily to his touch. He 
stepped inside; Arch followed. All was 
quiet, save the heavy ticking of the old 
clock on the hall stairs. Up the thickly- 
carpeted stairway, along the corridor they 
passed, and Sharp stopped before a closed 
door. 

“* We must pass through one room before 
reaching that where the safe is which con- 
tains the treasure,’”’ he said, in.a whisper. 
** It is possible that there may be some one 
sleeping in that room. If so, leave thém 
to me, that is all.” 

He opened the door with one of a bunch 
of keys which he carried, and noiselessly 
entered. The gas was turned down low, 
but a mellow radiance filled the place. A 
bed stood in one corner, and Sharp ad- 
vanced toward it. The noise he had made, 
slight though it was, aroused the occupant, 
and as she started up in affright, Arch met 
the soft pleading eyes of Margie Harrison. 
She spoke to him, not to Sharp. 

* Do not let him kill me!” 

Sharp laid a rough hand on her shoulder, 
and put a knife to her throat. 
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Simultaneously, Arch sprang upon him 
like a tiger. 

“ Release that girl!’ he hissed. “ Dare 
to touch her with but the tips of your fin- 
gers, and by Heaven I will murder you!’ 

Sharp sprang back with an oath, and at 
the same moment a pistol shot rang 
through the house, and Sharp, bathed in 
blood, fell to the floor. Old Mr. Trevlyn, 
travel-stained and wet, strode into the 
room. 

“T’ve killed him!’ he said, in a cracked 
voice of intense satisfaction. “ He didn’t 
catch old Trevlyn napping. I knew well 
enough they’d be after my diamonds, and I 
gave up the journey. Margie, child, are 
the jewels safe ?” ‘ 

She had fallen back on the pillows, pale 
as death, her white night-dress spattered 
with the blood of the dead robber. 

Arch lifted a tiny glove from the carpet, 
thrust it into his bosom, and before old 
Treviyn could raise a hand to stop him, he 
had got clear of the premises. 

Such a relief as he felt when the cool 
fresh air struck his face. He had been 
saved from overt criminality. God had 
not permitted him to thus debase himself. 
Now that his excitement was gone, he saw 
the heinousness of the sin he had been 
about to commit, in all its deformity. 

Let old Trevlyn go! Let him gloat over 
his diamonds while yet he had opportunity. 
He would not despoil him of his treasures, 
but he could not give up his scheme of 
vengeance. It should be brought about 
some other way. 

A large reward was offered by Mr. Trev- 
lyn for the apprehension of Sharp’s accom- 
plice, but as no description of his person 
could be given by any one except Margie, 
who could not or would not be explicit on 
that point, he was not secured. 

Treviyn recognized and appreciated her 
noble generosity in suffering him to go free, 
for in the one look she had given him on 
that disgraceful occasion, he had felt that 
she recognized him, But she pitied him 
enough to let him go free. 

Well, he would show her that her confi- 
dence was not misplaced. He would de- 
serve her forbearance. He was resolved 
upon a new life. He would break up for- 
ever all old associations. He would have 
left New York, but somehow he felt safer 
in the same city with her. Her influence 
helped him so much! He wanted to be 
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near her, though he never saw her face. 

He left the saloon, and after many re- 
buffs, succeeded in getting employment as 
errand boy in alarge importing-house. The 
salary was a mere pittance, butit kept him 
in clothes and coarse food, until one day 
about a year after his apprenticeship there, 
he chanced to save the life of Mr. Belgrade 
the senior partner. A gas pipe in the pri- 
vate office of the firm explodéd, and the 


. place took fire, and Mr. Belgrade, smoth- 


ered and helpless, would have perished in 
the flames, had not Arch, with a bravery 
few would have expected in a bashful re- 
tiring boy, plunged through the smoke and 
flame, and borne him to a place of safety. 

Mr. Belgrade was a man with a con- 
science, and grateful for his life, he re- 
warded his preserver by a clerkship of 
importance. The duties of this office he 
discharged faithfully for three years, when 
the death of the head clerk left a vacancy, 
and when Arch was uineteen, he received 
the situation. 

Through these three years he had been 
a close student. Far into the night he 
pored over his books, and too proud to 
go to school, he hired a teacher, and was 
taught privately. At twenty he was quite 
as well educated as nine-tenths of the 
young men now turned out by our fashion- 
able colleges, and a great deal more sensi- 
ble. He had the experience of men twice 
his years, and having known poverty him- 
self, he was ever ready to alleviate its dis- 
tresses in others. 

Rumors of Margie Harrison’s triumphs 
reached him constantly. For Margie was 
a belle, and a beauty now. Her parents 
were dead, and she had been left tw the 
guardianship of Mr, Treviyn, at whose 
house she made her home, and where she 
reigned a very queen. Old Treviyn’s heart 
at last found sumething beside his dia- 
monds to worship, and Margie had it all 
her own way. 

She came into the store of Belgrade and 
Company one day, and asked to look at 
some laces. Trevilyn was the only ¢lerk 
disengaged, and with a very changeable 
face he came forward to attend to her. He 
felt that she would recognize him at once, 
that she would remember where she had 
seen him the last time—a house-breaker! 
She held his reputation in her keeping. 
She held the power to doom him to 4 
felon’s cell! 
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His hand trembled as he took down the 
laces—she glanced at his face. A start of 
surprise, a conscious painful blush swept 
over her face. He dropped the box, and 
the rich laces fell over her feet. 

“Pardon me,” he said, hurriedly, and 
stooping to pick them up, the little glove 
he had stolen on that night, and which he 
wore always in his bosom, fell out, and 
dropped among the laces. 

She picked it up with a little cry. 

“The very glove that I lost four years 
ago! and you are—’” she stopped, suddenly. 

He paled to the lips, but lifting his head 
proudly, said: 

Go on. 
bear it.’’ 

“No, I will not go on, Let the memory 
die. Iknew you then, but you were so 
young, and had to bear so much among 
temptations! And the other was a villain. 
No, Iam silent. You are safe.” 

He stooped, and lifting the border of her 
shawl, kissed it reverently. 

“If I live,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘ you will 
be glad you have been merciful. Some- 
time, I shall hear you say so.” 

She did not purchase any laces. She 
went out forgetful of her errand, and Arch 
was so awkward for the remainder of the 
day, and committed so many blunders, that 
his fellow-clerks laughed ut him unrebuked, 
and Mr. Belgrade seriously wondered if 
Treviyn had not been taking too much 
champagne. 


Finish the sentence. I can 


Margie Harrison and her guardian sat at 
breakfast, The dining-room was a spacious 
apartment, furnished in oak and green, 
and overlooking the terraces and the flow- 
er-garden. Mr. Trevlyn showed his years 


very plainly. He was nearly seventy-five— 
he looked eighty. Since Margie came to 
live with him, he had grown younger, but 
his snow-white hair and bent frame spoke 
of a weight which was not all time and its 
infirmities. 

Margie looked very lovely this morning, 
and it was of this the old man was think- 
ing, as he glanced at her across the table. 
She had more than fulfilled the promise of 
her childhood. The golden hair was chest- 
nut Row, and pushed behind her ears in 
heavy rippling masses of lightand shadow. 
Her eyes had taken a deeper tone—they 
Were like wells whose depth you could not 
guess at. Her features were delicately ir- 
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regular, the forehead low, broad and white; 
her chin was dimpled as an infant’s, and 
her mouth still ripe and red as a damask 
rosebud. She wore a pink muslin wrapper, 
tied with white ribbons, and in her hair 
drooped a cluster of apple-blossoms. 

“* Margie dear,”’ said Mr. Trevlyn, paus- 
ing in his work of buttering a muffin, “I 
want you to look your prettiest to-night. 
Iam going to bring home a friend of mine. 
One who was, also, your father’s friend. 
Mr. Linmere. He arrived from Europe 
to-day.” 

Margie’s cheek lost a trifle of its peachy 
bloom. She toyed with her spoon, butdid 
not reply to his remark, 

“Did you understand me, child? Mr. 
Linmere has returned.” 

Yes sir,” 

* And is coming here to-night. Remem- 
ber to take extra pains with yourself, Mar- 
gie, for he has seen all the European. beau- 
ties, and I do not want my little American 
flower to be cast in the shade. Will you 
remember it ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Mr, Trevlyn,” 

“ Margie!’ 

“You are aware that Mr. Linmere is 
your affianced husband, are you not?’’ 

have been told so.’’ 

And yet in the face of that fact— Well, 
of all things! girls do beat me! Thank 
Heaven! 1 have none of my own!’ he 
added, testily. 

‘Girls are better let alone, sir. It is 
very hard to feel one’s self bound to fulfil a 
contract of this kind.” 

“ Hard! well now, I should think it easy. 
Mr. Linmere is all that any reasonable 
weman could wish. Not too old, nor yet 
too young; about forty-five, which is just 
the age for a man to marry; good-looking, 
intelligent and wealthy—what more could 
you ask?’’ 

“You forget that I do not love him. 
That he does not love me,” 

“Love! tush! Don’t let me hear any- 
thing about that. I loathe the name! 
Margie, love ruined my only son! For love 
he disobeyed me, and I disowned him. I 
have not spoken his name for years! Your 
father approved of Mr. Linmere, and while 
you were yet a child, you were betrothed. 
And when your father died, what did you 
promise him on his deathbed ?”’ 

Margie grew white as the ribbons at her 
throat. 
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“T promised him that I would try and 
fulfil his requirements.” 

“That you would try. Yes. And that 
was equal to giving an unqualified assent. 
You know the conditions of the will, I 
believe ?”’ 

“Ido. If I marry without your consent 
under the age of twenty-one, I forfeit my 
patrimony. And Iam nineteen now. And 
Ishall not marry without your consent.”’ 

“* Margie, you must marry Mr. Linmere, 
Do not hope to do differently. Itis your 
duty. He has lived single all these years 
waiting for you.. He will be kind to you, 
and you will behappy. Prepare to receive 
him with becoming respect.” 

Mr. Treviyn considered his duty per- 
formed, and went out for his customary 
walk, feeling very much as if he wished 
the world had been constructed in such a 
manner as to make the existence of women 
a superfluity. They had caused him a 


great deal of trouble. 

At dinner Mr. Linmere arrived. Margie 
met him with cold composure. He scanned 
her fair face and almost faultless face 
with the eye of a connoisseur, and congrat- 


ulated himself on the fortune which was 
to give him such a bride without the per- 
plexity of a wooing. She was beautiful 
and attractive, and he had feared she 
might be ugly, which would have been a 
@ampener on his satisfaction. True, her 
wealth would have counterbalanced any 
@egree of personal deformity; but Mr. 
Paul Linmere admired beauty, and liked 
to have pretty things around him. 

To tell the truth, he was sadly in need 
of money. It was fortunate. that his old 
friend, Mr. Harrison—Margie’s dead father 
—had taken it into his head to plight his 
daughter’s troth to him, while she was ‘yet 
achild. Mr. Harrison had been an eccen- 
tric man, and from the fact that in many 
points of religious belief he and Mr. Paul 
Linmere agreed—for both were miserable 
skeptics—he valued him above all other 
men, and thought his daughter’s happiness 
would be secured by the union he had 
planned. 

Linmere had been abroad several years, 
and had led a very reckless dissipated life. 
Luxurious by nature, lacking in moral 
rectitude, and having wealth at his com- 
mand, he indulged himself unrestrained ; 
and when at last he left the gay French 
capital, and returned to America, his whole 
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fortune, with the exception of a few thou- 
sands, was dissipated. So he needed a 
rich wife sorely—and was not disposed to 
defer his happiness. 

He met Margie with and 
bowed his tall head to kiss the white hand 
she extended to him. She drew it away 
coldly—something about the man made 
her shrink from him—something about him 
reminded her of a serpent. 

“Tam so happy to meet you again, Mar- 
gie, and after ten years of separation! I 
have thought so much and so often of you!” 

**Thank you, Mr. Linmere,”’ 

* Will you not call me Paul ?”’ he asked, 
ina subdued voice, letting his dangerous 
eyes full of light and softness, rest on her. 

An expression of haughty surprise swept 
her face. She drew back a pace. 

“Tam not accustomed to address gentle- 
men—mere acquaintances—by their Chris- 
tian names, sir.”’ 

“But in this case, Margie? Surely the 
relations existing between us will admit of 
such a familiarity.” 

* There are no relations existing between 
us at present, Mr. Linmere,” she answered, 
haughtily; ‘‘and if, in obedience to the 
wishes of the dead, we should ever become 
connected in name, I beg leave to assure 
you in the beginning that you will always 
be Mr. Linmere to me.”’ 

A flush of anger meunted to his cheek, 
he set his teeth, but. outwardly he was 
calm andsubdued. Anger, just at present, 
was not his forte. 

“IT hope to win your love, Margie. I 
trust I shall,” he answered, sadly enough 
to have aroused almost any woman’s pity; 
but some subtle instinct told Margie he 
was false to the core. 

But all through the evening he was 
affable, and complaisant, and forbearing. 
She made no attempt to conceal her dislike 
of him. Concealments were not familiar 
to Margie’s nature. She was frank and 
open as the day. 

Mr. Linmere’s fascinations were many 
and varied. He had a gréat-deal of adap- 
tation, and made himself agreeable to every 
one. He had travelled extensively, was 4 
close observer, and had a retentive memo 
ry. Mr. Treviyn was charmed with bim. 
So was Alexandrine Lee, a friend of Mar 
gie’s, a rival belle, who accidentally (?) 
dropped in to spend the evening. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


“X” and “H”: a Telegraph Operator’s Story. 


WINTER WIND. 
BY MBS. ©. 0. HATHAWAY. 


Blow calmly, Winter Wind, about my door! 
Rattle the casements with a gentle hand; 
More kindly than your wont in days before, 
Sweep o’er the desolate and dreary land. 


My spirit has grown weak, and cannot bear 
The chilling murmur of your wailing sounds; 
O temper now your piercing frosty air, : 
To blow athwart its quivering half-healed wounds. 


Time was when I enjoyed your every mood, % 
And drew in vigor with your wildest breath, 

Before amid your revelry there stood 
The shadow and reality of death. 


Time was when e’en your fiercest tones awoke 
An echo in the soul akin to mirth; 
When mid your frozen cadences there broke 


A sudden gladness o’er the solemn earth. | 


Your deep resounding strains were fitting parts 
In the grand anthem Nature fitly sings; 


Responsive to the key in human hearts, 
She strikes discordant or harmonious strings. 


Softly, O Wind of Winter! softly blow, 
Give all your mighty currents mild increase, 
Deal gently with your white handmaiden, Snow, 
And let the happy earth repose in peace! 


Warren, Mass., January, 1875. 


“X” AND “H”: A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’S STORY. 


BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


I. 

My temperament, as I am well aware, is 
very peculiar; in most things 1 am what 
might be termed an extremist. Persons 
and things which I like I am very fond of ; 
and what I have a distaste to I hate from 
the bottom of my heart, if I may be per- 
mitted the use of so strong a term as 
hate.” 

This characteristic renders life at once 
pleasant and disagreeable. Beautiful 
things almost fascinate me,. making of 
earth a heaven; while repulsive things 
convert this heaven into something far 
different. Society, fortunately, is made up 
of such a variety of individuals, each pos- 
sessing some trait peculiar to himself, that 
it furnishes a wonderful source of study, 


and at the same time renders me happy 
and miserable. This is a long prelude to 
my story, but a necessary one, as will be 
perceived ere I am done, 

** Born of poor but respectable parents,” 
I was blessed with an excellent opportunity 
for study; and, devoting myself to my 
books, I, in a short time, accomplished 
what it would have taken most persons 
much longer to perform. 

By the most earnest endeavor I was en- 
abled to graduate from Harvard, with no 
little honor, I think I can say with entire 
freedom from egotism. Having graduated, 
I was offered a situation as correspondent 
for one of our popular journals, which 
suited me nicely, and which I at once ac- 
cepted; inasmuch as I was to travel in and 
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write from Europe. In this way I could 
visit those time-hallowed places with which 
I had in a measure become acquainted 
through my long study of the classics; and 
certainly nothing can be more pleasing to 
one interested in the beauties of Homer 
and Virgil, the thrilling utterances of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, than a personal ac- 
quaintance with the places where they 
lived and died. 

While in Venice I made the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman named Simpson, 
from New York. He was a wealthy mer- 
chant, and was travelling with his family 
on account of the ill-health of his wife. 
The family was a very pleasant one, but 
the daughter, a young lady of about nine- 
teen, interested me more than all the 
others. . 

I have said I was extremely fond of beau- 
tiful things; and among women Eva Simp- 
son was the most beautiful I had ever 
met. Did I possess the faculty of descrip- 
tion which novelists have, I would gladly 
paint her portrait in ink; as I have not, 
I will only say, picture to yourselves the 
most beautiful brunette you can imagine, 
of the medium height, and rather slim, 
and you will have a truer conception of 
her than I can give you. Words would 
fail me to do her justice. And her dispo- 
sition was as charming as were her looks 
and -ways. I was fascinated, withal, by 
the aptitude she manifested in the com- 
prehension of things in general, which I 
noticed througbout the entire period we 
were intimately associated. 

I was at this time only twenty-four, a 
susceptible period in a man’s life; and, of 
course, in a few weeks I was deeply in 
love with her, on every possible occasion 
seeking her society, and superlatively mis- 
erable if a day passed and I did not meet 
her. Of course, with her beauty, wealth 
and intelligence, cavaliers by the score 
there were, only too glad to do homage at 
her shrine, among whom were gentlemen 
of means, who could give her such an “ es- 
tablishment”’ as she deserved, which I 
could not—having my own way to win, with 
no glory or property for me save what I 
gained by my unaided efforts. 

As most poor people are, I was proud- 
spirited, and for a time was uncertain 
what to do under the circumstances; but 
“faint heart ne’er won fair lady;” so one 


evening, as we were listlessly gliding along 
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in a gondola, the moonbeams casting dark 
shadows across the watery streets, I in 
impassioned words declared my love, and 
asked her to become my wife, stating my 
circumstances exactly as they were. She 
heard me through, and then said, quietly: 

“Mr. Earl, that you are not rich would 
make no difference, so far as my love is 
concerned. And your candid confession 
of your love for me is very dear. There is 
no gentleman of my acquaintance whom I 
esteem more highly. I will not deny that 
I was aware that you esteemed me highly, 
for I knew my society was agreeable to 
you. I did not imagine you loved me so 
much, or I would have taken the means to 
prevent it. Not that your love is unpleas- 
ant to me; far from it. I only speak on 
your own account, I could love you, did I 
try, but that would be wrong, as I am, and 
have been for two years, engaged to a gen- 
tleman in Illinois. Rest assured,” she 
continued, ‘your friendship will be as 
dear to me as ever. Nor can we, for want 
of the greater, afford to give up the less 
love, can we?” she said, with a smile. 

I assented to this; and though friendship 
is not quite so dear to one in love as it may 
be to others, I rested satisfied, as no one 
was at fault for my disappointment save 
myself; and there was no little consolation 
in thinking, if she could never be mine, 
neither could any one of her ether attend- 
ants, who were so zealous in their atten- 
tions, win her. In afew weeks I left Ven- 
ice for other parts of Europe, and when I 
parted from her, she wished me tbe great- 
est prosperity, and invited me to call on 
her in her own home, when we had again 
reached our native land. So we were ver 
ily “the best of friends,” as she said. We 
deemed it expedient not to enter into cor- 
respondence with each other; so, during 
the entire period which I passed in Europe, 
after leaving the City of the Sea, I never 
heard from her but once, and that through 
a gentleman whom | met in London, whe 
was in Venice during my stay there, and 
whom I suspected of having also made 
proposals to Miss Eva Simpson, though I 
never knew it for certainty. 


IL 
Ow; returning to America, when I had 
completed my tour of observation, I was 
undecided to what I had best give my 


& 


fessions seemed full to overflowing, and I 
could not endure the humiliation of occu- 
pying a second or third rate position in any 
of them. I was offered asituation as prin- 


. cipal in a flourishing school, but did not 


consider my temperament compatible with 
the instruction of the young; and, besides, 
teaching was too monotonous, possessing 
too little excitement to suit my nervous 
disposition. I could have had a position 
on the editorial corps of the journal with 
which I had been indirectly connected for 
two years, but the life of a journalist isa 
hard one, not particularly remunerative, 
and @#fers but little chance for promotion. 

While attending to my studies, the nat- 
ural sciences had afforded me great pleas- 
ure; and no point in their entire realm 
was so fraught with interest and wonder 
as that of electricity. There was a certain 
incomprehensible something about it which 
won my closest attention; and though I 
never anticipated becoming a second 
Franklin, much as I could have desired 
such a result, I did long for a situation in 
which I would be enabled to study its hid- 
den mysteries. 

So, when my duties as correspondent 
ended, I devoted my time to the study of 
telegraphy; and after several months I 
sought and obtained a situation as operator 
in an office in Michigan. True, the salary 
was not Jarge, but where is the person, in- 
terested in any subject, who allows merely 
pecuniary interests to interfere with the 
prosecution of his favorite pursuit ?—es- 
pecially if it is sufficiently remunerative to 
support him in a respectable manner. As 
with others, so it was with me; only by as 
much as my temperament was more active 
and nervous than is the disposition of the 
majority of people, so I was more zealous 
in my calling than are most persons who 


act as operators, and who only consider” 


their occupation valuable in so far as their 
situation affords them a good subsistence 
in an easy manner. 

Beside myself there were three operators 
in the office where I was located; but, ere 
many months, my earnestness was rewarded 
by promotion to manager, which being the 
highest position there attainable, I was for 
the present contented. 

Medical men, by long acquaintance with 
disease and suffering, are said to lose in a 
great measure their sensitiveness; and the 
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attention as a vocation. Each of the pro- 


same may be said of operators. Of course, 
matters of great importance only are sub- 
mitted to transmission by telegraph; hence 
a large part of messages relate to sickness 
and death. I remember how I was affected 
when I first received a death-message; one 
announcing the decease of a young man, 
the only support of his widowed mother in 
her declining years, I knew the woman, 
and from my heart I pitied her; could 
hardly have felt worse had it been my own 
brother who was dead. But in time this 
wore away—my feeling of unhappiness on 
such occasions—and I came to consider all 
messages whatever merely in a business 
point of view. 

One evening, after business hours, I was 
sitting in my office, making up reports, and 
at the same time enjoying a fine Havana, 
when a young man came in, and, without 
saying a word, quietly seated himself near 
the stove. He was a fine-looking gentle- 
man, dressed very fashionably, yet in ex- 
cellent taste, with no inclination to the 
“flashy.”” But there was a certain some- 
thing in his countenance which did not 
exactly please me, though I paid but little 
attention to it or him—merely nodding as 
he entered, and then kept on about my 
business. 

After a while, as he said nothing, I asked 
him if I could in any way accommodate 
him. In reply he said: — 

“T hope you will pardon me, but I used 
to telegraph myself; and being under the 
necessity of remaining in this town over 
night, where 1 am entirely unacquainted, 
I came in here, thinking, if you were not 
too busy, you would perhaps allow me the 
use of some of your keys in refreshing my 
knowledge of the subject. It is one in 


“which I was greatly interested, but I have 


not had anything to do with it for several 
years.” 

Aware of my own interest in the subject, 
and presuming him an enthusiast like my- 
self, I said: 

“ Certainly, sir; you are welcome to use 
any of these keys. This one is on the line 
between T. and F., and there being no 
night officers on that line, you can use it 


‘with no fear of breaking any one.”’ 


** Shall I not trouble you ?” 

“Not at all,” said I. And the gentle- 
man came inside the fence inclosing the 
operating-room from the rest of the office, 
and seating; himself, commenced his writ- 
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ing. He was certainly a skillful operator, 
even surpassing myself in the rapidity with 
which he wrote. For a time he amused 
himself with making different letters and 
writing various sentences, and then he 
commenced rapidly calling “X,” signing 
when he did so “‘ H.’”’ There was no such 
“ call’? on the line, and I could not un- 
derstand why he ran on that letter; but at 
last there came i.”? ‘* X.” 

I thought to myself, the gentleman is 
ahead of me here—evidently understands 
something which I do not; so, quite inter- 
ested, though apparently absorbed in my 
own work, I paid the closest attention to 
his writing. Immediately, on having his 
“x” answered, he wrote: 

“Rh vevibgsrmt zoivzwb uli lUvizgrim? 
HH.” And in a moment the reply came: 

“Bo wldn ginliiid mrtsg. X.” 

After this the stranger kept on with his 
promiscuous writing, and when he was 
done, said: 

“Thank you, sir, for your kindness. I 
find I have not entirely lost my knowledge 
of the art.” 

“You are welcome. No, you have not 
forgotten how to use the key, by any 
means, and once you must have been very 
skillful.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,”’ said he, 
with asmile. “There was always some- 
thing fascinating to me in telegraphing; 
so, when I was attending school, I fear J 
devoted more time to it than I ought— 
more than was consonant with success in 
other pursuits; at least, the professor used 
to advise me to give more attention to my 
studies generally.” 

** It is, indeed, a wonderful science,”’ re- 


turned I; “ and it is surprising that, being - 


80 valuable, it should so frequently be 
used for evil purposes.”” And as 1 said 
this, I fixed my gaze upon him closely. 

“So it is,”” he replied, without a feature 
in his handsome face changing. “And the 
same is true of nearly everything,’ he 
continued. “The best things are often 
‘turned to the worst uses.” 

A short conversation ensued, and then 
he arose to depart, placing a card in my 
hand as he did so with the remark: 

“T have neglected to introduce myself, 
but if you ever visit E——, I shall be 
pleased to entertain you. You will easily 
find my residence. Again thanks for your 
kindness, and good-evening.” 
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T responded to him a “‘ good-evening,” 
and on looking at the card found the name 
CHARLES HamprTon. 

I knew I had heard the name before, 
but at first could not remember where; 
then like a flash it came tome. This was 
the name of Eva Simpson’s betrothed, and 
there could be no mistaking the identity. 
She had told me E—— was the place of 
residence of the Charles Hampton. and it 
was my visitor’s home. Moreover, he (the 
stranger) was evidently a gentleman of 
wealth and culture. Two persons of the 
same name Were possible; such a resem- 
blance in other respects was far from prob- 
able. Were we then in some mysterious 
way to be connected ? 

For a long time I pondered upon the 
strange fate leading to this meeting, and 
then my mind reverted to the mysterious 
telegraphing. True, the letters sent and 
received were devoid of sense, but I was 
confident there was some meaning, if only 
it could be found. 

By long practice an operator becomes as 
familiar with other operators’ writing over 
the wires as with an individual’s penman- 
ship; but I could not locate “ X’s”’ writ- 
ing. Possibly it might be some stranger 


‘in an office, as my visitor was. The 


thought struck me that mayhap I would 
be able to get him again. SoI went to the 
key and called “ X,” signing “‘H,” tillI 
was tired. No response came; so if “‘ X” 
was a regular operator on the line, he was 
not deceived by my calling. 

Then I set my wit at work to decipher 
the senseless sentences, and found the key 
to the solution by transposing the alpha- 
bet; using z for a, yforb, etc. The let 
ters thus transposed read as follows: 

“Is everything all ready for operation ?” 
And the reply was: 

“Yes, come down to-morrow night.” 

I was now convinced something was up, 
even if Hampton did go down; but I could 
only await developments. I did not sleep 
much that night; and falling into 4 
drowse, I was continually in trouble, of au 
indefinite kind, in which Eva, Hampton 
and myself were strangely mixed up. 

I made no reference to the matter among 
the other operators in the office, for fear 
something would thereby result to entirely 
overthrow any plans I might form. 

Two days subsequent to the occurrence 
a message from F. was received at-our 


office for a Mr. Kimball, well known as a 
detective. It was as follows: 


‘*Bank robbed last evening. Come at 
once. Sig. President.’’ 


Mr. Kimball went down and remained 
several days, and on his return came into 
the telegraph office. I asked him as to his 
success, and he said: 

“Positively I have had none. Itis the 
most curious case I have ever known. 
The bank officers suspect no one, nor is 
there any one on whom the least suspicious 
thing can be fastened.” 

When he was through, I said: 

“Excuse me, but I think I can work 


. this case up for you.” 


“Do you, indeed ?”’ asked Mr. Kimball. 

“T do, assuredly,” I returned. 

“Have you had any experience as a 
detective ?”’ 

“Never.” 

“*T should say this was a blind case for 
a novice.” 

“Doubtless it is; but I will tell you 
what I wish youwoulddo, Take me down 
to F. and introduce me as one of your fra- 
ternity who, having heard of this case 
through yourself, desires to try and work 
itup. Will you do so, or does it seem too 
strange a freak to deserve a moment’s con- 
sideration ?”” 

“T confess, Mr. Earl, it appears freak- 
ish. Inasmuch as things can be no worse, 
Iam willing to give you a chance to try 
what you can do, trusting you will exercise 
due caution.” 

“T will, indeed,” said I. ‘‘ Come in to- 
morrow morning, and I will go down with 
you; “‘orno,”’—I added. ‘‘ You go down 
in the morning, and I will follow you in 
the P.M. That will prevent any suspicion 
that you have an ‘accomplice.’ I shall 
assume such a disguise that I hardly think 
you will recognize me. Please meet me 
at the M—— House.”’ 

“TI will do so,” said Mr. Kimball; and 
he went away. 

That afternoon I arranged my work so 
lcould be absent several days. The sea- 
son of the year was favorable, in that bus- 
iness was comparatively quiet, and my re- 
ports for the month were all made up. 
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III. 

THE disguise I assumed the next day 
consisted of long heavy whiskers and mus- 
tache (my face was smooth), a wig of 
bushy hair (my own was straight), and a 
pair of plain-glass spectacles; and, going 
out on the street, I was not recognized by 
any of myfriends. 

Arriving at F., I went immediately to 
M-—— House, and as it was nearly time 
for tea, I took up a paper to look over, 
having registered my name as ‘“ Henry 
Quimby, Chicago Ill.’ 

While I was scanning the contents of the 
paper, Mr. Kimball came in, and, not find- 
ing my name on the register, turned away, 
evidently disappointed; then he came and 
sat down, only a short distance from me, 
watching the door very closely to see if I 
came jn, I smiled to think how effectual- 
ly I had deceived him, and said, in a 
whisper: 

**So you didn’t know me ?” 

He recognized my voice, and, turning to 
me, replied, quietly: 

“IT declare, you are transmogrified. I 
guess you’!l do,” 

**T shall endeavor said I. Have 
you been to the bank?” I added. 

“Yes. I have arranged everything in 
that direction, and the president and cash- 
ier will call on you this evening, at your 
room. That will obviate observations by 
outsiders,” 

“That is a good idea,” said I, ‘and 
now we will, hereafter, act as strangers.” 

Soon tea was announced, and 1 confess [ 
was sufficiently hungry to relish my food 
that night. I was about to rise from the 
table, when who should come in but 
Charles Hampton, accompanied by a young 
man a few years his junior. Of course, 
Hampton could not penetrate my disguise, 
and I determined to remain at the table a 
while longer and watch. So I ordered 
another cup of tea and some more rolls, 
and taking a paper from my pocket, ap- 
peared to be very busy over its contents. 

In no long time the table was deserted, 
save by us three, and I was confident some- 
thing would now “turn up” to aid me, 
for I was persuaded Hampton was the 
rogue, though I had not much to found 
such an opinion on. But not one point 
did I make by my endeavor, for they quiet- 
ly ate their supper, and as quietly went out 
from the dining-room, hardly making any 
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remarks during the entire meal. They 
had been gone from the table only a 
moment, when I also arose and went to 
the office and gota cigar. Hampton and 
his friend did likewise, and then left the 
house, 

In the evening Kimball called and intro- 
duced the president and cashier of the 
bank. I found them very genial persons, 
glad that I was willing to aid them ina 
‘case which promised such uvcertain results. 


The total loss was about $60,000, including 


bonds, notes, papers, etc. The gentlemen 
thought the notes and papers, which could 
not with safety be disposed of, would be 
returned; in which case the loss would 
stand at a figure not far from $40,000. 


“ By the way,”’ said the president, “ you 
will find Mr. Hampton willing to aid you 


in your work.”’ 
‘“* Mr. Hampton ?” I returned. a 
“Yes, Mr. Charles Hampton of E——, 
lll. His father is president of the bank 
at that place, and he is the bookkeeper. 


His father is one of the directors of our 
bank, and of course, Mr. Charles is much 
interested in the affair.’’ 

**I presume his aid would be valuable, 
but I prefer to labor unaided, with your 
permission.” 


“Certainly, if you desire it,” was the 
response. 

“Thank you; and we will avoid being 
seen in cofmpany each of the other, or at 
least I will not visit you, till 1 have at- 
tained to some result, for fear the guilty 
ones, if in this vicinity, may become sus- 
picious. You and the directors will, of 
course, discuss matters as quietly as possi- 
ble; and, in a week,I trust to make a 
favorable report,”’ said I. 


“*Your hopefulness gives me courage,”’ 
said the cashier, and then I was left alone. 


I confess I was working up the case in a 
peculiar manner, starting with the conclu- 
sion that Charles Hampton was the guilty 
party; my aim was to prove it. Somehow 
must continue to have him become ac- 


quainted with Henry Quimby. 
Fortune favored me; for, on the second 


evening of my stay in F., lounging into the 
billiard-room of the hotel, I found him cue 


in hand. Begging his pardon, I told him, 
if agreeable, I would like to play hima 
game. And we did play several, and I was 
i» sloriously beaten, as I expected to be. 

‘es making his acquaintance I was in- 
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troduced to his friend, Frank Powers, 
whom I found to be a clerk in the bank. 

In my own mind I was confident I was 
gaining ground; as confident as I was that 
Charles Hampton and Frank Powers were 
the ones on whom the blow would fall, 
But first I must make an examination 
into circumstances, particularly those of 
Powers. 

I found he was a steady respectable 
young man, respected, too, with no bad 
habits or small vices, such as are common 


to a place like F. An invalid father and 
a young sister were dependent on him, to 
whom he was thoroughly devoted; often 
sacrificing needed things to their comfort. 
The bank officials had the greatest confi- 
dence in him, as did every ene of whom I 


indirectly made inquiries. I found, too, 


that he passed more or less of his leisure 
time in the telegraph office. This was 
worthy of notice. 

Now I must learn more of Hampton, and 
for this purpose I went directly to E—. 


All I could learn in reference to him was 


decidedly in his favor, his reputation being 
excellent. He lived with his father, and 
was far from a spendthrift; considered 


rather close, taking into account his posi- 
tion and expectations. I confess I was at 


a loss, for I fully expected to find some 
‘weak point; not one was perceptible. 

So 1 returned to F. a little discouraged. 
That evening, going into the reading-room 
I found Hampton writing a letter. He 
recognized me by a nod of the head; but 
on passing behind him, I found a letter, or 
rather an envelop, by his chair, directed 
to him, in one corner of which was printed, 


“ Kentucky Grand Lottery.” Here I was 
certain was another point; at any rate I 
determined to make a bold push, result as 
it might. So when I left the room, I told 
him I would like to have him call on me 
at my room, that evening, if convenient. 
He said he would, and a few moments 
after I went to my apartment, he came to 
my door, rapped, and was admitted. 

After a few moments’ conversation I ob- 
served: 

“Mr. Hampton, you have not suspected 
it, but 1 am here in the capacity of a detec- 


tive, to find the person or persons who 
committed the bank robbery.” 

“Are you? Lreally never did suspect 
it,’ said he. ‘“ Have you any clue to 
them ?”’ 


“T have more than a clue,” said I. 
am certain I know the guilty ones.” 

**So sure as that?” asked he, smiling. 

“ Yes sir,” said I; ‘‘ and,” looking him 
in the face, “you and Powers are the 
persons.” 

“T? he returned, while his lip trembled 
visibly. ‘1? 

“ Yes, you, Charles Hampton. You may 
as well confess all, for I have proof in 
abundance,”’ 


I never saw any one more dumfounded 
than was he; and, in a little time, he did 


confess all, evem to the smallest point. I 
' will not go into detail, but merely say, he 
and Powers had both invested largely in 
lottery schemes, from which they had never 


realized anything, and also in stocks, of 


less value than the paper required to tran- 
sact the business, He had never been dis- 
sipated, but was desirous to become rich, 
- thathe might enjoy more luxuries. He 
completely exonerated Powers from any 


guilt, further than he himself instigated, 


He said the robbery was easy to accom- 
plish, inasmuch as Powers had a mirror in 
front of him, whereby he could notice the 
various numbers used about the combina- 
tion locks. 


“But,” said he, “ how came you to sus- 
pect me ?”” 

Removing my wig, whiskers and glasses, 
Isaid. “Do you recognize me, now?” 


“You are the telegraph operator at 
Ll.” 


“And your telegraphing was what con- 
vieted you. When you were writing I 
noticed you called X several times. There 
isno such call on the line, and when it 


was answered I was surprised; so 1 took 
your message and the answer, and studied 
them out, and was convinced something 
was wrong;”’ and then I told him about 
the envelop, etc., till he understood the 
entire matter as well as I. 

“Tt is all up with me, so far as secrecy 
is concerned,” saidhe. “But can I not 
compromise with you? If it becomes 
public Frank is ruined, and I consider him 
innocent, though possibly you may not. 
And, honestly, I know a lady whose heart 
Would be broken by my wickedness becom- 
ing known to her. 1 deserve punishment, 


“T 
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but I have a regard for the feelings of 
others. Provided I return the entire 
amount taken, and enough more to pay all 
expenses, with a satisfactory sum to settle 
with you, will you endeavor to arrange the 
affair without pub! icity ?” 

*Tdo not know as it is right to do as 
you desire, but I wil! see what can be done. 
I trust there is no n. ed of placing you under 
arrest ?” said I. 

“T claim to be a gentleman in spite of 
this error,” he returned, his eyes flashing. 
* And what good would it do me to at- 
tempt to run away ?”’ 

** You are right. Excuse me for harbor- 
ing any suspicions, even for an instant,’’ 
said I, “Please call en me to-morrow, at 
eleven,” 


“T will do so,” said he, and left the 


room. 

In the morning I called on the bank 
officials, and informed them of my success, 
but mentioned no names. 


“And,” said I, “I restore your property 
to you. Will you grant me the favor not 
to ask who the guilty ones are, and to per- 
mit them to go unpunished, and that they 
even go without any further consideration ? 
This is their first, and I know it will be 
their last, offence. Besides, their punish- 
ment will seriously affect many innocent | 
persons.” 

They thought it was a peculiar way to 
do business, especially of such a kind, and, 
for a long time, were uncertain how to act; 
but, influenced by my arguments and the 
good I had done, they finally assented to 


my wishes; and a mystery always attached 


to the affair in the minds of every one save 


of us three. Charles Hampton is now my 
warmest friend, and Frank Powers is him- 
self a bank president. 


No! Idid not marry Eva Simpson, but 
Charles Hampton did take her as a wife, 
nor dol know that his one misdeed ren- 
dered him any less worthy to be her hus- 
band. He knows of my once love for her, 
nor does he wonder at it, loving her so 
much himself. He made up for depriving 
me of Eva by giving me his own sister, 
whom all confess a charming woman. 

May all operators be as successful as I 
was, is my best wish. 


In the year of our Lord 18—, before 
steam had driven the old packet ships from 
the seas, the city of Philadelphia was the 
port to which the best and most popular 
vessels belonged. There was one line, 
especially, that held its place in the public 
favor long after the steamers commenced 
to make such havoc in the old state of 
affairs. The largest and fleetest of the 
vessels of this line was the “ Sovereign of 
the Seas,” and sure am I that a finer ship 
never spread her canvas to the breeze. 
Everything was fitted up on a scale of the 
utmost magnificence, and nothing was left 
undone that could in the least contribute 
to the comfort of the passengers. 

The captain, Brydges by name, was an 
old sailor. He had been born at sea, and 
had passed all but twelve years of his life 
on salt water. He loved the noble ship 
which he commanded, better than he did 
himself, and her loss was the hardest blow 
that ever fell upon him. How this came 
about, it is the purpose of these pages to 
relate. 

The year 18— is memorable for the fury 
with which that dreadful scourge, the 
cholera, swept through the busy populated 
cities of Europe and America. There are 
many still living, who remember with what 
terror people watched the progress of the 
pestilence through the land, and how they 
suffered almost death from their fears. It 
was a season of darkness and anguish, such 
as America had never known before. God 
grant the fearful drama may not be 
repeated ! 

It was on a bright July morning, in this 
terrible year, that “ The Sovereign of the 
Seas” sailed out of the Mersey for Phila- 
delphia. She had thirty passengers in the 
cabin, and three hundred in the steerage. 
All were cheerful and happy, and no one 
dreamed of the troubles that were to beset 
their voyage. They were leaving a land in 

which the pestilence was just beginning to 
appear, and seeking a new world, which as 
yet the scourge had left untouched. The 


fine weather and the balmy breezes gave 
them great cause for hope, and it would 
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THE PLAGUE SHIP. 


BY JAMES D, M’CABE, JR. 


have been strange had any one experienced 
a fear for the future. 

Among the cabin passengers, was a young 
officer of the American navy, Lieutenant 
Walter Fairfax. He had been stationed in 
the Mediterranean, but his health had 
failed there, and he was now going back 
to the States to recover it. He was a fine 
handsome fellow, and withal a genuine 
seaman. The captain, who was also an 
American, took afancy to him from the 
first, and his friendship seemed to be fully 
returned by the lieutenant. He kept the 
captain company in his watch, and fre- 
quently relieved him of his duties. 

“The Sovereign of the Seas’”’ had now 
been at sea six days. The weather had 
been all that could be desired, and the 
swift-sailing craft had made excellent time. 
The log showed that she was fully up to 
her usual speed, and the captain declared 
there was no doubt that they would reach 
Philadelphia quicker this time, than on 
any previous voyage which the ship had 
made. 

On the seventh day the weather grew 
cooler, and a misty disagreeable rain began 
to fall about twilight, which continued all 
night, and the next day. On the eighth 
night, a heavy fog settled down over the 
ocean, completely shutting out everything. 
It was impossible to see across the deck, 
and the mist was close and stifling. Very 
naturally, such unpleasant weather threw 
a gloom over the passengers. This time it 
even affected the crew, used as they were 
to such occurrences. The mate said to the 
captain that he felt as if something dread- 
ful was about to happen, and could not 
shake off the foreboding. The skipper 

laughed at the idea, but somehow the laugh 

had not its usual hearty ring. The fog 
was not only unpleasant, it was dangerous. 

The ship was right in the track of vessels 

to and from Europe and America, and it 

was not improbable that in the impene- 
trable gloom a collision might occur. This 
made the captain anxious and uneasy, and 
kept him on deck long after his watch was 
ended. Lieutenant Fairfax, whose experi- 
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ence made him fully alive to the danger, 
bore him company. 

The two were standing by the cabin door, 
and had relapsed into silence. Suddenly 
the young man raised his head, and peered 
anxiously into the mist. 

“What is the matter?” asked Captain 
Brydges. 

‘*T am confident,” replied the lieutenant, 
“there is a large vessel near us. You are 
an old sailor, captain, and you must have 
felt that inexplicable mysterious conscious- 
ness which often assures men of our pro- 
fession of the presence of a ship, even 
when we cannot see it. I~’ 

He was interrupted by a sound like the 
creaking of cordage. 

** Keep her away,” cried the captain to 
the man at the wheel. ‘‘ Down with your 
helm. Hard! hard! There’s a vessel off 
the port bow.” 

“Ship ahoy!’ came rattling across the 
water through the fog, the voice having 
that hoarse brazen sound which a trumpet 
imparts to it. ‘* What ship is that?” 

“* The Sovereign of the Seas,’ eight days 
out from Liverpool; bound for Philadel- 
phia,” hailed the captain, promptly, in 
reply. ‘* What ship is that ?”’ 

“ Tell them in America to watch for me. 
Iam on my way,” said the strange voice, 
in atone that made the skipper shudder, 
in spite of himself. 

“ What ship is that?’ Captain Brydges 
thundered, vexed that his question had not 
been answered. 

“You will know soon enough. Ha, ha, 
ha!’ 

The laughter seemed to ring through the 
ship with an infernal echo. The captain 
shook off the feeling of dread which had 
crept over him at first. At that time the 
high seas were not entirely free from the 
presence of rovers, and he thought he had 
now encountered one of these crafts. He 
turned to Lieutenant Fairfax, and said: 

“*T think I had better assemble the crew. 
That rascal may attempt foul play with us, 
and—” 

He paused abruptly. The light from the 
cabin was shining full in the face of his 
companion, who had sank back against 
the wood-work for support. The young 
man’s face was as livid as that of a corpse, 
and he was trembling as with an ague. 

“Great heavens, man!’ exclaimed Cap- 
tain Brydges. ‘‘Whatis the matter? You 
must be ill.” 
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“Tam not well,” replied the lieutenant, 
feebly. “I have had a sudden and terrible 
shock. Let the crew alone, captain. You 
will not be troubled by this stranger again. 
I know what I say, and to-morrow I will 
explain it to you. To-night I cannot.” 

With these words, the young man passed 
into the cabin, and hurried into his state- 
room, leaving the commander .of the ship 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and not 
a little alarmed. The captain passed a 
sleepless night, and paced the deck rest- 
lessly until broad day. 

By the morning the fog had cleared 
away, and the weather had grown as warm 
as when the voyage began. All hands, 
passengers and crew, were delighted with 
the change. 

At breakfast, the seat of Lieutenant Fair- 
fax was vacant, and upon sending to his 
stateroom to know the cause, answer was 
returned that he was very sick. Towards 
midday, Captain Brydges received a mes- 
sage from him to come to him at once. 
Upon entering the stateroom, the skipper 
found the ship’s surgeon sitting by the 
berth, looking very grave and sad. He 
was astonished and shocked at the change 
in the young lieutenant’s face. He seemed 
a complete wreck of what he had been the 
day before. 

**T had no idea you were so sick,” said 
the skipper, ‘* or I would have been heve 
before.”’ 

“T am a doomed man, captain,” said the 
lieutenant, faintly. “Iam almost gone.” 

“Ono; not so bad as that?’ commenced 
the captain; but the sick man interrupted 
him. 

“Captain Brydges,” he said, in a low 
startling voice, “I shall be a dead man by 
sunset. Ihave the Asiatic cholera in its 
worst form.” 

The skipper started back in affright. 

“ My God!’ he exclaimed. 

“Tt is true,” said Lieutenant Fairfax, 
speaking with great difficulty. ‘‘I had no 
cause to fear it when I came on board. 
God grant that mine may be the only 
case. As soon as lam dead, captain, sew 
me up in a blanket, and drop me overboard 
at once.” He paused a moment, as if to 
gather strength, for he was very much ex- 
hausted, and then went on. “I promised 
last night to explain my strange words 
about the vessel we spoke. Who the per- 
son was that hailed you, or what is the 
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character of the vessel he commands, I do 
not know. I only know that your being 
spoken by him bodes you no good. Two 
years ago, the frigate to which 1 was at- 
tached was spoken in a similar manner in 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and during the 
next week we lost one hundred of our men 
from cholera. I fear this is an evil omen, 
and that I am but the first of a long list of 
victims.” 

He sank back exhausted, and the cap- 
tain turned to the surgeon in a state of be- 
wilderment, and asked if the lieutenant 
was not wandering in his mind; but the 
surgeon answered that the mind of his 
patient was perfectly clear, and that there 
was no doubt that he would die before 
sunset. It was the most rapid case of 
cholera he had ever known. He advised 
his commander to keep the circumstance 
secret. No other case might occur, and 
the knowledge of this one would be sure to 
produce a panic among the passengers and 
crew, that might lead to serious results. 


Lieutenant Fairfax died that afternoon. . 


The surgeon told the passengers he had 
died of heart-disease, and accounted for 
his sudden burial by stating that he had 
requested it. With these explanations, 
the passengers were compelled to content 
themselves, but they were far from being 
satisfied. The studied reticence of the 
captain and surgeon, the only persons yet 
in the secret, convinced them that there 
was something connected with the death 
which the officers of the ship were anxious 
to conceal; and besides this, they had 
heard from the sailors the story of the 
mysterious ship that had hailed them on 
the previous night. These things made 
them dissatisfied, and before the next 
morning, the tenth day out, effectually put 
an end to the careless enjoyment they had 
hitherto experienced. 

The next morning the surgeon sought 
the captain with an anxious troubled face. 

There are two cases of cholera in the 
steerage,” he said. have had them 
removed to the hospital. I am afraid they 
are very bad cases, sir, and that the pre- 
diction of poor Fairfax will be realized. 
God help us, if it shall be!’ 

“ We must keep cool, and do our best, 
doctor,” said the captain, gravely. ‘ We 
about it right.” 

Captain Brydges was a brave man, and, 
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better still, he was a God-fearing man. 
In times of danger he was as cool as on 
the pleasantest summer day, and under 
any and all circumstances, he strove to do 
his duty. He had little hope now that his 
vessel would escape the fury of the 
scourge which had broken out so mysteri- 
ously in it, but he meant to do his duty to 
the very last. 

During the day the surgeon reported six 
new cases, and towards night three of the 
patients died. Under the cover of the 
darkness, three bodies were thrown over- 
board. 

The next day six more cases were re- 
ported by the surgeon, who told the cap- 
tain they were of the most alarming type. 
It was impossible to keep the matter secret 
any longer. It became known to the pas- 
sengers that the cholera was in their 
midst, and there at once ensued a panic 
which baffles all description. Captain 
Brydges almost wore himself out, trying to 
induce them to be calm. They seemed 
utierly incapable of listening to reason. 
It was horrible to think they were shut up 
in the narrow space of a ship, and seven- 
teen days from Philadelphia. In vain the 
captain warned them that their fright 
would expose them more fully to the dis- 
ease. They seemed to have entirely lost 
their self-control, and to be incapable of 
regaining it. 

Six weary terrible days passed away. 
The ship had now been out seventeen days, 
and eleven more must elapse before port 
would be reached. In those six days the 
pestilence had raged fearfully. One hun- 
dred passengers, including six of those in 
the cabin, and three of the crew, had been 
seized with it, and fresh victims were being 
added every day. Ihe deaths reached the 
frightful number of twelve a day, so that 
in this time seventy-two persons had died. 
There seemed no sign of the sickness 
abating, and on the twentieth day of the 
voyage the ship’s surgeon died. Captain 
Brydges could not repress the wish that he 
might be taken, too, for the fearful trial 
had almost turned his brain. 

After the surgeon’s death the disease in- 
creased with greater rapidity, and the. 
deaths became more numerous. The cap- 
tain noticed that the fright of the passen- 
gers had given place to a recklessness that 
frightened him. Several times he saw one 
of the cabin passengers in close conversa- 
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tion with some of the crew and steerage 
passengers. Their manner and looks ex- 
cited his surprise. He called one of the 
men to him, and asked what they were 
talking about. The man evaded an an- 
swer to the question, and upon its repeti- 
tion, refused to reply to it. Another was 
interrogated, with the same result. The 
captain now became alarmed. He felt 


sure that the terror of the passengers and 


crew had driven them to some desperate 
course. What it might be he hardly dared 
to think. Land was only eight days dis- 
tant; but alas! if matters continued un- 
changed, they might never reach it. Out 
of three hundred and thirty passengers 
that had sailed from Liverpool, there were 
scarcely two hundred remaining, and six 
of the crew had died. Now that the sur- 
geon had been taken, there was no one on 
board capable of treating the disease, and 
nothing could be done to check it. No 
wonder the stout-hearted sailor’s hair 
turned gray; no wonder the bitter tears 
coursed down his bronzed cheeks. He 
had never known such sorrow as this—to 
see hundreds of fellow-creatures commit- 


ted to his care perishing, without his Hav- . 
ing the power tomid them. 
There was little ceremony shown to the 


dead. As fast as they were found to be 
lifeless, they were thrown into the sea. 
It was not a time to think of the dead. 
Humanity required that the only care 
should be for the living, and it was neces- 
sary to remove the corpses at once, so that, 
if it were possible, the number of victims 
might not be increased. 

On the twenty-third day of the voyage 
matters came toa crisis. Captain Brydges 
was standing by the wheel, gazing sadly 
into the water, when some one touched 
him on the shoulder. Looking up, he saw 
that it was one of the passengers. 

“Well, Mr. Lane,” he said, gravely, 
“have you any more bad news to report?” 

“T have come to say that we have de- 
cided to abandon the ship, captain,” said 
the other, firmly. 

* Whom do you mean?” asked the skip- 
per, slowly and sternly. 

“The passengers and crew. All who 
are able to goin the boats,” was the reply. 

“You forget, sir, that I command this 
ship, and that I will tolerate no inter- 
ference.” 

The captain’s yoice was stern, for he 
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could not bear that any one should rob 
him of any of his authority on board 
** The Sovereign of the Seas.’’ 

**T do not forget it,’’ said the other; and 
his tone was that of aman who is resolved 
to make good his words. ‘‘ We would have 
proposed. it to you at first, but we knew 
you would not consent. You must look at 
the matter plainly, captain. Nearly one- 
half of our number have fallen victims to 
the cholera, and if we remain longer in 
this ship, we may all die.’’ 

**But land is only four or five days dis- 
tant,” said the captain, pleadingly. ‘I 
pledge you my honor I’1l land you all as 
soon as we make Cape May.”’ 

“‘ Five days may destroy us,”’ replied the 
passenger. ‘‘ We must take our fate into 
our own hands. Men in our position must 
look out for life before anything else. We 
have decided to leave the vessel, and make 
for the land in the boats. We shall bein 
no more danger than we are new. Will 
you go with us?”’’ 

‘Mr. Lane,” said the captain, “ the 
owners of this vessel gave her to me to 
take into port. Please God I shall yet do 
so; and I warn you that if any of my crew 
try to leave me, I shall shoot them,”’ 

“I feared as much,’’ his companion 
said. ‘* Do your duty, men.’’ 

In a twinkling the captain was seized by 
six stout men, and, almost before he re- 
covered from his surprise, he was bound 
securely. 

The work of abandoning the vessel be- 
gan. The boats were made ready, and 
they were more than sufficient for the ac- 
commodation of those who could leave 
them. Provisions and everything neces- 
sary were placed in them. Thirty persons 
were too ill to be moved, and they were 
left to their fate. Their companions rea- 
soned not unfairly that they must die, and 
that their object in deserting the ship 
would be greatly endangered, if they took 
with them any who were at all affected by 
the disease. Captain Brydges, when he 
found that his threats and appeals were in 
vain, commanded them to leave him with 
his ship, declaring that he would share the 
fate of **The Sovereign of the Seas,’’ 
whatever it might be. But this command 
was equally unheeded, and he was placed 
in one of the boats, without being un- 
bound, and lowered with it over the side. 

In consequence of the refusal of the cup- 
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tain to sanction the proceeding, the com- 
mand of the party had been entrusted to 
the first mate, he being the one best fitted 
to direct the movements of the little 
flotilla. 

At last everything was in readiness. 
The boats were filled, and were moving off 
from the ship, when loud cries were heard 
on the vessel, and the poor wretches who 
were left to perish came rushing on deck, 
supplied by their despair with artificial 
strength. They had discovered the inten- 
tions of their companions at the last mo- 
ment, and had come to beg them not to 
desert them. Some sank down on the 
deck, exhausted, while others, supporting 
themselves by the bulwarks, uttered the 
most piteous cries. The men in the boats 
sobbed like children, and the women an- 
swered the cries of the doomed ones with 
heart-rending shrieks. Poor Captain Bryd- 
ges lay where they had placed him, groan- 
ing with anguish. His whole soul revolted 
at leaving the people on the ship, and his 
heart was wrung with bitter grief to desert 
the beautiful vessel of which he was so 
proud. There was a plunge into the wa- 
ter, then another, and another. The most 
desperate of the victims were trying to 
swim to the boats. But their strength was 
not equal to the task, and they sank one 
after another into the deep waters. 

Such dreadful and unlooked-for scenes 
seemed to have rendered every one incapa- 
ble of motion. They were roused by the 
mate. 

Give way there!’’ he shouted, savagely. 

** We must be gone from here at once.’’ 

The rowers bent to their oars with a 
will, and the boats shot off over the blue 
waters, now as smooth as glass. Nota 
word was spoken. The mate’s boat led the 
way, and he steered as directly as possible 
for the coast of New Jersey. An hour 
passed away. Suddenly there was a cry 
from one of the boats: 

* Look at the ship!’ 
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- All eyes were turned in that direction 
The vessel had scarcely changed her posi. 
tion. From her decks a heavy thick cloud 
of black smoke was rising, and soon bright 
flashes of flame could be seen through the 
pall, and at last the hull and rigging were 
wrapped in a solid sheet of fire. 

Captain Brydges grew almost frantic as 
he beheld this, so that he was not unbound 
until long after “ The Sovereign of the 
Seas’’ had settled down forever under the 
waves she had once sailed over so royally. 
When released, the captain swore he would 
take vengeance on all concerned in the 
desertion of the ship, as soon as they 
‘should reach the land? During the rest of 
the voyage he was silent and stern, scarcely 
replying to what was said to him. 

The mate, as we have said, steered right 

for the Jersey coast. Everything seemed 
to favor the voyagers. The weather con- 
tinued mild and delightful, and no new 
cases of sickness occurred. They had suc- 
ceeded in leaving the plague behind them. 
They suffered much, however, from ex- 
posure to the sun, and at night exerted 
themselves unusually to decrease the dis- 
tance between themselves and land. | 

At last the Highlands, which have 
cheered so many a mariner’s heart, were 
seen, and soon after the whole party were 
safe on American soil. It had been a 

fearful and trying voyage, and they had 
commenced it so hopefully and fearlessly! 
Never, in after life, could any of those 
who had taken part in the events we have 
related recall them without a shudder. It 
seemed strange they lived through them. 
Captain Brydges did not execute his 
threat of vengeance. He was taken sick 
immediately after landing, and a long and 
dangerous illness followed. When he re- 
coyered he could find no trace of his crew. 
He never got entirely over the loss of his 
vessel, and those who knew him best said 
his grief for the gallant craft did much 
towards hastening his death, six years later. 


Favu.t-Finpine.—Find fault when you 
must, in private, if possible, and some time 
after the offence, rather than at the time. 
The blamed are less inclined to resist when 
they are blamed without witnesses. Both 
parties are calmer, and the accused person 
may be struck with the forbearance of the 
accuser, who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time for 


mentioning it. Never be harsh or unjust 
with your children or servants. Firmness 
with a gentleness of demeanor and a regard 
for the feelings, constitutes that authority 
which is always respected and valued. If 
you have any cause to complain of a ser- 
vant, never speak hastily; wait, at all 
events, until you have had time to reflect 
on the nature of the offence, 
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THE LILY OF OAKLEY. 
BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


The proud Hall of Oakley, blazing with light, 

Glows like a star through the dusk of the night, 

And all that can dazzle or please us, around 

In lavish profusion and splendor is found. 

Wherever we wander, each flower-draped room 

Is a marvel of beauty, a bower of bloom; 

For the heiress of all this magnificence here 

To-night will be wedded to Arthur De Vere, 

And the guests are detailing, in accents of pride, 
The deeds of the groom and the charms of the bride. 


O, surely the earth holds no lovelier sight 

Than the radiant young Lily of Oakley to-night, 
In robes of white satin, with flowers as fair 
Crowning the braids of her beautiful hair; 

And she smiles in her joy while waiting to hear 
The step of the one so unspeakably dear. 

But midst all the splendor, the light and perfume, 
A shadowy figure has entered the room— 

And swiftly, how swiftly! it reaches her side, 
And touches the heart of the idolized bride! 


It is time for the bridal, and Arthur De Vere, 

With his proud dusky eyes beaming brightly and clear, 
And a flush on bis cheek, looks lovingly down 

At the regal young head with its starry-like crown; 
Her face is averted and radiant with joy. 

He whispers, ‘‘ My darling, why art thou so coy?” 
And kisses her lips, so cold and so still 

That they strike to his heart a terrible chill; 

Then tenderly turning her face to the light, 

He sees with a shudder ’tis rigid and white! 


“Lift those beautiful eyes, O my darling!’ he prays; 

But their glory is veiled from his passionate gaze, 

And there burst from his lips exclamations of woe 

That are heard by the joyous assembly below, 

Who, thronging the stairs in the wildest affright, 

See the pallid young bride in her garments of white. 

The old and the young in bitterness weep 

That the Lily of Oakley has fallen asleep; 

And one whispers softly, with quivering breath, 

“She is wedded indeed, but the bridegroom is Death?’ 
Jackson, Missouri, Jan., 1875. 
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A TANGLED SKEIN. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


In the State of New York there area 
few thinly-populated counties, which are 
nearly covered with dense forests of hem- 
lock, The trees are of but little value for 
timber, but their bark is extensively used 
for tanning purposes. And, it being easier 
for Mohammed to come to the mountain 
than for the mountain to go to Mohammed, 
quantities of hides are imported from 
South America, and other countries where 
wild cattle are abundant, and taken to 
these forests to be made into leather. Ex- 
tensive tanneries are built, with little vil- 
lages of laborers’ houses about them; and 
a short distance from these may usually be 
seen an imposing mansion, the residence 
of the owner of the tannery. The propri- 
etors of these tanneries are necessarily 
men of wealth, and they have an absolute 
control over their laborers, as the land- 
holders of England exert over their tenants. 

Lucy Drumgold sat in the drawing-room, 
with a basket containing numerous balls of 
bright-hued wools beside her; her slender 
pink-tipped fingers diligently engaged in 
stitching the pattern of an elaborate bou- 
quet of roses and lilies into a piece of soft- 
celored velvet, designed for a chair-cush- 
ion. Her father was the owner of one of 
these tanneries of which 1 have been tell- 
ing, and a man of influence in his county. 
His tannery and its surroundings were 
known as the village of Beech River, and 
it was situated in a picturesque valley, 
with the loveliest of wild scenery about it. 

Lucy was not the only occupant of the 
room. Her brother Rob was lounging 
upon a sofa, estensibly reading a book; 
but in reality watching with eager restless 
eyes a still slender figure at the opposite 
end of the long room. All unconscious of 
his gaze, Celeste Halbert stood at the oriel- 
window, her face turned away. With her 
outward eyes she saw to the right the tan- 
nery, a long dark building, and clustered 
about it the low wood-colored houses. 
Before her was the lawn, partially shaded 
with firs and beeches, ‘and gay with flower- 
beds, arranged in graceful shapes. Beyond 
it swept Beech River, a bright silver 
stream. To the left was a mountain cov- 


ered with dark hemlocks, the cloud-shad- 
ows floating over it; and above and around 
all was golden sunshine, a blue sky anda 
perfect June day. 

But Celeste saw none of this. Her great 
brown eyes looked straight before her, be- 
youd the brightress of the summer day, 
into the gloom of her future life. Over 
her mental vision dawned a drear Novem- | 
ber sky, and a pall of winter wind and 
sleet seemed to dampen and chill her spir- 
its and weigh them down. She was Lucy’s 
schoolmate and dearest friend, both having 
graduated but a few days before. She had 
come home with Lucy to spend the sum- 
mer, and for the future there was all man- 
ner of delights in store for her; for she was 
a beauty, a belle and an heiress. But 
now! Only twelve hours before she had 
received the announcement that her for- 
tune had been suddenly swept away by 
the speculations of an unjust guardian, 
and she had only two slender hands be- 
tween her and future want, And they 
were such helpless hands! Lucy, delight- 
fully impractical, since she had never 
known the want or value of money, had 
arranged it in her own mind and generous 
heart, that Celeste should spend the re- 
mainder of her days at Beech River; but 
Celeste knew this could net be. 

At this moment Lucy paused in her 
work, and drawing a skein of delicate pink 
wool from the basket beside her, she 
slipped it over the back of a low chair and 
began to wind. But the skein knotted and 
tangled provokingly; and as her patience 
was so seldom tried, she had but a small 
stock on hand for use. 

“© Celeste!” she called, in a voice that 
resembled a grieved wood-robin’s; “0 Ce- 
leste! what shall I ever do? The only 
skein of the shade this side of the city, and 
just see how tangled it is! My rose will 
be quite spoiled without it.” 

Celeste turned slowly from the window, 
and took the skein from Lucy’s impatient 
hands. There were tears of vexation in 
Lucy’s childish blue eyes, but Celeste’s 
were hard and dry. 

“ Perhaps I can wind it, dear,’’ she said. 
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* With a little murmur of profuse thanks, 
Lucy subsided into the depths of her easy- 
chair, while Celeste patiently undid the 
knot and wound the skein. Rob, still 
silent over his book, watched the two girls. 
Lucy was a delicate blonde, as dainty as a 
white lily; but Celeste was a very vision of 
beauty. An oval face, with a pale creamy 
complexion, brown dreamy eyes, arched 
brows, smooth forehead and rich scarlet 
lips; and all framed in abundant braids 
and bands of jet black hair. A form slen- 
der, but beautifully moulded, willowy and 
quietly graceful; a thorough-bred patri- 
cian air about all she did or said, a voice 
like a siren’s, and a smile and glance like 
sunlight. 

Rob had a blonde complexion, and hair 
like his sister’s, but, unlike her, he was 
tall, strong and muscular. He was a 
young man of fine mind and noble gener- 
ous impulses, and on this particular morn- 
ing a struggle was going on in his heart. 
He was only twenty-one, his collegiate ed- 
ucation unfinished. He knew his father 
had a course of travel mapped eut for him 
as soon as he left college; and knew, too, 
that he expected great things of him and 
his future, for he wasanonlyson. But he 
loved that sweet woman who, with a face 
paler than usual on account of her recent 
trouble, patiently bent over her task, and 
he wanted her for his own. 

There was a slow firm step in the hall, 
and Mr. Drumgold paused a moment at 
the open door. 

“Robert,” he said, “1 wish to see you 
for a few moments in the library.” 

Rob rose dutifully, and followed the 
footsteps into the library. When both 
were seated, Mr. Drumgold began: 

“Robert, there are turning-points in 
every young man’s life, and I believe you 
have reached one now.” 

“ How so, father?’ Rob asked, quietly, 
but with a foreboding in his heart as to 
what was to come. 

“ You are in love with Celeste Halbert ?”’ 
he replied. 

Rob started to his feet. ‘ 

“My son,” resumed Mr. Drumgold, 
testily, “I beg you will not annoy me with 
such abruptness of manner. It is not nec- 
essary for you to confess it, for every mem- 
ber of the household is aware of it. Of 
course, I don’t blame you in the least. 
The girl is beautiful enough to lure any 
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impulsive young man like yourself to his 
ruin.” 

“Father,” trying to keep down his an- 
ger, “it is strange you never thought it 
necessary to warn me before.” 

“No heroics, Robert, if you please. I 
dislike them, exceedingly. Heretofore 
there has been no warning needed. I 
knew you were in love with the girl, but I 
was sure you had no idea of immediate 
marriage. She has been unfortunate in 
losing her property, and, as she has no 
near relatives to care for or support her, it 
is ndt unnatural for you to wish to do both. 
No doubt you are quite ready to die for 
her, or.do any other impossible thing. 
Now, I do not wish to discuss the subject 
at all; I have acommand and a suggestion 
to make, and then you may go. I forbid 
your marrying before you are twenty-five 
years of age. And I think it better for all 
of us to have Miss Celeste leave the house 
within a week.” 

For a moment Robert stood regarding 
his father attentively. There was no pity 
in the old man’s gray eyes; not a relenting 
curve in the thin firm !ips. 

“Father,” he said, at last, “have you 
anything to say against Celeste?” 

“Nothing,” Mr. Drumgold answered, 
sharply, “ except that she is a woman, and 
a beautiful one, too. And if I had my, 
own way, you should not speak toa woman 
in the next five years.”’ 

Robert turned and walked slowly away. 
Meantime, Celeste had finished the skein, 
and tossing the ball into Lucy’s lap, she 
turned again to the oriel-window. 

“You're such a darling!’ purred Lucy, 
in a kittenish way. “I never could have 
any patience with a tangled skein. And 
this one ran very smoothly at first, and 
then suddenly resolved itself into one 
grand snarl.’’ 

** It is like my life,” answered Celeste, 
with a little desolate shiver. “It ran so 
smoothly for a time, but now it is one 
grand tangle. I wonder if it will be always 
so?” drearily. 

“No,” chirped Lucy, as she rose to 
leave the room. “I predict,” sagely, 
** some pretty little romance for you, end- 
ing in sunsluine, as all proper romances 
do.”’ 

She ran up to her room, and while her 
footsteps were still upon the staircase, Rob 
entered the drawing-room. As he ap- 


proached Celeste, he took in with one 
glance her wonderful beauty and the har- 
mony of her attire. A black dress, thin, 
airy and trailing, coral fastening the lace 
at her throat, and coral in her dark hair; 
all was in perfect keeping. Reason told 
him it would be best for him to give her 
up altogether, but his heart cried out, 
**She must be mine!’ 

She turned as he drew near, and the sor- 
rowful look in her face was too much for 
him to bear. It was such a fair, fair face! 
with a brooding desolate look upon it; 
such a sweet womanly face! and the dear- 
est in the world tohim. He took it in his 
hands, and kissed the red grieved lips and 
the white drooping eyelids. 

Darling!’ he whispered, softly. And 
then the face, aflame with a bright rose 
tint, was lost to mortal ken for a moment, 
as he had her in his arms. 

*“O Rob!’ choking a sob in her throat. 
That was all; but it revealed to him all 
the trouble and grief in her lonely heart 
more eloquently than any lengthy address 
could have done. 

He opened his lips to speak, but what 
could he tell her? What can any man 
who loves a woman say to her but the 
truth? So he told her all—his love, his 
father’s commands. 

* But you are all the world to me,’ he 
‘paid, in conclusion. 

She interrupted hin. 

*“*No, not all the world, Rob, or you 
would not hesitate a moment; still, I am 
satisfied if I am the larger half of it, as 
your truthfulness has proved to me.” 

“ButI am going to do exactly as you 


say, darling,” he replied. 

“Do you think I would be a millstone 
about your neck ?”’ she asked. 

“ You could never be that, Celeste.”’ 

**] could, but 1 never will.” 


“ You do not mean that I must give you 


up, darling? I would renounce the whole 
world first.’’ 

** You are to give up nothing,’’ she an- 
swered. 

** Celeste, do you love me ?” 

**T will wait for you,’’ she said. 

A few weeks thereafter Celeste was upon 
the oeean, bound for Havana. Thanks to 
her knowledge of Spanish, she had been 
engaged as governess to the daughter of a 
wealthy Cuban planter, a widower, whose 
wife had been au American. His sister, 
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well. 


middle-aged, and ugly both in form and 
feature, engaged Celeste; and, with the 
child, Viola, accompanied her on the 
voyage from New York. The weather was 
soft and mild, and the first evening out 
Celeste sat upon deck, almost happy when 
she reflected that she was taking care of 
herself while waiting for Rob. There was 
only starlight, and as they moved along, 
seeming to swing lazily in midair, with 
the sky above and below them, Celeste 
twirled the diamond upon her finger 
thoughtfully, for it was Rob’s last gift to 
her. A sudden movement of the vessel, 
how or why she could never tell, for the 
sea was smooth, and the ring slipped from 
her slender forefinger, and was lost in the 
water below. An almost irresistible im- 
pulse to plunge into the water and follow 
it came over her, but she shook it off, and 
going below, she crept into bed and sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

From the first Viola seemed aun interest- 
ing child. She was accustomed to travel, 
and so was not shy, yet she was not over- 
bold. She spoke English with a pure ac- 
cent, but her aunt usually conversed in 
Spanish. She was a short dark woman, 
with a forbidding expression of counte- 
nance, and as she wgs always bewailing 
her lot, her name, Dolorite, suited her 
Her dress, a shabby and faded silk, 
she wore both night and day; but her fat 


fingers were covered with costly diamonds 
that glittered as unpleasantly upon Ce- 
leste’s sight as did the owner’s weird eyes. 

They passed stormy Hatteras, and, shoot- 
ing out to avoid the Gulf Stream, soon 


reached the crysta] sea around the the Ba- 


hamas; with the deep blue of the tropical 
skies above them, and the white coral 
reefs below. All this was new to Celeste, 
and she would have enjoyed it thoroughly 
only for the loss of her-ring. This preyed 
upon her mind, in spite of all ‘her efforts 


to overcome it. Wheu they reached Ha- 


vana, and anchored in the bay, little Viola 
looked anxiously about in the little sail- 
boats which came to convey the passengers 
on shore, for her father, one hand closely 
clasping Celeste’s, meanwhile. 

“T want to introduce you to my papa,” 
she said, “ because I love you.” 

Then turning to look again, she gave 4 
little scream of delight, and threw herself 
into the arms of a gentleman whom she 
announced to Celeste as her father, Senor 
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Pedro Laramello. He was a handsome 
man; or would have been, only there 
seemed something in his bright black eyes 
so very like his sister’s. A sinister expres- 
sion; but it was not there always, and 
never when he looked upon his child. 

The custom-house safely passed, they 
entered two separate volantes, and rode to 
the railway depot; for Senor Laramello re- 
sided upon his plantation, which was situ- 
ated a few miles distant from Havana. 

Celeste gazed upon the country about 
her, wondering if she had not by some 
chance been spirited into Central Asia, 
everything was so strange. Havana, with 
its many-colored houses, had appeared sin- 
gular enough, but the country, with its 
stately palms, some standing singly, some 
in colonnades; its cocoa-trees, bending like 
an aged man under the weight of years; its 
few squalid houses, with here and there 
the ruin of some ancient wall or dwelling, 
looked very dreary, very unlike anything 
she could ever call home. 

When the house was reached, Celeste 
begged to be shown at once to her room. 
It was cool and comfortable, with its mar- 
ble floor, its cane-seated chairs and lounges, 
the doors reaching but half way to the 
eeiling to allow a free circulation of air. 
The building, like all Cuban houses, was 
low and rambling. But it was elegantly 
furnished, and willing slaves were always 
ready to do the slightest bidding of Celeste. 


She received one letter from Rob, one 
manly precious letter, and then she heard 
from him no more. She wrote him, once, 
twice, thrice, but no answer came. Day 
by day she watched and waited, her deso- 


late heart filled with sad forebodings, but 
her watching was in vain. She grew thin- 


ner, paler; her form was languid, and her 
smiles were shadowy, when they came at 
all. She devoted herself assiduously to 
litle Viola, winning the love and trust of 


the child. One day, while teaching her 


embroidery, she came to a skein of knotted 
silk. 

“*It is worthless,’”’ she said to a servant, 
“take it away.” Then more quietly to 
herself, “I cannot bear a tangled skein.” 

Meanwhile, the house was gay with in- 
vited guests. Sumptuous entertainments 
were given by Senor Pedro and his sister; 
balls, fetes and brilliant banquets followed 
in quick succession. Celeste avoided these 
at first, but gradually, at the urgent solici- 
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tation of Senor Laramello, she joined the 
revellers. She was a fine pianist, and pos- 
sessed a sweet clear voice, and soon be- 
came the life of these entertainments. 

Still she received no tidings from Rob. 
Even Lucy bad forgotten her; for, after 
the first month of her stay in Cuba, she 
had no letter from home. Their letters 
could not have been miscarried, she argued 
with herself, for the first ones came in 


_ Safety. Lucy had ceased to care for her, © 


Robert was untrue. 

One day when there was little company, 
and it was growing toward evening so they 
could venture out in the sun, Celeste ac- 
companied Senor Pedro out to view the 
sugar mills, and watch the slaves as they 
gathered the coffee-berries and spread 
them out to dry upon the long platform 
prepared for them, The senor spoke toler- 
able English, and as the conversed with 
Celeste in a low voice, something in his 
look and tone struck her suddenly—was it 
#% pang, or a thrill of joy? He loved her— 
she was very sure. Then she remembered 
that though she had been a member of his 
household for more than a year, though 
she had been far from friends, and com- 
pletely in this man’s power, he had never 
been unpleasantly familiar, had never 
caused her to feel her dependence in any 
way. Yet he was ever thoughtful of her 
comfort. She was too warm, and the 
volante was immediately drawn into the 
shade. She was thirsty, and a glass of 
wine was at once forthcoming, brought by 
aslave at her master’s bidding, together 
with a pomegranate ripe and fair. She 
paled suddenly as these things dawned 
upon her mind. Was the senorita weary? 


If so, they would return. No, she was not 


weary, she told him, and then she sighed. 

** The senorita is sad, then,’’ he persisted. 
“She is grieving for the friends she has 
left behind.”’ 


She looked up into his eyes. There was 


only tenderness in them now, and it made 
his whole face beautiful. She trembled; 
was it with fear or pain? 

“‘ITam sad,” she answered, desolately, 
and she looked far away to where a white 
ship was coming over the sea. Then she 
turned and looked him full in the face with 
her sad beautifyl eyes. “‘ But it is because 
l have no friends. They do not care for 
me; though I thought that they loved me 
once.” 
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Senor Pedro’s face lighted with sudden 

i 
a Do not say you have no friends!’ he 
said. ‘I love and adore you, my pale, pale 
northern flower! Be my wife, andI will 


be more to you than all your false friends 
could be, were they ever so true!’ 

He caught her hand and pressed it to his 
lips. She glanced toward the sea, buta 
mist came over her eyes, and the bright 
tropical flowers near the roadside seemed 
to blend like the hues of a rainbow, and 
shut everything else from her sight. 

“Promise me!’ he exclaimed, eagerly, 
promise me!’ -And he bent low to look 
into her face. 

But her thoughts wandered to the past, 
and the sad memory-belis chimed, softly, 
“ Twill wait for you.” Faint at heart she 
answered him: 

“TI cannot tell you now; I am weary, ill. 
Please take me home!’’ 

“ To-night then,”” he pleaded; “‘ answer 
me to-night.” 

“ To-night,” she echoed; and with an- 
other kiss, he turned to conduct her to the 
house. 

When she reached it she threw herself 
upon a couch, wishing she might never 
rise again. Then fqr two long hours she 
struggled with her sorrow, alone. A ser- 
vant entered the room noiselessly, and 
brought upon a silver salver rich fruits; 
oranges and bananas, with a cluster of 
orange blooms in the centre. She knew 
whose watchful care had sent them, and 
she kissed the floral offering, solemnly re- 
solving to reward his love. Dressing her 
hair, she carefully arrayed herself in a rich 
dress of mingled black and white lace, 
and drew the orange blossoms through her 
dark braids. 

Again the servant entered, this time with 
a casket and a note from Senor Pedro. If 
her answer was yes, she was to wear the 
enclosed jewels, and meet him near the 
orange-grove before the house, in half an 
hour. She opened the casket, and taking 
from it rarer diamonds than she had ever 
seen before, she placed them on her grace- 
ful neck and white rounded arms. en, 
when the half hour struck she rose, and, 
whiter than the orange-blossoms, she went 
out to where Senor Pedro with a few guests 
near him, paced slowly backward and for- 
ward through the grove. With the first 
gleam of her dress in the doorway he 


turned to meet her. He put out his hands, 
and stooping, kissed her tenderly. Then, 
draWing her hand within his arm, he an- 
nounced her to his friends as his future 
bride. Celeste felt his protecting arm ; she 


heard the congratulations of the guests; 
the breath of the orange-grove was sweet, 
and the whole scene was fair to the eye. 
What more could she ask? 

Two years passed by, and the scourge of 
yellow fever swept the island, leaving many 
homes desolate. At the villa of Senor 
Pedro, Viola was the first victim. ‘Her 
father, dying a few hours after, was buried 
in the same grave with her. Dolorite and 
Celeste were both attacked with the disease, 
but slowly secovered. 

One day Celeste was examining some of 
her husband’s private papers, and she came 
to a large envelop addressed to herself. 
Slightly surprised, she opened it. A bitter 
cry burst from her lips when she broke the 
seal and saw the contents. There were ten 
letters—she counted them eagerly—from 
Robert, bearing different dates, and direct- 
ed to Celeste Halbert, in Senor Pedro’s care, 
They had all come before her marriage, 
and were filled with entreaties and loving 
words. The last one bade her farewell, 
saying he had received a letter from Dolo 
rite announcing her approaching wedding. 
Senor Pedro had withheld them from her, 
assisted, no doubt, by Dolorite. There was 
no word of explanation. Pedro was dead, 
He had loved her; she would not speak of 
it to Dolorite. 

But she made all haste to return to New 
York. There was nothing to detain her 
now. She had been for months a widow, 
and the wealth she had once inherited from 
her father was a mere pittance compared 
with that she possessed now. She would 
go at once and tell the truth to Rob, even 
though he might be married, and care noth- 
ing for her now. Upon reaching New 
York, she set out at once for Beech River. 
The village was not situated on the railroad, 
it was twelve miles from the nearest station. 
While waiting here for the carriage to take 
her to Mr. Drumgold’s, Celeste made some 
iuquiries concerning him of the woman in 
waiting. 

“Dear me!’ was the answer. “ Why 
you couldn’t have been here lately, ma’am. 
Mr. Drumgold drank himself to death 
months ago, and left things in a dreadful 
state, for the firm failed afew weeks since- 
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Even the men’s wages are not paid, and 
they are allin fearful want. Young Mr. 
Drumgold hasn’t the credit to get hima 
barrel of flour, even, and the tannery fam- 
ilies have lived on potatoes for two weeks. 
If it had been the old gentleman, the house 
would have been burned over his head be- 
fore this. As it is, the tannery has been 
fired twice, but Mr. Drumgold was on the 
watch, and he got the men to put it out. 
I wonder he don’t leave, but the house is 
to pass into his creditors’ hands, and he is 
waiting for it to be settled. It’s not much 
of a place to visit at this time, ma’am.” 

Celeste turned away. The carriage was 
waiting! ‘‘I wish io go to some flour and 
provision store,”’ she said to the driver, as 
she entered it. They were soon reached, 
and Celeste purchased large quantities at 
each, ordering them sent to Beech River at 
once. 

When they came to the village, she 
glanced out and found the buildings were 
little changed since she saw them, years 
ago. But the tannery was closed, and men 
in little knots of two and three each, were 
gathered together here and there, a dark, 
almost desperate look in their faces. There 
was a little store where Mr. Drumgold had 
dealt out the necessaries of life to these 
men, but it was closed, Celeste halted as 
she drew near. 

“Who has the key to the store?’’ she 
asked. 

“God help us!” exclaimed one of the 
men. “It matters little tous. But I be- 
lieve Mike has it, ma’am.”’ 

“Thave it,” answered the man desig- 
nated as Mike. ‘ But sorry a thing to ate 
is there in it, ma’am.”’ 

“No matter. You are to open it, for 
there are flour and provisions on the way. 
Put them in their places when they come; 
these men wil) help you. Now,” to the 
men who were crowding about the carriage, 
“have you anything to show what is due 
you for your labor ?”’ 

A score of dirty slips of paper were 
handed to her at once; due-bills, all bear- 
ing Rob’s name. 
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“« These shall all be redeemed,” she said, 
her lips moving unsteadily. ‘‘And you are 
to get whatever you wish to eat from the 
store, besides,” 


Some looked incredulous, some cried 
“God bless you!’ and others seemed 
moody still. Celeste opened her purse, and 
took from it a handful of small gold coins. 
**You are to pay these men for helping 
you,” she said, to Mike, and she dropped 
the gold in his hand. 

Gold! and they were starving! A loud 
shout rent theair. Hats were tossed above 
their owners’ heads, and unsteady voices 
called down blessings from heaven on their 
deliverer. She waved her hand, and rode 
away. 

The door was open, she did not stop to 
ring. She glanced through the long draw- 
ing-room; the one she sought was not 
there. She passed on to the library. A 
young man sat before the centre-table, his 
head bowed upon it. His left hand hung 
by his side, his right grasped something 
which glittered in the light which came 
from the window. It was a revolver. 

Rob!’ Celeste called quickly, fear- 
ing it was too late. 

He raised his head and disclosed a pale 
despairing face. 

**O Rob?’ and the tears rained down 
hercheeks. “ Inever received your letters, 
dear, they were kept from me; as I sup- 
pose mine were from you. I am a widow 
now. And, O my darling! I have loved 
you all the time?’ 

It was long before he could understand 
her—long before he could believe the 
blessed truth. But that evening, just be- 
fore sunset, when there was not a hungry 
soul in Beech River, the laborers were bid- 
den to the lawn in front of the mansion, 
and there before them all Rob and Celeste 
were married. 

The tannery passed into other hands; 
and when Rob’s affairs were settled satis- 
factorily, he and Celeste bade adieu to 
Beech River, and went to seek another 
home in the old world “ over the sea.” 
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COUNTESS CLARICE. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

** CLARICE,child,are you still sitting there 
with your needle idly dropping from your 
hand? When will the curtain be hemmed ? 
There are a dozen yet to be done, and 
heaps upon heaps of table linen, and enly 
a fortuight left before the grand folks come 
down to the chateau. I shall almost lose 
my patience, child.”’ 

So spake the cheery voice of Madame 
Voigner, the bustling kind-hearted house- 
keeper of Chateau Visme, as she came trip- 
ping at the quick eager pace habitual to 
the nimble feet which bore around the 
somewhat portly body, into a small sun- 
shiny room, at whose broad high window 
sata young girl, with the barred muslin 
fallen away from her lap, the little rosy- 
tipped fingers crossed idly, the graceful 
head drooping langiidly, the large soft 
eyes of luminous darkness fixed dreamily 
on vacancy. 

The girl started, and answered hastily: 


‘*T am ashamed of myself, auntie, and I 


shouldn’t blame youif you lost your pa- 
tience entirely. I wonder what ails me 
to-day? I keep forgetting myself. I lose 
my thoughts, and before I know it I have 
dropped the needle, and only somebody 
coming in shows me my seam just as it 
was at first.’”’ 

“Perhaps you need brightening up. 
This room is close and warm. Run out 
into the garden a little, and tell Jacques to 
tie up those rose roots without fail. The 
countess wrote especially about the roses 


being well trained, and if possible, forced 


into bloom, when the young count came 
’ for the first time to Chateau Visme.”’ 

The lovely little Clarice folded up the 
work with a sigh of relief. 

‘How good you are to me mon ami, ma 
mere! I do not deserve it of you; 1, who 
am such a good-for-nothing.”’ 

And the white arms were flung around 
Madame Voigner’s fat neck with a fervor 
of affection one could scarcely resist. Cer- 
tainly not Madame Yoigner. She stroked 
softly the glossy waves of brown hair from 
the broad white forehead. 

** You are a precious little butterfly, mig- 


non; but one can’t find fault with you, be- 
cause you are so tender-hearted—and so 
pretty,” she added, softly, as the girl 
danced away from the room. 

** Ah, so pretty and winsome! Ah ciel! 
what is to come of it! I wish the family 
had kept away. The young count will be 
sure to find out what a beautiful blossom 
adorns the old housekeeper’s room, I wish 
I might send her off somewhere, but it 
would break her heart. She loves the old 
place better than any of them. It’s asad 
business, a sad business. I wish Pierre 
would come down and give me some good 
advice. I feel so helpless in the matter. 
The good saints help me!’ 

Here Madame Voigner glanced toward 
the ivory crucifix which stood on the man- 
tel, and crossed herself devoutly; after 
which the perplexed unhappy look faded 
from her face, and the accustomed cheery 
good-humored smile came back to her lips. 

Settling herself eomfortably in a low 
rocking-chair, she took up the sewing left 
by the listless girl, and with dexterous 
never-lagging strokes of the needle, had 
presently completed the seam. 

“* She will never take earnestly to work,” 
soliloquized she, as she folded up the cur- 
tain and took another from a pile lying on 
the well-heaped work-table. ‘“‘ There’s no 
use in my fretting about it, I, who know 80 
well the cause! I wonder what will Mad- 
ame La Countess say when she sees her! It 
makes my heart come to my muvuth, think- 
ing of it. The saints grant she wont dis 
cover what is so plain tome. But she’sa 
proud sharp woman, I’m told. I hope 
she’ll keep away from the picture gallery, 
that’s all. Mon Dieu! to think I should 
be dreading the coming of the mistress of 
the chateau like this! But then, she’s no 
Visme, this widow of the old count, and 
they be hard traits 1 hear of her from 
Cecille. Ma fille! ma pauvre fille! if sorrow 
comes to you, they shall hear that will not 
please them overmuch.” Whereupo 
Madame Voigner’s sharp little eyes flashed 
one angry gleam, which was swiftly 
washed out by a gush of tears. “ Pauore 
Lisette, so many years in your grave, can 
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you see that I try to do my best with the 
child ?” 

At that moment came Clarice, her pretty 
white apron filled with early blossoms, 
hyacinths of every hue, her eyes dancing 
joyously, her face quite clear from clouds 
and dreaminess. 

* See, auntie, the good Jacques has given 
me all these. Iam to make your room as 
fragrant as a garden. Ah, you are sewing 
on my work. I will be good now. I will 
not lag with my needle; you shall see.” 

She filled the gay vase with her treasure, 
set it upon the table where she might re- 
gale herself with its fragrance as well as 
its beauty, and sat down again to the sew- 
ing. She worked industriously ten min- 
utes, then the needle was poised midway 
between the work and the flushed pretty 
face bent over it. There came a low sigh. 

“Do you suppose Mademoiselle Marie is 
very happy, auntie ?”’ 

“T don’t know, I am sure. What made 
you ask, mignon?”’ 

* Jacques was telling me how his Cecile 
decked her for a great fete at the royal 
palace. She is to marry Count Edward. 
She has everything beautiful, and will be 
a noble lady, and best of all, the mistress 
of the chateay. O, I am sure she should 
be very happy!’ 

“I’ve heard them say the countess was 
anxious for the match; her niece has not 
much of a fortune in her own right. You 
know the countess herself was simply 
Madame Arnault before she captivated the 
count. Ihave only seen her once. Just 
after.the marriage, she passed tltrough, 
and spent the night here.”’ 

“And the count himself was not of the 
old line. It was sad for the chateau, was 
it not, that young Count Henrique should 
die abroad? What a terrible thing it was! 
Were you here then ?” 

The clear innocent eyes were looking 
Straight into her face. Madame Voigner 
managed to keep down the shudder which 
came thrilling icy cold along her veins; 
but she dropped her face into her sewing, 
as she ans wered, hastily: 

“Yes, I was here.’’ 

“I should like to hear about it. Tell 
me all, mon ami, tell me all.” 

“‘ I shall never get this seam done, if you 
chatter so, What more can I tell youthan 
you know already? Why need you go over 
the Visme history to-day?” 


Clarice. 
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** [have been thinking about the family’s 
coming here at last; but I always liked to 
hear the old stories, auntie; you surely 
know that. You know it was always my 
reward for good behaviour to be let into 
the picture gallery. I don’t think any of 
the present family glory over the old ances- 
tral honors asI have done. I remember 
Count Henrique’s so well, though it is so 
long since you have let any one into the 
gallery. It was so gay and handsome, so 
frank and good-natured. I always liked 
Count Henrique’s face the best, even when 
I was a little one; and to-day Jacques has 
been telling me his sad story, that is, a 
little of it, and I fell to thinking if he had 
lived how different everything might have 
been. I don’t think he would have stayed 
away sO many years.”’ 

* Jacques is an old simpleton. I wish 
he would clip his tongue as well as the 
plants!’ muttered Madame Voigner, under 
her breath; but aloud she answered, glib- 
ly, “ You mustn’t blame the gentlefolk, a 
silly girl like you, Clarice, it’s not becom- 
ing. It’s natural the late count shouldn’t 
care about the chateau. He came from 
the other branch of the old family. He 
never expected to own the estate or the 
title. There were three children in my 
day. It did not seem likely they were all 
to die young, and leave not an heir behind; 
but they were all delicate—’’ 

“Count Henrique was not sick,’’ inter- 
rupted Clarice. 

** No, he was drowned in Switzerland,” 
was the somewhat curt rejoinder, 

‘*Away on a pleasure tour, and never to 
return home, so young, so handsome and 
manly! Ah, I am very sorry for Count 
Henrique’s fate,’ continued the girl, 
speaking in a dreamy tone, the needle 
again lying idle in her lap, her beautiful 
eyes brimming over with the ready tears. 

Madame Voignerglanced at the abstract- 
ed face, and secretly crossed herself again, 
thinking ruefully: 

‘The saints be with her! was there eve 
amore perfect likeness! Whatever shall 
I do with the child when the family 
comes!’ 

“And Count Henrique’s death broke his 
mother’s heart. Jacques says she never 
held her head up after,” continued the 
musing girl. 

‘*More hearts than one were broken?’ 
groaned Madame Voigner, still under her 
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breath. Then rousing herself with a des- 
perate effort, she shook her portly figure, 
as if to dispel some cloud of gloom, and 
said, earnestly: 

“Ma_chere, it is not good for you to 
think so much about these things, nof for 
me to talk about them. We have been left 
alone so much here, that I fear we shall 
forget we are only servants, when the real 
owners come. Clarice, I wish you would 
go away a little while. My brother, your 
Uncle Pierre, will be so glad to see you, 
there in Lyons. His landlady has two 
nice good daughters who will make you 
welcome. Come, you shall go and make 
them avisit. Say you will like it, Clarice.” 

Those soft dark eyes widened and di- 
lated with astonishment. 

“Go away from the chateau when the 
gentlefolk are coming! when at last I shall 
have a peep at the grand life I have 
dreamed so much about! Go to the silk- 
weaver’s in Lyons, to the close packed 
streets, the dark grim uncle who always 
frighted me away from this room, even, 
when he came to visit you!’’ 

* You should be ashamed, Clarice,’’ cried 
out the worthy housekeeper, with vehe- 
mence, “‘ to sneer thus at your uncle! He 
is your best friend in the wide world, if he 
be only a silk-weaver, and one day he may 
be your sole defence against starvation. 
This comes of your staying here at the 
chateau, to dream over fine things till you 
despise your own uncle.”’ 

** Nay, nay, now you are unreasonable,” 
cried the girl, as eagerly. ‘‘I said not I 
despised my Uncle Pierre, but that I 
feared him. He had always such a strange 
way with him when he looked at me, as if 
he saw something he wished to love, but 
Was as much repulsed as attracted; as if 
there were something in my looks which 
stung him. It is not that I care for his 
being a weaver. Could I love you any bet- 
ter if you were the countess? No, no, 
Uncle Pierre is not my best friend; it is 
you who are that—you, ma mere.” 

She threw herself, weeping, and yet ca- 
ressing tenderly the trembling hands, into 
Madame Voigner’s arms. The worthy wo- 
man husbed her sobs, wiped her eyes, and 
then said, in something like her usual tone: 

“What ails us to-day, Clarice? We 
shall never have the sewing done, and 
there is work enough for every maid in the 
house, so we shal get no-help.” 
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“TI will sew, indeed I will, if you wont 
talk of sending me away from the chateau.” 

“If you don’t like it, there is no more 
to be said ; but it was for your sake I wished 
it,” replied Madame Voigner. 

‘I wonder how it could be for my good !” 

“TI will tell you, my pet, my blossom, 
The count is a gay young man. Most like 
he fancies a poor little flower of the ca- 
naille may be plucked lightly, enjoyed 
while it is fresh and charming, and then 
thrown earelessly away. He will look 
upon you as the niece of his servant the 


‘housekeeper. I fear he will find out that 


you have bright eyes and a pretty face. I 

would save you from this, my Clarice.” 
Clarice had taken up her needle, and 

was sewing with fierce ardor. She dropped 


it now and turned to her aunt with scarlet 


cheeks and indignant eyes, 

“It may be that I ama poor humble 
girl, but there is that in my blood which 
flames up against any injustice, any insult. 
I can be as proud as he; you never need 
fear for that. I shall never forget that he 
is the count, and I am a humble maiden 
ef lowly birth.” 

The worthy housekeeper sighed. “I 
mean to keep you out of sight as much as 
possible. lam afraid Mademoiselle Marie 
will ask you for her waiting-maid. . Could 
you do that, Clarice ?” 

‘*Why not? what better can I expect?” 
answered the girl, promptly. 

**T can’t see it, I wont have it,” mut- 
tered Madame Voigner, in a stifled voice. 

“T will try to please you. I will keep 
out of sjght—nay, if you insist, I will go 
to Lyons,”’ said Clarice, plying her needle 
again, the color still bufning hotly in her 
cheek. 

“We will see. Here comes Felice for 
the pantry keys. Can it be time for sup- 
per, Felice ?” 

“Ono; but Jean needs some more rods 
for the carpet on the staircase. He says 
hadn’t he better go over to the town at 
once, if you please ?” 

“Perhaps so. There’s so many things 
to be done, we can’t get them out of the 
Way too soon.” 

“And may I ride with him to the further 
gate? It will be so pleasant coming back. 
I shall walk over the hill to the ravine!” 
cried Clarice, springing up with animation. 

“Go. There will not be many more 
rides if the countess comes so soon. Enjoy 


it while you can, mignon, but don’t forget 
my caution.” 


Clarice kissed the smiling face turned 
so affectionately upon her, and tripped 
away for her hat and scarf. 


CHAPTER II. . 

SCARCELY two hours later, while the 
housekeeper still sat at the table, busy 
over her sewing, there came hasty steps 
across the hall without, the door was flung 
open, and Clarice again appeared. Her 
face was white with alarm and grief, her 

; eyes had a feverish glistening, her hair 
was loosened from its ribbons, her hat 
gone entirely. 

“*O auntie, have fires, beds, everything 
in readiness! I have found a young man 
over by the further park gate. I thought 
he was dead, for he lay half crushed, it 
seemed to me, under his dead horse,’”’— 
and she paused, to shiver in horror at the 
remembrance—‘ but I filled my hat with 
water from the brook in the park and 
poured it over his face, and he revived 
enough to ask to be brought here. He 
talked with me a little while, and then the 
pain came on, and he fainted again. I 
ran off as fast as I could, to stop Pierre, 
and then I came to send him help to bring 
the poor sufferer here. Will you send 
some one for a doctor? and O, which 
room shall I tell them he is to have? He 
is a gentleman, I am sure. His horse 
stumbled somehow in leaping the park 
fence, and fell, breaking its neck. O 
auntie, do you think the poor young gen- 
tleman will die ?”’ 

“Hush, Clarice, how wildly you talk, 
and how you tremble! Go to your room, 
and leave me to do everything possible.” 

The girl wrung her hands, and darted 
away again out of doors. In afew min- 
utes the men came, bearing the insensible 
figure of a young man, clad in a rough 
sportman’s costume. Clarice flew to meet 
them, casting many a pitying glance at the 
cold white face. 

“Where is the doctor? will he never 
come?” cried she, impatiently, stamping 
her foot in angry vehemence. ‘That 
stupid Jean has mistaken the way, I am 
sure,’ 

Her aunt was busy with the application 
of restoratives, and she said, gravely: 

“Come and help me to chafe his hands. 
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Gently! I think this -wrist is dislocated, 
if not broken. It was a terrible fall, for 
certain. The doctor will be here as soon 
as possible. What a wild creature you 
are, Clarice! Don’t shake so.” 

The powerful ammonia which had been 
applied to the delicately-cut nostrils pro- 
duced the desired effect. The stranger 
languidly opened his eyes. With an un- 

.conscious tenderness and protecting air, 
Clarice bent over him, and said softly, in 
her sweet tremulous accents: 

* You see I have kept my word; I have 
brought assistance, and you are safe at the 
chateau.” 

The eyes wandered inquiringly from one 
face to another, but came back again to 
the sweet young countenance beside him. 

“You are an angel—as good and as 
beautiful,’? murmured he. ‘ Don’t leave 
me!’ 

Clarice scarcely seemed to heed the com- 
pliment. Only the earnest confiding en- 
treaty for her protecting presence touched 
her. She folded her soft white fingers 
over his hand, his cold damp hand, and 
answered sweetly, as she might have reas- 
sured a trembling child: 

‘* No, no, I will not leave you, don’t fear 
it; and the doctor is coming as speedily as 
possible. He’ll make you well at once, 
you know.” 

He smiled feebly and closed his eyes. 
Madame Voigner moistened the pale lips 
with wine. The entrance of the doctor, 
an excellent surgeon, soon dispersed the 
crowd of servants, and enforced more 
order. He sent them all away but the 
housekeeper and Jacques. The patient 
made no remonstrance until Clarice re- 
luctantly unclasped her fingers from his 
hand. 

“I should like her to stay.” 

‘Nonsense!’ was the surgeon’s brusk 
reply. 

“If there are any bones to set, as I sus- 
pect, you must let her come back,’’ replied 
the patient, quite as peremptorily, and 
making a great effort to speak in his nat- 
ural tone. “Do you believe in magnet- 
ism, or anything of the sort? The touch 
of her fingers dulls the pain, gives me 
strength, anyhow. I insist that she re- 
mains, then, if she must go while you as- 
certain the amount of injury.’’ 

“An obstinate self-willed fellow!’ mut- 
tered the surgeon to the housekeeper, as 
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Clarice, with a pale face but triumphant 


air, passed by him. “What is his name? 
who is he ?” 

“IT do not know, I am sure. Clarice 
found him insensible at the further park 
gate. The horse fell, in leaping the 
fencing.”’ 

“ What business has he interfering with 
my orders? I like a quiet room, and as 
few as possible with my patients. Let the 
girl keep away. We’ll give him to under- 
stand a stranger eoming into the chateau 
is not to dictate quite so authoritatively. 
One would think he was the master here.”’ 

The growling voice had unconsciously 
been growing louderand louder. It reached 
the patient. He writhed a little, winced 
with pain from the effort, and then said, 
with a touch of humor in the voice: 

** Precisely, my worthy Esculapius; you 
couldn’t have guessed closer. I believe I 
am not mistaken. This is Chateau 
Visme ?” 

* Yes, O yes, monsieur; and I’m sure 
you needn’t feel vexed at the doctor. You 
are welcome here. The family are away. 
They are not to come for a fortnight yet. 
Don’t feel yourself an intruder.” 

Worthy Madame Voigner hastened to 
say this in her most soothing tone. 

“T’ll try to make myself at home,” was 
the dry rejoinder. “Iam Count Edward 
Visme.”’ 

“Le diable!l’’ ejaculated the doctor, rat- 
tling among his instruments to hide his 
confusion. 

Madame Voigner was in a flutter of ex- 
citement. 

“The count! ‘sure your lordship 
wont blame us for not recoghizing you. 
It is so unexpected—-uch a surprise! and 
we’ve only seen you once, you know.” 

* Don’t waste time in apologies, my good 
dame. I’ve kept away from the chateau 
long enough to make your ignorance quite 
pardonable. I’m likely to get thoroughly 
acquainted now. Confound this pain! 
Doctor, will you get through this business 
as quick as possible? ¢I’d like you to send 
off post haste for a Parisian surgeon, if it 
is a serious case.” 

“And shall I send word to my lady, the 
countess?” inquired Madame Voigner, 
eagerly. 

“No, no. Peste! Iam likely to be an- 
noyed enough, as it is. Keep it quiet, do 
not let it get out—the wretched unlucky 
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I’m ashamed of it. 


But it was the 
fault of that brute. Hosmer told me he 
was good for any leap, Mind, it is my 
positive command you keep it still, unless 
it is a fatal thing—then you may send.” 
The surgeon had regained his noncha- 
lance, and came forward with a bland 


affair. 


smile. 
** Now, my dear count, you will be quiet. 


»Too much excitement will be very injuri- 


ous. Don’t talk any more.” 

“T don’t intend to. It is you who ob- 
jected to the soothing I desired. Let the 
lady hold my hands when you get to the 
ugly job. She calmed me with her very 
look.” 

Madame Voigner went out for her niece 
when the examination was over. Clarice 
met her with wild questioning eyes. 

“Ts it very dreadful? will he die?” she 
asked, shudderingly. 

Her aunt passed her hand swiftly across 
her forehead , as if to dispel a cloud hang- 
ing there; but the gesture proved unavail- 
ing. There was still a look of intense an- 
noyance on her face. 

‘Yes, it is dreadful!’ muttered she, 
disconsolately. What shall I ever do 
about it?” 

“And is he todie ?’ mo&ined Clarice, bury- 
ing her face in her hands, while the tears 
poured through the interlacing fingers. 
**So young, so handsome and good! Has 
he told you where to send for his friends? 
To die! alas!’ 

* Nonsense!’ exclaimed Madame Voign- 
er, rousing herself. ‘The doctor says it 
isa most remarkable escape. The only 
injuries beyond bruises are the leg broken 
just above the ankle, and the wrist dislo- 
cated. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred such a fall would have caused death 
outright. No indeed; he will soon be well 
and strong! And we are to nurse him— 
the saints help us!” 

“And do you repine at a little care be- 
stowed upon an unfortunate stranger? 
How unlike you, aunt?’ began Clarice, 


indignantly. 
“Unfortunate stranger! . Nonsense, 
Clarice. I wish to all the saints it was 4 


stranger. Haven’t you heard it is Count 


Edward Visme himself?” 

Clarice’s pale cheeks speedily took 4 
pink glow—the tearful eyes sparkled with 
the astonishment which dilated the dark 


pupils. 


“Count Edward! Is it possible!’ 

“Yes, and very vexatious is it too, in 
every way. Here we are only half ready, 
and nothing can go along well now, hav- 
ing him sick on our hands. And that is 
not the worst—no, not by half?’ And 
poor Madame Voigner sighed heavily. A 
peal of the bell startled her. ‘Ah, ciel! 
Iforgot. lt is for you. He insists that 
you stay by him while the bone is set. O 
Clarice, ma chere Clarice, remember all I 
told you!” 

She thrust Clarice from the door, and 
sank herself sorrowfully into a chair, mur- 
muring, ‘* What will come of it? O what 
will come of it?” 

Clarice went into the sick room witha 
haughty carriage, quite lofty, even fora 
princess, but a single glance at the pallid 
face and pain-stamped forehead swept 
away all her remembrance of the count’s 
identity. 

He held out his uninjured hand with a 
touching smile. 

“Js it cruel of me to ask you to remain 
here? I don’t want to be a coward, and 


you help me to be strong.”’ 


She smiled faintly in return, and quietly 
took in hers the clammy hand: It was 
soon over, and the patient at length’pro- 
nounced ready for a quiet refreshing sleep. 

* You are to be my nurse, you know,”’ 
. said he, in a playful peremptory way, look- 
ing up into the girl’s face. 

He saw the shadow creep over it. 

“IT mean, of course, only the pleasantest 
part of it, You are to cheer and entertain 
me, keep off ennui and pain, by the sun- 
shine of your presence. 1 must have my 
valet over, from De Montanie’s shooting- 
box, to take the burden of the care. I'll 
try to be docile.”’ 

Clarice shook her head slowly. 

“]T will come now and then to see you, 
if you insist. Idon’t think my aunt will 
allow anything else.’’ 

“Your aunt?’ said he, inquiringly. 
“Do you know I can’t imagine who you 
are, nor how you came to be here at the 
chateau ?”’ 

“{ am the housekeeper’s niece!’ said 
Clarice, in a proud defiant tone, while her 
eyelids drooped until the long dark lashes 
touched the crimsoned cheeks. 

“Well, I think she has reason to be 
proud of her relations!’ answered the 


young count, hiding as much as possible: 


Clarice. 


his surprise. ‘‘And I have very solid rea- 
son to be thankful such a niece exists. 
But for you, I might still be lying there 
on that damp ground beneath the dead 
horse. It is a lonesome place, seldom fre- 
quented, I judge. Ugh! I thought I 
should die before any one found me, and 
I had no voice for shouting.’’ She could 
not avoid responding to his shudder. 
“And you will come often to see me, I 
shall be so lonely here ?” persisted he. 

She smiled, and shook her head archly. 

“Tf you command it, I suppose I must 
obey,” in a proud voice, with a little touch 
of bitterness, 

“T do not command, I entreat. I ask a 
favor—I shall be wretchedly dull, I shall 
grow sick—” 

will come to-morrow,’ answered 
she, hastily. And she glided past her 
aunt, who came in, followed by one of the 
housemaids, and disappeared from every 
one’s views for the nigttt. 

It was useless fighting against fate. So 
declared poor Madame Voigner in despair 
when she found how quietly but effect- 
ively the young master of the chateau set 
aside every carefully studied arrangement 
of hers for keeping her niece out of the 
sick room. Now, he wanted the papers 
read, and no one suited his wayward will 
but Clarice ; again, a letter was to be writ- 
ten—no other amanuensis could so quickly 
catch his idea; again, a new book of poems 
must be hunted out of the package he had 
ordered from town; a bouquet needed re- 
arranging. Under one pretext or another, 
all his hours of recreation were enlivened 
by her presence. a 

Poor Madame Voigner could only en- 
treat the help of the saints. It was quite 
hopeless attempting to combat so energetic 
and imperious a will as that of Count 
Edward. Clarice herself drifted passively 
on the tide of events. At first, the look of 
anxious wretchedness on her aunt’s face 
would send her into the invalid’s room re- 
solved to act like an automaton, to be 
stolid, indifferent, and chilling as a statue 
of ice. But there was a winning way 
about the count it was impossible to re- 
sist. Now, his merry sallies routed all her - 
assumed indifference; again, his pathetie 
pleading moved her coldness into genuine. 
sympathy; and his quiet, manly, respectfal 
manner shamed her angry pride into: a 
natural demeanor. 
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He had written to his stepmother of the 
accident, but refrained from giving them 
the particulars, and had especially con- 
cealed from them the fact of his being all 
the time in his own house. For this reason, 
supposing him still at his friend’s shooting 
park, the countess postponed her own ar- 
rival at the chateau. 

The convalescence of the young master 
was even more dangerous to Madame 
Voigner’s peace of mind. Wherever he 


rode or walked, Clarice was called for.. 


No one else could adjust the sling for his 
wrist, or place the crutch so adroitly. 
More than once, Madame Voigner hinted 
how much wiser it would be to send for 
one of his young gentleman friends to en- 
liven his dullness. Count Edward shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

What! one of those coarse unfeeling 
brutes, to torment his life out of him in 
his present enfeebled state! to bore him 
to death, make sport of his infirmity, worry 
away what little appetite and spirit he 
could pluck up, and by no means last or 
least, make love to sweet little Clarice be- 
fore his very eyes! Not he, indeed! 

Madame Voigner could only sigh and 
appeal again to the saints. 

An event came to relieve her somewhat, 
just as Count Edward was able to walk 
slowly around the lawn, leaning lightly on 
some one’s shoulder. Madame the count- 
ess aceidentally met the surgeon in Paris, 
and learned for the first time that her 
stepson was at the chateau. She came 
down that week, with Mademoiselle Marie, 
her niece and adopted heiress. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue arrival of the countess was a mo- 
mentary relief to the ahxious housekeeper, 
notwithstanding it added to her cares. 
Count Edward had a most tender and sym- 
pathizing nurse now, for whose presence 
he was not obliged to invent pretexts and 
manufacture wants. Mademoiselle Marie 
was indefatigable in her attentions, and 
most zealous in her efforts to please and 
entertain; but the ungrateful count 
yawned, feigned sleepiness, weariness, ca- 
price, anything to get rid of her, and with- 
out success. 

He succeeded once in baffling her persist- 
ence. She really thought him asleep, and 
stole softly from the room, whereupon, 


the feat as much as his master. 
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slipping lightly from the lounge, he de- 
spatched the valet for Clarice. Jean re- 
turned to say she was engaged, busy at 
some sewing, and must beexcused. Count 
Edward stamped the foot capable of such 
unbecoming performance, then laughing. 
ordered Jean to help him to the house- 
keeper’s room. 

He found the unsuspecting Clarice with 
a pale face bent down disconsolately to two 
trembling little hands. She sprang up, 
crimson in an instant, and stood speechless 
while he coolly took possession of Madame 
Voigner’s chintz lounge. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle Clarice, you know 
about Mohammed and his mountain. Do 
not think you will always cheat me thus. 
Jean, close the door gently when you go 
out, and be sure and not allow Mademoi- 
selle. Marie to waken the sleeper in my 
room.”’ 

Jean was a shrewd fellow, and enjoyed 
He went 
back merrily to his post at the door of the 
deserted apartment. 

“ Now tell me why I am punished so 
severely. What have I done to deserve 
such Siberian treatment?’ demanded 
Count Edward, as in utter confusion 
Clarice sank again into her chair, and 
hunted up her sewing. 

**T don’t understand you,” stammered 
Clarice. 

‘* Why have you denied me the sunshine 
of your presence? You know very well I 
cannot get well or be comfortable without 

” 


“You have had better attendance, my 
lord, more suitable company than that ofa 
servant girl.” 

Clarice meant to say it coldly, but the 
sob in her throat got the better of her and 
shook her voice into a pathetic tremor. 

“Who has been saying wicked shameful 
things to you?’ demanded the count, 
fiercely. “You are no servant in this 
house, You are a blessed little sunbeam, 
a fairy sprite, a beautifying blossom, a 
ministering angel. You saved the life of 
the master here. Tell me, who dares call 
you a servant?” 

The fierce tone unconsciously betrayed 
him. The countess, passing in the hall, 
heard the familiar voice, and paused to 
listen. Her eye flashed wrathfully. 

“I suspected as much,”’ muttered she. 


“Fhe girl’s baby face has bewitched him. 
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I think the cure lies in my hands. I will 
not hesitate to apply it.” 

“Well, Mademoiselle Clarice,” contin- 
ned the count, within, “ you do not give 
me ananswer. Is the tuneful bird sudden- 
ly dumb ?” 

“ There is nothing for me to say,” said 
Clarice, turning away her face to hide the 
rising tears. “I have no complaint to 
make of any one, least of all, to you, Count 
Edward. Iam going away from the cha- 
teau. My aunt wishes it—I shall tell her 
to-day I consent.” © 

‘*Going where, Mademoiselle Clarice ?” 

“ To those who will protect me, my lord.’’ 

“What other protection do you need 
than you can find here ?”’ 

Her lip curled. Was it not to receive 
protection from everything here that she 
chose to go away ? 

“What can it matter to you, Count Ed- 
ward, concerning such humble affairs as 
mine? Mademoiselle Marie had far better 
occupy your thoughts.” 

“A fig for Mademoiselle Marie! what is 
she to me ?” 

“Your betrothed bride, I suppose,” re- 
plied Clarice, hastily, a little angry wie 
mence sharpening the tone. 

The count lay back on the loungs, lot 
laughed heartily. 

“So that absurd rumor has come to you, 
has it? Dear little Clarice, did you think 
you had saved my life to give it to such 
ignominious service? Didn’t you know 
I was irretrievably in love elsewhere ?”’ 

Clarice, startled and thrown off her 
guard, looked up suddenly, and the tears 
overflowed her cheeks. 

“Clarice, sweet little Clarice!’ cried the 
count, reaching over hastily to snatch her 
hand, “ do you know who came like a white- 
robed angel out of dimness, as I lay faint- 
ing and dying on the turf, under that 
stiffening corse? who gave me back my 
life, but took away my heart? Clarice, 
charming, willful, capricious little darling, 
I love you dearly—beyond all the rest of 
the world! I am going to marry you if 
you will only consent—’’ 

She put up both white little hands to 
ward him off. 

“Never, never! You acount, marry the 
poor niece of your housekeeper! You shall 
never make yourself a laughing-stock for 


me. Ilove you too well for that, Count 
Etiward.” 
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“You love Ah, Clarice, my prec- 
ious little treasure, that is enough. You 
shall yield to my will in the rest.” 

“Never, never!’ cried Clarice, firmly, 
her deep dark eyes gleaming resplendently. 

“* But, Clarice, this is the height of cruel- 
ty, of folly. I insist—”’ 

He was interrupted by a sudden dash 
from the rear door. Madame Voigner 
came flying in, her face in one glow of in- 
tense excitement. 

“Clarice, Clarice, where are you? O, 
the Lord be praised—I’ve found it! I’ve 
foundit! Justin time, too. The countess 
has been abusing you shamefully. She is 
to turn you out from the chateau, to-night. 
et her try it now!’ 

* So far, breathless with emotion, ming- 
ling rage and joy, Madame Voigner had 
gone, without perceiving the count. She 
paused abruptly, and looked from one to 
another in confusion. The Count Edward 
raised himself from the lounge, with an 
angry sparkle in his eye. 

“ The countess turn my Clarice from the 
chateau! We think not, my good madame. 
I believe [am the master here. We look 
to see her the mistress, rather, who may 
dictate whether or no the countess herself 
shall come.’’ 

“Yes, that’s the truth. Your lordship 
must excuse me, but I must speak, now 
the papers are found. The sweet saints be 
praised, it was the hard talk of the countess 
herself which made me drop the book I 
was dusting, or maybe they had lain there 
another round of years.”’ 

As she spoke, Madame Voigner shook at 
him rather than exhibited to him, the small 
bundle of yellow papers clenched tightly 
in her hand. 

“ Pray sit down, madame. Calm your- 
self. You are alittle disturbed, and well 
may you be. But leave it to me to answer 
to the countess for your niece. What are 
the papers ?”’ 

He reached out his hand for the papers, 
but madame drew hers back, hastily. 

** No, no, nobody shall touch them until 
I put them into safe hands—until Pierre 
ora lawyer comes. My lord—no, not my 
lord, Monsieur Edward—you have heard 
of the Count Henrique, he whose death in 
Switzerland gave the title and estate to 
your father. It was thought he died un- 
married, without heirs. These papers prove 
something different. He was married 
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when he went away, to my own beautiful 
sister, my peerless Lisette. He was to 
acknowledge it when he returned. She 
had the papers carefully secured, but they 
became mislaid in the terrible distress 
which came upon us all at the news of his 
death; and though we searched and 
searched, we could never find them. They 
are found at last, in the old hymn-book. 
Well enough I see how they were lost. 
Lisette kept both beside her pillow, and 
they got into the old book, and it was car- 
ried off to the library uppershelf. Nobody 
has taken it down, except to dust it since. 
All the saints be praised, that my lady’s 
scolding made my hand shake with anger, 
so I dropped the book. Ah, poor Pierre, 
how will he rejoice! Ah, ciel! there is but 
one Countess Visme—the daughter of 
Count Henrique, and this is she, Lady 
Clarice, my niece, Monsieur Edward!’, 

Madame Voigner caught the startled girl 
in her arms, and, sobbing and laughing, 
repeated incoherently: 

“Yes, Clarice, you are the countess. All 
the law in the world can’t put you from 
your claim. Mademoiselle Marie has lost 
her waiting-maid.” 

Clarice had looked like one who heard 
not, but stood in a bewildered dizzy maze. 
Slowly, however, she realized the impor- 
tance of the revelation. A soft sweet smile 
broke over hér lips, her cheek flushed rosy, 
her eyes shone brightly. Noiselessly she 
withdrew from her aunt’ stormy embrace 
and went over to the couch where Edward 
sat staring vacantly upon the floor. 

“Edward,” said she, in a shy but joyous 
voice, *‘you said I should yield to your 
will—that I should be your countess, and 
I will!’ 

He seized both outstretched hands, and 
covered them with kisses. 

“T am too selfish to refuse the priceless 
treasure offered me. I can accept it with 
better grace because you know I asked for 
you when I believed the estate and title 
mine.”’ 

At that moment the countess swept into 
the room. She cast a scornful angry glance 
upon the youthful pair, and then haughti- 
ly turned to Madame Voigner. 

* Madame Voigner, I herewith discharge 
you from the chateau service. Yourself 
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and your niece are expected to leave be- 
fore another nightfall.” You may learn 
how I deal with such insolence and ef- 
frontery.”’ 

“Hold!” cried her stepson. ‘ Madame 
Voigner cannot leave, because the Count- 
ess Visme requires her prerence here, not 
as a servant, but as a dear friend and be- 
loved relative.”’’ 

*““The Countess Visme! who is she? 
What other beside myself has right to the 
title?” 

Edward raised the little hand still rest- 
ing in his, and touched his lips to it again 
with respectful gallantry. 

** The lady is before you, madame.’’ 

“How! Have you dared form a secret 
marriage? Know you not it cuts off the 
personal income, by your father’s will, if 
you lack my consent? I will never give 
it.” 

“ My father’s will is void, madame. You 
have no rightful claim yourself to the title. 
Count Henrique’s daughter, my wife that 
is to be, is the only rightful owner here.” 

The countess turned pale. ‘I will not 
believe it?’ cried she. “ It is an infamous 
plot.” 

“The proofs are at hand. I have no 
question myself. There is a likeness of 
Count Henrique at our suite in Paris. I 
see readily what a perfect image of the old 
Visme portraits is this noble lady. I shail 
not attempt to deny it. I am sorry your 
discourteous behaviour will debar you 
from continued residence with us.”’ 

Without a single word, the countess, 
that had been, turned away. She went off 
the next morning, with Mademoiselle 
Marie, to Paris, to consult her lawyers. 
When the papers were presented, she 
found out the hopelessness of resistance. 

Smothering her chagrin and mortifica- 
tion as best she might, she vanished into 
utter retirement. Whether the brilliant 
rumors of the advent in Parisian circles of 
a new and resplendent star ever reached 
her cannot be positively asserted; but 
Mademoiselle Marie bit her lip angrily 
time and time again, as chance conversa- 
tion assured her of the happiness and pros- 
perity of her lost lover and his charming 
Countess Olarice. 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH,”’ ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“aGATHA! THIS IS SOME OF YOUR DOING!” 

A FEW days later Lady Valence is seated 
in her morning-room, which overlooks the 
front of the castle, listlessly watching the 
gardeners, already employed in sweeping 
the first leaves of autumn off the terraces. 
She is vexed and disappointed; for her ap- 
peal to Miss Strong to come back and re- 
sume her office of companion has been 
met by a sympathetic but decided refusal. 
Perhaps Miss Strong guesses that she is re- 
. quired more as a confidante for her lady- 
ship’s domestic troubles than for any real 
use she can be in the castle household, 
and declines to be placed against her incli- 
nation in the doubtful position of a go-be- 
tween. Perhaps she believes that her pu- 
pil’s married life is likely to prove a battle 
that is best fought out alone, or that the 
presence of any one who has been con- 
nected with her former existence is more 
calculated to widen than heal up the 
breach. 

But anyway, whether it arises from a 
sense of duty or inclination, Miss Strong 
pleads a half-formed engagement as a rea- 
son for refusing Lady Valence’s offer; and 
Everil, who was constantly abusing the old 
lady when she was compelled to fill the 
thankless office of her duenna, voting her 
a-“bore,” a “spy”? and a “ telltale,” is 
quite ready at the present moment to rank 
the fact that she declines to resume her 
former espionage over a married woman as 
a fresh misfortune. 

Alice Mildmay is coming to stay with 
her, though. Alice Mildmay has accepted 
the invitation, extended for an indefinite 
period, with every appearance of delizht, 
and Everil is looking forward to meeting 
this friend of her girlhood again. Still, 
Alice Mildmay is very young (she is just 
six months Lady Valence’s junior), and it 
is impossible there can be the same confi- 
dence between them now as when they 
were girls together. Everil feels this, and 
is almost disposed to think that her dear 
friend’s presence will prove a restraint in- 


stead of a pleasure. In fact, she is ina 


despondent mood this morning, and wants 
—she can hardly say what. 

As she muses and gazes on the scene be- 
fore her, a saddled horse is led round from 
the stables, and walked slowly up and 
down in front of the house. It is a high- 
bred, high-spirited creature, and as it ap- 
proaches a garden-roller in the pathway it 
starts so suddenly as almost to jerk the 
reins out of the groom’s hands, whilst its 
small ears well laid back, and a suspicious 
whiteness about the corners of its eyes, 
cause Everil (who is so used to horses) to 
observe to herself that it is not only high- 
spirited, but slightly vicious, She does not 
know for whom the animal is waiting, nor 
does she care. She does not remember 
ever to have seen it before. Perhaps it 
belongs to some visitor tv Lord Valence, 
or the steward may be about to ride it on 
business to the nearest town, or the ser- 
vant who holds it may be only waiting to 
receive and carry some message or letter 
that requires despatch. But as the groom 
turns, she sees him touch his hat and 
quickly lead the horse up to the castle 
door. Her curiosity is awakened —she 
leans forward to the window. What is her 
surprise at seeing her husband swing him- 
self into the saddle, whilst a secoud groom, 
mounted, appears in readiness to attend 
him. Where can he be going at that hour 
of the morning, to require the attendance 


- of a servant? 


Valence so seldom rides on horseback at 
all, that the mere circumstance is strange ; 
and (separated as they are by want of con- 
fidence) he has not as yet undertaken any 
step of importance without advising her of 
it. As he mounts, settles himself in the 
saddle, and gives some parting directiun to 
the servant, she watches his movements 
eagerly, and thinks how slight, and fair, 
and delicate he looks, and how lightly 
(notwithstanding his serious illness) his 
thirty years sit on him. 

As he turns away from the castle door 
without turning his head, she sighs; but 
when, in preparing to cross the draw- 
bridge, he looks back as though to scan 
the windows for a watcher, with a sudden 
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impulse she hides herself behind the cur- 
tain, and remains so till he has resumed 
his former position. 

She watches him antil he is about to 
enter the drive. As he does so, his horse, 
who has trodden the drawbridge planks as 
though he were dancing, shies at some 
trifle, and, being recalled to order by his 
rider, rears violently. Lord Valence does 
not swerve in his saddle; but Everil re- 
members the look of the animal at the 
garden-roller, and a great fear assails her. 

Her husband is riding a vicious horse— 
he will be thrown and mortally injured— 
perhaps killed. Her eyes are distended 
with the horror of the idea—her whole 
frame is trembling with excitement as she 
quits her morning-room, and rushes into 
that of her sister-in-law. 

“‘Agatha! what horse is that that Va- 
lence is riding? There!’ pointing with 
her finger over the drawbridge. ‘ He has 
just entered the drive—a bay brute, with 
black points. Where did he get him ?”’ 

“ My dear Everil, how can I possibly in- 
form you, unless you will let me see? 
Why—that must be the horse he bought of 
Colenel Shorter last spring. I wonder 
what has made Valence have him up from 

” 

“Why was he put to grass? I have 
never seen him before.’’ 

“ Very likely not, my dear. I think Va- 
lence kept him down at the farm. Well, 
the reason he was put out to grass was be- 
cause he broke poor Tim Bray’s leg whilst 
he was greoming him in the stables, and 
the breaker-in didn’t think he was safe to 
ride.”’ 

“I knew it! I felt sure he was a vi- 
cious brute whilst the man was leading 
him up and down. I saw the way he laid 
back his ears at every little obstacle. How 
very wrong itis of Valence to mount him! 
He ought to know better. Every good 


rider knows the pleasure of controlling a. 


high-spirited animal; but none but chil- 
dren or fools care to ride a vicious one!’ 

“ Heyday! what unwonted excitement!’ 
says Agatha, rather sarcastically. “ What 
are you afraid of, my dear? That he will 
come home with all his precious bones 
broken, and be obliged to hobble about on 
crutches for the remainder of his life ?” 

*““Nonsense! It would make little 
enough difference to me if he did. But I 
do think Valence might be a little more 


considerate of—of— Well, at any rate, 
you must acknowledge he would give trou- 
ble enough to us all if he were to come to 
grief.” 

*“*O, I don’t think you need anticipate 
that, Everil. He has plenty of servants, 
you know, and he has me; so I do not 
fancy much of the trouble would fall on 
your shoulders. But why not confide your 
fear to him on his return? I am sure Va. 
lence would be only too much honored to 
think you cared whether he was killed or 
not.’’ 

*‘ Perhaps I don’t,” replied Everil, with 
a return of the haughty feeling with which 
she meets every piece of advice of Agatha’s 
on behalf of herhusband. ‘“ Do you know 
where he has gone to?” 

“To Ballybroogan, I believe, to call on 
the O’Connors.” 

Everil starts. 

“The O’Connors! But they have not 
called on me.” 

Haven’t they?” carelessly. Valence 
has known them a long time.”’ 

“But why should he go to see them to- 
day? He said nothing to me about it.” 

“T really am not the depository of all 
your husband’s secrets, Everil. I suppose 
he has his reasons.” 

“The O’Connors! Ballybroogan!’ re- 
peats Lady Valence, musingly; then, with 
asudden color, “Agatha! is not that the 
place where Maurice Staunton is staying?” 

*T believe it is.” 

“And does Valence know that he is 
there ?” 

** He does. In fact, if you will have the 
truth, he has gone over expressly to call 
on him.”’ 

“To call on Maurice Staunton ?” 

“Yes; and to ask him to come and stay 
at the castle. Now the murder’s out.” 

“Agatha! this is some of your doing.” 

“ My dear child, please don’t look as if 
you were going to scratch my eyes out. I 
have had nothing to do with the matter. 
It was Valence’s own proposition. He 
said you told him you were fretting for the 
society of your old friends, that you wanted 
to ask Miss Strong and Alice Mildmay to 
come and visit you here; and when he 
heard young Staunton was staying at 
Ballybroogan, he said he should ride over 
and ask him to make one of the party.” 

“and why didu’t you prevent him? 
Why didn’t you say that you were sure it 
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would displease me?—you who know so 
well that I would rather go ten miles the 
other way than meet Maurice Staunton 
again.” 

‘‘My dear Everil, just. think what you 
are proposing. Was I to be the one to 
open Valence’s eyes to all that went on 
between young Staunton and you before 
your marriage to himself? Do you think 
he would have thanked me for the infor- 
mation ?”’ 

“Why should he not? What do you 
mean to insinuate? You know that noth- 


ing went on that I am ashamed of, or that’ 


I could help.” 

“Tn that case, why so strenuously object 
to meeting Captain Staunton again ?”’ 

“Because it will be very painful to 
me.”’ 

“Do you still cherish a Jittle tendresse 
in that quarter then, ma chere?” 

Everil stamps her foot impatiently. 

“Why will you worry me in this man- 
ner? You know I do not, I have told 
you so a thousand times. But—” 

“But what, Everil? Considering that 
Maurice Staunton’s family have been 
friends of mine for years, and that I was 
the first to introduce him to you, I think I 
have a right to be told in what manner he 
has so grossly offended you.” 

“T have no objection to tell you. I con- 
sider that he behaved exceedingly bad to 
me—in an unmanly, ungentlemanly and 
dishonorable manner.” 

Agatha West holds up her hands with 
surprise, 

“My dear Everil, what gross charges! 
I never heard so sweeping an accusation in 
my life. Poor Maurice! If you had only 
seen him as I saw him after that fatal 
twenty-seventh of May, you would never 
speak of him as you have done—his mis- 
ery, his self-reproach, his complete devo- 
tion, I shall never forget. He seemed 
quite broken-hearted.” 

The Countess of Valence is not entirely 
unmoved by this declaration. As she 
hears it her eyes become humid and her 
lips tremble. It is so difficult to think 
hardly even of a love which we have 
proved to be unworthy. But ‘still she 
braves out her own assertion. 

“I don’t believe it, Agatha. He put it 
on, most likely, in order to deceive you. 
If he had cared for me as he professed to 
do, why should he have drawn back at the 
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last moment and left Valence in posses- 
sion of the field ?”’ 

** But you told me you separated by mu- 
tual consent.’’ 

“TI would have said guything at that 
moment to save my pride. But the real 
truth is, that as soon as Captain Staunton 
heard I should lose my money by marrying 
him, he declined to proceed any further; 
he even urged me to fulfil my engagement 
with my cousin. What is the natural de- 
duction of such conduct?” 

** He was too noble and unselfish to drag 
you down to share a life of poverty with 
him,” sighs the widow. 

‘He was too mercenary and too mean 
not to care for my fortune better than my- 
self, Agatha. Why cannot you call things 
by their right names? When I look back 
at Maurice Staunton’s conduct when he 
first knew me, and compare it with that 
at the last, I cannot find words sufficiently 
strong in which to tell you how much I de- 
spise him.”’ 

She delivers this sentence with so much 
emphasis that Mrs. West is really startled. 
Is it possible the countess can so entirely 
have forgotten her former attachment! 

‘*Everil,”’ she exclaims, quite naturally 
in her surprise, “‘ what on earth has made 
you change your mind like this? You 
have learned no more of Staunton than 
you knew upon your wedding-day.” 

“Perhaps not; but I have thought a 
great deal more of him. I have pondered 
over his words, analyzed his motives, and 
criticised his actions, till I know him, I 
fancy, a little better than you do. There 
is nothing kills love so quickly, Agatha, as. 
contempt; and I have so thorough a con-. 
tempt now for Captain Staunton that I 
should be glad to think that we should. 
never meet again. I am very sorry I did. 
not know of Valence’s mission before he 
left the castle.” ! 

“ Would you have told him?’ asks Mrs. 
West, quickly. 

“Perhaps 1 might,” 
answer. 

The widow is puzzled. She cannot be- 
lieve that feelings so strong as Everil’s are 
eradicated ina day. She thinks the girl 
must be deceiving herself, and that once 
more, in the presence of her lover, and 
hearing his excuses from his own lips, she 


will learn to regard the past with a more 
lenient eye. 
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She changes her cue, and immediately 
becomes sympathetic and confidential. 

“Now look here, darling,’ she says, 
aweetly, as she takes Everil’s hands and 
pulls her down upon the sofa beside her. 
“ Why not tell me all about it? You know 
I never heard the rights and wrongs of the 
case, and it is very likely that we may be 
playing at cross purposes. Of course I 
had my eyes about me last spring, but you 
spoke so little on the subject, and the 
denouement took me so completely by sur- 
prise, that it bewilders me even to think of 
it. What really passed between you and 
poor dear Staunton ?” 

“It is not a pleasant subject to revive,” 
replies the countess, as she bites her lip 
and looks down; “but, perhaps, as you 
saw so much, it is as well you should hear 
all. You know that he made love to me.” 

**My dear! a blind man might have seen 
that. Why, the poer fellow was just over 
head and ears. He adored the ground 
you trod on.” 

**So he told me, and the sequel proved 
how much truth there was in his profes- 
sion, For three months he was steadily 
paying attention to me.” 

when did be propose 

“ He never proposed.” 

“Never proposed! You don’t mean to 
say sol’ exclaims the widow, who has 
known perfectly well from the beginning 
that nothing definite on the question of 
Marriage had ever passed between them. 

“Of course he never proposed. Had he 

done so he would have been obliged to 
Stick to it,” cries Lady Valence, impa- 
tiently. ‘Captain Staunton is scarcely 
the kind of gentleman who would care to 
be brought to book by my two guardians.” 

‘But, my dear girl—excuse me for in- 
terrupting you, but this subject is of so 
much importance to myself—if poor Mau- 
rice never offered marriage to you, wherein 
is he so greatly to blame for having with- 
drawn his attentions in favor of a more 
powerful suitor? Come, Everil, try and 
be just.” 

‘* He led me to believe he would propose. 
He knew—he must have known—that I 
regarded him favorably. It was a bitter 
injustice to me.” 

“It would have been a much more bit- 
ter injustice bad he persisted in claiming 
your hand when he knew he had nothing 
to support youon. I often think,” con- 
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tinued the widow, with a pursed-up mouth 
and a look of the deepest humility, “ when 
Iam called upon to judge other people, of 
the title of Charles Reade’s novel, ‘ Put 
Yourself in His Place.’ It makes one view 
things so differently. Now, for instance, 
dear Everil, just try and put yourself in 
poor Stauntor’s place. He loved you de- 
votedly—his worst enemy would not deny 
him that virtue—and his love for you made 
him, after a while, conquer his scruples 
(which I know were most conscientious) 
to addressing one so infinitely above him- 
‘self in point of position; hoping, I suppose, 
that mutual love would smooth away all 
obstacles. I saw which way the land lay, 
and tried to put him on his guard—but 
leve, you know, is proverbially blind, 
Then, all of a sudden, this shock comes on 
him. If he marries you, you not only fail 
to fulfil your dead father’s wishes, but you 
lose all your money. He drags you down 
to poverty and a sense of disobedience. In 
such a case, what could an honorable man 
do but draw back? He had not yet com- 
mitted you or himself. One of you must 
be the sacrifice. He chose to accept it. 
He laid down all his hopes (and you must 
allow, Everil, they were not insignificant 
ones) on the altar of duty, and left you 
free to do as your friends desired and ex- 
pected of you. What more could the poor 
fellow have done? To my mind, he acted 
in the most honorable and generous man- 
ner it was possible to actin. And yet you 
blame him. You call him all manner of 
hard names, and say you wish never to see 
him again. Poor Maurice! it would have 
been better indeed for himself had he 
been as mean, and grasping, and selfish as 
you would make him out to be.” 

The countess has been listening to this 
harangue in utter silence. Her sense and 
judgment condemn it, but she has no ar- 
gument ready wherewith to confute its 
sophistry. She only feels that under the 
same circumstances she would have acted 
differently, though she can hardly decide 
in what way. But a certain undefined 
consciousness that, notwithstanding the 
pain of her wounded vanity, all has been 
for the best, and that she would not have 
the past altered if she could, tend to make 
her less eager to deny the truth of Mrs. 
West's assertion than she might otherwise 
have been. 

“Isee you are beginning to agree with 
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me, darling,” continues Agatha, insinuat- 
ingly, as she glances at the expressive face 
of her companion. 

“Tt may be as you say, Agatha. I am 
not prepared to dispute your opinion. At 
the same time I hold tomy own. [ have 
no wish to see Captain Staunton again, 
and if what you say is true, he ought not 
to wish it either.” 

“Ah! it would be asad comfort, doubt- 
less, but still I think it would comfort 
him, dear. He has fretted himself ill, you 
see (Lady Russell was sadly afraid some 
such consequence might follow his disap- 
pointment), and I believe his best remedy 
would be to see you well and happy; to be 
sure that his noble unselfish conduct had 
earned its reward, and that you were not 
fretting like himself. You would not like 
poor Staunton to think you were as miser- 
able as he is—would you? or that you felt 
the past too keenly to permit of your meet- 
ing him again ?” 

“Certainly not!’ exclaims Lady Va- 
lence, decidedly. 

“Well, then, why not let things take 
their course? Let the poor boy come here 
and see for himself that he has not had the 
power to make your life unhappy. Be- 
sides; Everil, Valence is rather peculiar 
in some of his notions, and you could 
hardly prevent his asking Staunton here 
without giving him a reason. And how 
would it sound, my dear? That because 
the man had withdrawn his attentions in 
favor of your husband, you refused to 
meet him even as afriend. What would 
any one think from such a confession ?”’ 

**O, Ldon’t care if he comes or doesn’t 
come,”’ says Everil, rising abruptly, as 
though wearied of the discussion. “If 
Valence asks him here, and he has the bad 
taste to accept the invitation, I suppose I 
must receive him as I would any other 
gentleman. But I'll tell you one thing, 
Agatha—and since you are so much Mau- 
rice Staunton’s friend, perhaps you'll be 
good enough to give him a hint on the 
subject—if he ever dares to allude to the 
past before me, Ill tell my busband of 
him then and there. I don’t care for Va- 
lence, as you are well aware; but I know 
how to uphold the dignity of my family 
name.” And as she says this, she draws 
her figure up to its full height, and looks 
every inch a countess. 

“‘ My dear girl?’ replies the little widow, 


in a deprecating voice, “as if he would! 
How little you know him! I am sure you 
will find his behaviour all that is most 
gentlemanly and reticent.” 

“Let us hope so, indeed. It will be the 
worse for him if it is not. And now, 
Agatha, Iam going out for a drive, so we 
shall not meet again till luncheon.” 

** May I not go with you, dear?” 

“Not to-day, please. I have a great 
deal to think over and decide upon, and 
would rather be by myself.” And without 
waiting for an objection, she quits the 
apartment. 

It is the afternoon of the same day. 
Six o’clock has struck, and Lord Valence 
has not yet returned from Ballybroogan. 
The countess is in her own room. She 
has locked the door so that no one may in- 
trude upon her, and is restlessly moving 
about from one table to another, unable 
to settle herself to occhpation of any kind. 
There is a new feeling knocking at her 
heart, so new a feeling that she is unwill- 
ing to admit its presence even to herself, 
and is more than fearful lest others should 
observe it. She is actually uneasy about 
her husband. Ballybroogan is only ten 
miles away, and even if he stayed to lun- 
cheon with the O’Connors, there is no 
reason he should not have reached home 
long ago. Agatha has not improved her 
spirits by observing that the Misses O’Con- 
nor are three remarkably pretty Irish girls, 
and that “ poor dear Valence ’”’ used to be 
so very intimate at the house a year ago, 
that many people thought he was going to 
marry one of the sisters. 

Everil has just found out that she hates 
Irish girls, or rather (being half Irish her- 
self) all such as are thoroughbred, and 
thinks it very bad taste on the part of Mrs. 
O’Connor to try and detain Valence at 
Ballybroogan, after the scandal that has 
been spread concerning her girls and him. 
And to make him so late in. returning 
home, too! Why, it is getting quite dusk, 
and—O that horse! Suppose he should 
really have started in good time, and some 
accident has occurred to detain him! Why, 
with such a horrid vicious brute as that, 
he might be thrown anywhere between 
this and Ballybroogan, and be dead before 
the groom could procure assistance. 

That was the sort of thing that came 
from living im an out-of-the-way place like 
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Ireland, where the roads were as rough 
and lonely as it was possible for them to 
be. And thew the Irish tenants with their 
dreadful blunderbusses, lurking behind 
hedges to shoot their landlords! How 
often had she heard such stories in Eng- 
land that had made her blood run cold. 
And what was to prevent such a disaster 
happening to Valence now, or if not now, 
to-morrow, or any day ? 

Between ber anxiety and her desire to 
lay the blame of it on anything but her 
own heart, Everil is becoming incoherent 
and nonsensical. She paces around the 
room like an untamed animal; she locks 
and unlocks her door twenty times, and at 
last, unable to bear solitude and suspense 
any longer, runs down to the hall with 
some vague notion of looking for Lord Va- 
lence’s approach from the open door, But 
as ber foot touches the last step of the 
long wide staircase, a clatter of hoofs 
sounds on the outside gravel, the portals 
of Castle Valence are thrown open, and she 
perceives a group of horsewen oun the ter- 
race beyond. She would like to draw 
back then and hide herself anywhere; she 
wishes she had not been so foolish as to 
leave her room—but it is too late. To 
turn and reascend the staircase, when 
strangers are about to enter her house, 
would be as rude as undignified; and 
there are no rooms in which she can take 
shelter without crossing the vast hall, in 
the centre of which she stands. So she 
remains there, nervous and agitated, but 
to all appearance perfectly calm. Lord 
Valence enters, followed by two other 
gentlemen. At first he does not see his 
wife, and is about to lead the way to the 
library. 

“Valence!” she exclaims, and, do what 
she will, it is impossible quite to prevent 
her voice bearing traces of her recent 
emotion. ‘‘ What on earth makes you so 
late ?”” 

**You here, Everil! AmI late? What 
makes you think so? We started as soon 
after luncheon as we conveniently could.” 

‘Lady Valence’s anxiety is so very nat- 
ural,’”’ says a voice she knows but too well. 
Since her conversation with Agatha, Eve- 
ril has made up her mind that she will be 
obliged, at some time or other, to bear the 
penalty of Maurice Staunton’s company, 
but she hardly thought that it would be 
so soon. The surprise leaves her dumb. 
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“Ah! here is an old acquaintance of 
yours, Everil,’”” says her husband, recalled 
to a sense of his forgetfulness by the re- 
mark; ‘‘ Captain Staunton. I think you 
hardly expected to meet him again at Cas- 
tle Valence, but I found’ he was staying 
with my friends at Ballybroogan, and have 
persuaded him to give us a few days here, 
Let me introduce Mr. Mark O’Connor to 
you. He and I have had many a pleasant 
week together in the olden times, but this 
is his first experience of the castle asa 
domestic residence.” 

Mr. O’Connor bows and expresses his 
polite conviction that the castle must be 
twice as delightful now as it ever was be- 
fore; and Lady Valence is very much re- 
lieved to find that his introduction has fol- 
lowed so closely upon the mention of his 
companion that there is no necessity for 
her to do more than bow to either of them 
in return, And then her eyes wander back 
to rest upon her husband, and she repeats, 
more to cover her confusion than anything 
else, “You are very late, Valence. I 
thought something must have happened.” 

“Why, did you think I was killed ?”’ he 
says, jestingly. 

He pauses for an answer, but’ none 
comes. He looks into her face, and her 
lip is trembling. He places his hand on 
hers and pats it—not unkindly, but not 
earnestly—and coutinues, still in jest, 
**No such good luck, my dear.’’ 

Lady Valeace turns from them suddenly, 
and reascends the staircase. At the first 
landing-stage she stops, and says, very de- 
liberately, “‘ Dinver is at seven, and it only 
wants twenty minutes to the time. Will 
you show your friends to their rooms, Va- 
lence ?’’ and turns her back on them ayain. 

As she enters her own room large tears 
have gathered in her eyes and are rolling 
down her cheeks, What would Agatha 
West have thought could she have seen 
her now? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
**COULD YOU LOVE 80?” 


A WEEK after the advent of Mr. 0’Con- 
nor and Maurice Staunton the breakfast- 
table at Castle Valence is hardly recogniz- 
able. Since their return from the conti- 
nent Lord and Lady Valence and Mrs. 
West. have been used to sit down to this 
meal in solemn state together, and often 
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in utter silence, engendered by the wife’s 
indifference or the husband’s dreamy hab- 
its. Now, all is changed. The party has 
been reinforced by Alice Mildmay and 
John Bulwer (who appears more than 
pleased to renew his acquaintance with the 
pretty English bridesmaid who did duty 
with him at the late wedding). The host 
and hostess are obliged to be punctual in 
order to meet the requirements of their 
guests, and the old dinipg-hall, wainscoted 
and-raftered with bright dark oak, rings 
with the clatter of knives and forks, and 
the cheerful music of youthful tongues. 
Lord Valence, under the invigorating in- 
fluence of company and the cheering so- 
ciety of his friend John Bulwer, is quite 
lively (once or twice he has even been be- 
trayed into a peal of laughter); and Mrs. 
West, though satisfied that her scheme for 
introducing Captain Staunton to Castle 
Valence has succeeded, may often be seen 
watching her brother-in-law’s movements 
with a long earnest gaze, as though she 
were trying to discover what new idea has 
had the power to digplace, even for a mo- 
ment, the ingrained conviction of a life- 
time. Everil is, perhaps, the one least 
affected (or apparently so) by the innova- 
tion. She has not experienced the diffi- 
culty she anticipated in meeting and treat- 
ing Maurice Staunton as an ordinary 
friend. His deferential and almost distant 
manner has from the commencement much 
aided the line of conduct she considers 
due to her own dignity; and after the first 
few trying hours, when recollection of the 
past almost overwhelmed her with shame 
and indignation, she has found the task 
much easier. 

But she has not yet acquired the art of 
appearing quite self-possessed in his pres- 
ence. Her natural feelings of uneasiness 
and distrust would make her boisterously 
gay whilst under his scrutiny; but she has 
checked the inclination, fearing it might 
be misconstrued, and schooled herself to 
be formal, and distant, and coldly polite 
instead. Lord Valence notices her want 
of gayety, and sighs to think that he has 
made her lot so dismal that even the soci- 
ety of her old and favorite friends has not 
the power to dissipate her habitual gloomi- 
ness. Agatha sees it, and fancying it is 
but a mask to cover the true state of her 
feelings, congratulates her wicked little 
heart on having accomplished so many 


more steps towards the achievement of a 
victory. Valence puzzles her, but of Eve- 
ril she believes it only requires time to 
make her certain; and she excuses the con- 
tinnance of Staunton’s company by keep- 
ing up the idea in her brother-in-law’s 
mind that it is for her sake he is so flat- 
tered by an extension of his first invita- 
tion; and this notion Valence has commu- 
nicated to his wife. 

On the morning after Staunton’s arrival 
he remonstrated with her on the evident 
coldness of her reception. ‘‘ You might 
have welcomed him a little more cordially, 
Everil.” 

** But I don’t like him. Iam very sorry 
you asked him to the castle. I had no 
wish to see him here.”’ 

“Are you in earnest? I thought he was 
a friend of yours.’’ 

**A friend of Agatha’s, if you like. He 
is no friend of mine.’’ 

“Ah! I guessed as much. Well, then, 
for Agatha’s sake, try and be more cordial. 
You made the poor fellow look dreadfully 
uncomfortable last night.”’ 

** It wont hurt him if I did.” 

** But it may hurt her. And, putting all 
other considerations on one side, do you 
think it advisable, Everil, to place any ob- 
stacles in the way of Agatha’s settling 
again? Her living here is all very well at 
present, but’’—with a sigh—** by-and-by, 
my dear, you may desire to have the house 
to yourself, and—’”’ 

“T wish to heaven you wouldn’t talk of 
such things, Valence,” she interrupted, 
passionately, with a stamp of her foot. 

Let me then say plainly, that for both 
our sakes I think it may be as well that 
my sister-in-law should marry again.”’ 

“* And do you suppose Captain Staunton 
wants to marry her?’’ exclaimed Everil, in 
surprise. 

** She has hinted as much tome. Mind, 
only hinted. Doubtless he has said noth- 
ing definite; but if she liked bim it would 
be a very suitable match.” 

His wife burst out laughing. 

‘*O, that’s her little game, is it? Well, 
then, Valence, I promise you I will treat 
Captain Staunton more civilly. But it is 
for her sake, mind; not myown, Ltell you 
frankly I don’t like him.” 

‘* Except that he has always- proved him- 
self a gentleman, I do not suppose you 


have any reason to be particularly friendly 
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with him for your own sake. Though I 
used to think, Everil, that he was rather 
‘taken’ with you, till Agatha undeceived 
me.” 

“©, Agatha undeceived you, did she?’ 
repeated Lady Valence, mechanically. 

* Yes, long ago, at Norman House, 
thongh I did not suspect she liked him on 
her own account till the other day. He is 
really a very nice fellow. I can’t think 
why you should have taken such a preju- 
dice against him.’’ 

“It is of little consequence. My likes 
and dislikes are like myself, unaccountable 
and erratic. Let us drop the subject.” 

And thenceforth, although she does not 
believe one word of Mrs. West’s insinuation 
to her brother respecting Maurice Staun- 
ton and herself, Lady Valence becomes 
less haughty and more studiously polite to 
him than she has been before. Firstly, 
because she does not wish her manner to 
attract her husband’s notice, and draw 
down his censure again; and secondly, be- 
cause she fears lest the extreme of indiffer- 
ence may lead Agatha and Staunton to 
imagine she requires it as a panoply where- 
with to shield herself from the attacks of 
the latter. When Alice Mildmay arrives 
her task becomes easier. She keeps much 
with her when they are all assembled to- 
gether, and manages to join pretty indis- 
criminately in the genera! conversation. 

On the morning in question, the gentle- 
men are all bound for the shooting covers, 
and the ladies have been wondering what 
they shall do to amuse themselves all day. 

“IT can always amuse myself with read- 
ing,’’ says Alice Mildmay. 

“Tdare say you can, my dear, if you 
have anything to read,’’ retorts the coun- 
tess; “‘ but this is the most dreadful place 
for books you were ever in in your life. 
Not a circulating library within fifty miles 
of us.” 

“But you have a monthly box from 
Mudie’s.” 

** Which invariably contains all the books 
you don’t want tosee and none of those 
youdo. Last month’s cargo consisted of 
five works on science; three vapid novels, 
and half a dozen volumes of poetry. There 
wasn’t a readable line amongst the lot.’’ 

*‘T’m sure you can’t have read all the 
books in Lord Valence’s library yet, 
Everil,” exclaims Alice. ‘I peeped in at 
the door yesterday, and 1 was quite awed 


by the appearance of the room. It looked 
so dark, and mysterious, and full of learn- 
ing. Do you often sit there ?”’ I 

“T never sit there,” replies her friend, 
pointedly; “ that is Lord Valence’s private 
apartment, and he allows no intruders.” 

*O, I’m so sorry. Ill never look in 
it again,’”’ giggles Alice. 

“I’m sure if you would like to do so, 
Miss Mildmay,”’ stammers Lord Valence, 
‘at any time of the day, that is to say, I 
should be most happy to show it to you.” 

“TI wont go without Everil; I should be 
afraid,’’ she answers. 

“And I don’t care to go,” returns the 
countess, quietly. “It is not a favorite 
room of mine; I have no wish to enter it.” 

Lord Valence looks at her for a moment, 
earnestly, then sighs, and turns to Bulwer. 

“Tf you are at a loss for some light read- 
ing, Lady Valence,” says Captain Staunton 
across the table, “‘I should have the great- 
est pleasure in lending you one or two 
French novels. I have some excellent ones 


- in my portmanteau, that have only just 


appeared in Paris. I brought them over 
on purpose for you to see.”’ 

**You are very good,” she replies, 
haughtily. The idea of. accepting a favor 
from him, however small, is unendurable 
to her. 

“ May I fetch them for you after break- 
fast?” 

“JT dare say Miss Mildmay would be 
pleased to read them. Do you like French 
novels, Alice ?”’ 

* If they’re easy ones, dear; but it’s an 
awful bore to find a lot of idioms jumbled 
together at the most interesting part of the 
story.” 

“Tt will do you good to be puzzled,” 
laughs Lady Valence. ‘ You were always 
a lazy puss at lessons. Have you finished, 
Agatha? If so, let us go into the garden.” 

They take a few turns on the terrace; 
pay a visit to the stables (for, with all the 
trouble lying at her heart, Everil has not 
done violence to her nature by giving up 
her devotion to her four-footed friends), 
caress and admire the pack of dogs that 
follow at their mistress’s heels, play a little 
with Master Arthur, and return to the 
castle to find the gentlemen departed, and 
the day before them all their own. 

“Shall we ride? shall we drive? Shall 
we play? shall we sing?’ exclaims Lady 
Valence, as they enter her morning-room. 
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“©, let us spend this morning in the 
house,” says Alice. ‘See!’ pointing to 
some yellow-covered /feuilletons lying on 
the table, “‘these must be the novels Cap- 
tain Staunton promised to lend us. How 
delightful it would be, darling, if Mrs. 
West and I got our work and you read 
aloud to us.’’ 

“T am quite willing to do so if it pleases 
you,” replies Everil, cheerfully; and seat- 
ing herself on a sofa, she commences to 
read one of those realistic and exciting 
stories which the French novelists of the 
present day so much delight in, and which 
claims the attention of both reader and 
listeners until the gong sounds for 
luncheon. 

“T don’t know when I’ve enjoyed any- 
thing so much,’’ exclaims Alice Mildmay, 
as Everii rises and puts down the book; 
“Thad no idea it was so late. How tire- 
some it is to have to leave off just at the 


moment St. Geerge meets Catherine again! - 


Isn’t it a charming story, Everil? Isn’t it 
just like life ?”’ 

The countess does not answer. Mrs. 
West glances up at her. She is standing 
by the table, with her eyes cast down and 
one hand upon the book, thinking. The 
incidents of the tale have revived the sad- 
dest portion of her life. She is comparing 
her own fate with that of the heroine, 
married to a husband to whom she is in- 
different, and whilst ber heart is still 
bleeding from the wound inflicted by an- 
other hand. How will it fare with Cath- 
erine and St. George when they meet again ? 
How will they act towards and speak to 
one another? This is how Agatha West 
interprets the thoughtful look on Everil’s 
face. 
“Shall we go and have our luncheon, 
and come back and finish the story after- 
wards, Everil ?’’ she asks. 

Lady Valence starts, colors violently, and 
abruptly leaves the table. 

“Yes, yes, of course, unless you would 
rather go fora drive. Come, Alice; come, 
Agatha! Ihave read so longI feei quite 
dizzy. I think it would be better to go 
into the open air before we commence our 
studies again.” 

And taking Miss Mildmay’s hand, she 
dances down the staircase and through the 
hall, as though she were a very child. 

But before the evening closes in the read- 
ing is resumed, and the end of the story 
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is so affecting that Everil can scarcely 
steady her voice sufficiently to make the 
last few pathetic words audible. 

*_ * * * 

“What an interesting novel that was 
you lent Lady Valence yesterday,’ says 
Mrs. West to Captain Staunton, as she 
looks up sideways to him from beneath the 
shade of her parasol. 

They are walking on the terrace together, 

“* Did she read it ?’’ he asks, eagerly. 

“ Every line, from the first word to the 
last, and was so deeply moved she could 
hardly command her voice. Have you 
brought many more with you, written in 
the same strain ?”’ 

He meets her glance, and smiles intelli- 
gently. 

think they will be useful 

*O, I say nothing. Some women’s 
imaginations are very hard to move, and 
others take their hue from what they gaze 
upon. French romances are not consid- 
ered wholesome reading, as a rule, But 
the countess is not a child.” 

“lf 1 send her some others, will you 
persuade her to read them ?”’ 

“T should do that for my own sake. I 
am as fond of stories as a child. And 
Everil is an excellent linguist. Send her 
some more by all means. But’’—in a 
lower voice—* be careful, and don’t startle 


her too soon.”’ 


The merits of the French novel are dis- 
cussed openly at the breakfast-table, and 
Alice Mildmay cannot say too much in its 
praise. 

is a most interesting and delightful 
story. St. George is such a darling, and 
Catherine the most charming heroine I ever 
read of. Am I not right, Everil? Did we 
not enjoy Captain Staunton’s novel? Was 
it not difficult to tear ourselves away for a 
walk in the wood ?”’ 

“It was certainly very absorbing. Most 
French romances are.”’ 

** Have you had time yet to look at the 
other one—‘ Madame St. Clair?” de 
mands Maurice Staunton, of no one in 
particular. 

“*No,” replies Alice (for Everil never ad- 
dresses him unless she is obliged to do so); 
“but perhaps we may this morning, if 
Lady Valence pleases, that is to say,’’ she 
adds, cautiously. 

‘IT hope you will read it. You will like 
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itso much better than ‘Oatherine,’” he 


says, turning to his hostess. 

**We are engaged out to luncheon to- 
day,’’ she answers, coldly, and then, as 
though the sound of her own voice had 
reproached her, she adds in a kinder tone, 


“ We shall hear it in good time, I dare say, 


but novel reading is rather too engrossing a 
pursuit to be indulged in continuously. 
What would your dear father say to it, 
Alice ?” 

“* He would call it ‘ mental dram-drink- 
ing;’ but we can’t all be parsons, Everil. 


Do you remember how papa used to lecture 


you about the mad way you rode and drove 
about the country? Do you remember the 
race you rode with Charlie Rushton, and 
how astonished the old laborer was when 
you cleared his wheelbarrow of rubbish in 
the road ?” 

“ Yes, I remember,’’ says the countess, 
quietly. 

“ What a mad thing you were in those 
days, Everil. What have you done with it 
all? Papa wouldn’t have much need to 
lecture you now, would he ?”’ 

“ His office would be a sinecure, Alice.” 


She smiles sadly as she says this, and, 


raising her eyes, encounters those of her 
husband, fixed upon her. Her lids droop, 
and a deep blush rises to her cheeks. 

“* Lady Valence has taken the onerous 
duties of matrimony upon herself,’’ re- 


marks Captain Staunton, “ Perhaps when 
you have done 80, Miss Mildmay, we may 


see an alteration in you also.” 

*“*I don’t see why one need lose one’s 
spirits,” replies Alice, briskly. 

“And I don’t see in what I have lost 
mine,”’ says the countess, in much the same 


tone, “I don’t go tearing all over the 


country with my hair half way down my 
back. That may be because I have too 
much respect for myself and my position ; 
but I am justas fond of riding as ever. 
By the way, I should like a ride this morn- 
ing. Will you order my horse, Valence, 


for eleven o'clock? I shall enjoy a canter 


over to Bracken Woods.” 


**I thought you were going out to lunch- 
eon, my dear ?”’ 

“*I shall be back before it is time to start. 
Will you come with me, Alice? You shall 


have my little chestnut filly. She’s as 
quiet as a lamb,” 


“If you will guarantee she wont kick 
me off—yes. But I know your ‘ quiet 
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lambs’ of old, Everil, It was your lamb 
of a ‘Black Prince,’ remember, that ran 


away with me at home last year, and near- 
ly dashed out my brains against a tree.’ 

“You don’t mean to say sor’ exclaims 
John Bulwer, with evident concern. 


“Ah, indeed, Mr. Bulwer; and had he 
not thrown me into the hedge instead, you 


would have never had the pleasure of mak- 
ing my acquaintance. Only fancy that! 
But Everil declared it was all my fault, and 
that the dear creature was as quiet asa 
lamb.” 

“He always was with me,” replies the 
countess, laughing. “But the chestnut 
filly isa real angel. Ask Agatha, who is 
the greatest coward on horseback possible. 
Even she has ridden her.” — 

“ MayI be permitted to form part of 
your escort ?”’? demands Maurice Staunton, 
presently. 

“Nol” she says, sharply—‘‘ at least I 
mean, no, thank you, Captain Staunton. 
I cannot bear to ride in a crowd.”’ 

“Then Iam afraid it will be useless put- 
ting in my petition,” says Jobn Bulwer. 

Alice looks disappointed, Everil puzzled; 


but she cannot possibly grant to the one 


what she has just refused to the other. 80 
she repeats much the same words, but in 
so subdued a manner that all present note 
the difference. 

“7 am very sorry, Mr. Bulwer, but | have 


just said ‘No’ to Captain Staunton, you 
see, I dislike a large riding-party, It de- 


stroys all chance of conversation.” 
** Let us both go then,”’ pleads Bulwer, 
**and we can ride two and two.’’ 
- But at this prospect, knowing which cav- 
alier would fall to her lot, Lady Valence 


makes a decided objection, and Alice Mild- 


may and she start unattended, excepting 


by the groom. Seeing that her companion 
is rather downcast, Everil addresses her 


= I dare say you were surprised at my 
refusing Mr. Bulwer’s escort this morning, 


Alice; but the fact is, I want to speak to 


you alone.” 

Yes, dear.’’ 

“And about the very gentleman in 
question.’’ 

Alice grows scarlet. 

“You must have noticed his manner 


toward you, Alice. And since, while you 


stay at Oastle Valence, you are under MY 
care, I feel myself responsible for what 
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happens to you. Mr. Bulwer is falling in 


love, if he is not already; and if it goes on, 
it will end in a proposal. Are you pre- 
pared for that ?”’ 

“ O Everil, it sounds so funny to hear 
you talk like an old woman!’ 

“Does it? But that is no answer to my 
question, Johu Bulwer is an old friend of 


my husband’s, and Lord Valence would 
feel very much hurt at any ill-fortune that 
happened to him. If,in the event of his 
proposing to you, youintend to accept him, 
of course it’s all right; butif you do not 
like him well enough to do so, I think his 


visit to the castle should not be prolonged. 


Do you understand me ?” 

‘* What can I say, Everil ?” 

“Tell me the truth. You know itis safe 
with me. Do you like him?” 

**T think he is a very agreeable fellow,”’ 
returns Alice, simpering. 

“© Alice, for heaven’s sake, don’t look 
so like a schoolgirl. Would you marry 
him if he asked you?” 

** But will he ask me, do you think ?”’ 

“ Certainly, if this goes on much longer. 
He is a thorough gentleman. What shall 


you say when he does?” 


“T think—I think, I am 
almost sure I should say Yes; that is, if 
papa approves, you know.’’ 

** You think—you are almost sure—#/ your 
papa approves—O Alice, what weak, waver- 
ing idiots we women are! I don’t believe 


there’s any real love left iu the world, We 


take whatever comes in our way, and if it 
_doesn’t suit us, we either cling to it weakly 
and are miserable, or we cast it from us 
bravely and are wicked.”’ 
“O Everil?’’ exclaims Alice, with the 


open-mouthed horror of the simple at the 
very name of sin, 


**No real strong passionate love,’”’ con- 
tinues the countess, hurriedly, “‘ that clings 
te its object, good, bad, or indifferent, 
through thick and thin—that winds all the 
tendrils of its life about it, and to whom 


separation means death,” 


“But so few people die of love now-a- 
days, dear.” 
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**T don’t mean mortal death—I mean the 
death of passion, of energy, of hope and 


faith, and all that goes to make a man or 
woman. True love is self-abnegation, and 
when the creature we love fails, what is to 
prevent our falling also ?”’ 

“ But that would be wicked, wouldn’t it, 


Everil ?” 


“Perhaps it would. Perhaps men like 
your father might say the very love I speak 
of would be sin; but, at the same time, it 
would be beautiful. It would be so de- 
voted that it would secure the happiness of 
the thing it loved even at the risk of crush- 


ing its own feelings to the earth; and it 


would be so strong that, maimed and help- 
less, it would still live, drawing its life 
from the joy it could not share.’ 

** Everil, could you love so?’ 

“Ido not know. I have never tried,” 
she answers, shortly. 

Could you love so? The question returns 
to her again and again. Not Maurice 
Staunton. Recent as the time may appear 
when this man seemed all in all to her, 
Lady Valence knows that it is past, never 
to return. Her lot in life may be uninter- 


esting, uncertain, unsatisfying, but she 


would not exchange it even now for that 
which it was so painful to relinquish. Did 
she ever love Staunton? Was the feeling 
which she bore him worthy of the name? 
She told Alice Mildmay what is her firm 


belief, that real love will cling to its object, 


good, bad, or indifferent, through thick 


and thin. Has her love so clung to him? 
or, rather, has not the perception of his 
selfish, shallow nature and mercenary 
motives shivered the fragile material into 
dust? 


Could she love so? Could she love to the 
death? She asks the question, and there 


is no answer, ouly her breast is thrilled 
with a long deep sigh, and her heart sinks 
depressed with a sense of loneliness. What 
folly it is to think'of such things! Her 
fate is settled. She has nothing more to 


do with love or happiness. 
BE CONTINUED.| 


THE MAGIC GLASS: 
—OR,— 
DETECTING A MURDERER. 
BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


THERE had been a murder down at Col- 
ville—acold-blooded murder the despatch 
said—and I was detailed to go down and 
work up the case. 

It was my trade—or profession then— 
hunting down thieves and murderers, and 
I had been so long at the business that a 
telegram announcing a murder was taken 
as coolly as if the despatch had related to 
some ordinary happening. 

Before noon I was at Colville. It wasa 
little hamlet about twenty miles from New 
York, and three miles off the railroad. I 
had answered the despatch before leaving 
New York, and they were therefore ex- 
pecting me. As I landed on the platform 


a farmer came up and inquired my name, 
and I was requested to take a seat in his 


one-horse wagon for a drive to the village. 
He was greatly excited over the murder, 
and we had only got started when he com- 
menced talking. 

I soon learned that it was a woman who 
had been murdered—a rich old spinster 
named Miss Williams. She was a woman 
about fifty-five years old, living in the best 
house in the village, and being possessed 
‘of quite a large fortune. She had never 
Ween married, but years before had adopted 
a boy who was now a young man of twenty. 
These two, with a couple of servants, made 
up the family. 

**It was an awful thing!’ said the far- 
mer, as he saw that I was interested. ‘It 
is supposed that she was murdered about 
midnight, though it might have been an 
hour later. At least, when they found 
her, soon after daylight, she was cold and 
stiff. 

“And how was it done ?” 

** O, that’s plain to be seen,”’ he replied ; 
“ she slept alone in a bedroom on the first 
floor, and the murderer went in and beat 
her over the head with an iron bolt—the 
king-bolt of a wagon. Her skull is crushed 
in, and her face isa horrible sight. We 
left the body just as we found it, and no 


one has been allowed inside the door, as 
we wanted you to find everything just as 
the murderer left them.” 

“The young man and the servants?” I 
inquired. 

“O, they are as innocent as you or I!” 
he promptly answered. ‘It was the young 
man Tom who first discovered the murder, 
and it would have made you weep to see 
him take on and tear his hair. It took 
two men to hold him at first.” 

“Tt did, eh?” I answered, slowly; and_ 
I went to thinking, and let the farmer talk 
himself tired. As a general rule [ do not 
believe that the most violent outbursts of 
grief denote the greatest sorrow. I won- 
dered if there could have been such a bond 
of love between the young man and the old 
woman that he should teamhis hair and go. 
crazy over her death, especially when her 
demise put him in possession of all her 
property? Then he was the first to dis- 
cover the murder—that was a mark against 
him in my mind. I can’t tell you why, 
except so far as I have told you above, 
but before we reached Colville I had made 
up my mind that Tom Williams (he had 
taken her name) was the murderer. 

There was a crowd in the yard and 
around and in the house. All business in 
the village was suspended for the day, and 
the people were waiting my arrival. As 
soon as I ascertained that the room had 
not been disturbed, I shut the door, re- 
quested the selectmen of the village to 
turn all the people out and bolt the doors 
against them; and then I inquired the do- 
mestic habits of the deceased, her state of 
health, how much money she generally 
kept by her, if any, and from her I dropped 
off on to Tom and the servants. 

I learned that the family always retired 
at nine o’clock. If Tom was out, as was 
frequently the case, the front door was left 
unlocked for him to come in. He was not 
considered a bad young man, but he drank 


alittle, smoked a good deal, wore good 
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clothes, and might be classed under the 
head of “‘fast.”” As for the servants, I had 
seen them, and that wasenough. Without 
asking them a word, I would have taken 
my oath that they were innocent. 

Tom had been taken in by a neighbor, 
and was out of the way. I asked to see 
his room, and one of the servants was 
called in to show me up stairs. The room 
was just as he left it in the morning. 1 
learned from the servayt, who was a very 
talkative female, that Tom’s usual hour of 
rising was at seven o’clock, when breakfast 
was ready. It was in July, and on that 
morning he was up and dressed and discov- 
ered the murder before five o’clock, day- 
light coming about half past four. He 
had planned no journey; had not left his 
bed on account of sickness; had not been 
disturbed, and yet he had leftit. Iexam- 
ined the bed. The clothing was turned 
down and the bed was somewhat disturbed. 
You would have said that some one had 
occupied it all night; but after a moment’s 
scrutiny I made up my mind that Tom had 
merely sat down on the bed, with his feet 
on the floor. He had sat there for a long 


time, making a plain dent in the bed, and 


he had not once stretched out on the sheet. 
He had not sat there to read, because the 
table was too far away. What then? He 
had sat there to ponder, I guessed. No 
one knew the hour when he came in the 
previous night, because all were asleep; 
but he said it was at half past nine. 

In working up a case I always had a 
theory, and I worked to prove that my 
theory was right. If 1 failed, then I took 
another theory and worked at that. My 
theory in this case was that Tom was the 
murderer, and I started to proveit. Guving 
down stairs, I entered the bedroom. The 
corpse was a ghastly sight. The blows had 
been dealt with terrible force, and any one 
of the four or five would have been fatal. 
The body was in its nightdress, lying on 
the bed, and I was not long in ascertain- 
ing that it had been placed there after 
death, or after insensibility. 

There was blood on’ the bed, on the wall, 
and on the carpet. The first stains were at 
the further end of the room, near a lounge, 
but the carpet being of a dull red, the vil- 
lagers had not noticed them. Getting 
down on my hands and knees, I found that 
acorner of the carpet had been loosened ; 
and turning it back, I discovered two or 


three bank notes on the floor. This, then, 
had been a hiding-place for her money. 
The servants said she had several hundred 
dollars in the house, but they had no idea 
of where she had hidden it. It was not 
natural that she should put so much con- 
fidence in them, 

I decided that the murderer crept in, 
tore up the carpet, and was discovered as 
he was seizing the money. The old lady 
had got out of bed and approached him, 
and was struck down as they stood together 
in the corner. This was yet another evi- 
dence against Tom. Had she awoke to 
discover a stranger in the room, she would 
not have left her bed—or the chances were 
against it—and she certainly would have 
been struck down near it, instead of after 
reaching the corner. She had been killed 
in the corner, and then her body placed on 
the bed—I was sure of it. 

If I had wanted any further evidence 
against Tom, I found it about the corpse. 
From the finger nail of the index finger of 
the right hand waved three or four blue 
threads—tiny little things, which a hun- 
dred pairs of eyes would have passed over. 
There was a split in the nail, and it had 
caught a coat-sleeve and torn the little 
threads out. They told me that Tom had 
a blue blouse coat, and then I knew that 
she had torn the threads out as she 
clutched him in her dying struggles. 

“Well, what do you think?” inquired 
the selectmen, as I finished my examina- 
tion. 

“T want to see Tom,’ I answered. 

“Why, merciful heavens! You don’t 
suspect him 

“Certainly not. I want to hear his 
statement,” I replied. 

One of them went and brought the 
young man. I saw from the first glimpse 
that he had made up his mind to “ brass it 
out.”? He was a good-looking young fel- 
low, face pale and anxious, and I saw by 
his set teeth that he was bracing himself 
up to baffle me. 

“You will please go on and give mea 
plain statement of the affair so far as you 
were concerned,” I said, as he took a 
chair. 

We all sat looking at him, and he had to 
make a great effort to start off. He stated 
that he came in at the hour named, went 
to bed, and about daylight was awakened 
by ascream. He ran down stairs aud to 
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his aunt’s door, and then discovered that a 
murder had been committed. 

“But the body was cold at daylight,” I 
answered; ‘‘ the murder took place at least 
two hours before. What scream could 
have startled you ?” 

“It might not have been a scream,” he 
answered; “it might have been some 
other noise, or I might have dreamed that 
I heard one.”’ 

*“*Have you any reason to suspect any 
one ?” 

“When I came in last night,’’ he an- 
swered, “‘a stranger moved away from the 
gate across the street, and as he found that 
I was watching him, he skulked along 
down the street.”” 

“Did Miss Williams have any money in 
the house ?” I asked. 

“She might have had a few dollars,”’ 
he answered. 

He did not know where she kept it, he 
said, and he was certain that she was 
asleep when he came in on the previous 
night. His theory was that the stranger 
whom he saw at the gate had entered the 
house and committed the murder. 

*Tt seems strange that he should have 
known that the money was hidden under a 
corner of the bedroom carpet,” I said. 

He could not prevent a nervous start of 
surprise. The selectmen did not notice it, 
but it was very plain to me. He made no 
reply, and I continued: 

“She must have made a desperate fight, 
and I think the villain’s sleeves will be 
found spattered with blood.”’ 

His eyes went down to his sleeves as 1 
spoke, but he quickly raised them, and the 
selectmen sat there like bumps on a log, 
and never caught the faintest clue. 

*“ T don’t know, I’m sure,”’ he said, after 
awhile. “It is an awful thing, and I’m 
80 nervous that I can hardly think of any 
one thing for a moment at a time.” 

“Poor boy! it isa hard blow on you!’ 
replied one of the selectmen, in a condol- 
ing voice. 

Tom covered his face with his hands, 
and seemed to be much affected; and I 
told him I was through with him. 

“Hold!’ I said, as he was leaving the 
house. “‘Do you have any idea of how 
mach money she had hidden away ?”’ 

“No, I haven’t,’”’ he answered. 

“Tt makes no great difference,’ I went 
on; “I have ascertained that she had 
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nearly a thousand dollars, and that the 
bills were all fives and tens on the Ocean 
Bank of New York and the Drover’s Bank 
of Brooklyn. I shall notify every trades- 
mau in the village, and put the detectives 
of the county on the watch for such bills, 
I see that she wasa careful old lady, and 
that she had made a note of the number of 
each bill. I have her memoranda in my 
pocket, and if any one attempts to pass a 
single one of those bills, he will surely be 
nabbed.” 

I saw a look of annoyance and chagrin 
on his face, and he forgot all about trying 
to look disconsolate. I had found no such 
memoranda, and only judged of the value 
of the bills and the banks represented by 
those left behind. I threw it at him asa 
stray shot, and to help along another plan 
I had formed. 

Well, there was my case. The young 
man was guilty of murder, and I knew it; 
but if I had said so, and made his arrest, I 
would have been mobbed by the villagers, 
who believed his every word, and whose 
sympathies were with him. It was the 
general idea that a stranger had committed 
the deed, and it would have been folly to 
arrest Tom on such evidence as I had ac- 
cumulated, much of it having no weight 
except in my own mind. 

The women were allowed to come in 
and prepare the corpse for burial, the ser- 
vants recalled, and I asked Tom to return 
to the house, and guide and direct so far 
as hecould. One of the selectmen was 
justice of the peace, and the murderer 
would be arraigned before him. He fol- 
lowed me over to the hotel, and when we 
were seated, he asked: 

‘* Well, what have you discoverod ?” 

“That the murder was committed by 
some one living in the village !’’ I answered. 

“ Heavens! but you don’t mean that!” 

Just that.” 

is the man?” 

“Tf I knew, I would arrest him,” I re- 
plied. “So far, I have only suspicions; 
but perhaps before to-morrow morning we 
may have the villain in custody.” 

“God grant it?’ he exclaimed, much . 
excited. 

I then told him that I wanted to pass the 
night in the house with the corpse, and 
wanted his company. I did not want to go 
in until Tom had retired to his room, and 
would rather that none of the servants 
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should see me. I cautioned him not to 
betray my intentions, and warned him 
that the capture of the murderer depended 
on his silence and discretion. 

He promised to obey me, and I slept sev- 
eral hours during the afternoon, so as to 
be vigilant during the night, I felt cer- 
tain that Tom had hidden the money 
somewhere about the premises, and I pro- 
posed to search forit. I also had an idea 
that something might turn up during the 
night to fasten his guilt more firmly, 
though I could not say what it would be. 

At ten o’clock that night Parsons the 
selectman and myself were admitted to 
the house by one of the rear doors. The 
servants and Tom were up stairs, and 
three women were watching with the 
corpse. It wasa bright moonlight night, 
rather cool, and Parsons had brought along 
some cigars. The house was arranged 
thus: As you entered the front door there 
was a hall, stairs at the right, parlor to the 
left, and further down the hall a door 
which led into the sitting-room or back 
parlor. There was a bedroom off of this, 
and in there the corpse was lying, and the 
watchers sat in the back parlor. Beyond 
this room was the dining-room, with a 
small room off, and then came the kitchen, 
Parsons and I sat in the room off the 
dining-room, having no light in the room, 
but the door was partly open, and a lamp 
onastand in the dining-room shone in, 
and the light fell upon a large mirror 
hanging on the wall to the left of us. 

Ihad to approach him very gently with 
my proposed search, and I did not dare 
tell him that I believed Tom to be the 
murderer, although he could not help but 
know that I was seeking to fasten the 
crime on some inmate of the house. 

“That woman made a brave fight for 
her money and her life,” I whispered to 
him. “The man had the bills in his hand, 
and she clinched into them. He struck 
her several blows on the hand, breaking 
two fingers; and if we find the money, we 
will find some of the bills mutilated.” 

“Suppose we find it hidden about the 
house?” he said. 

“Then we have evidence that some one 
in the house is the murderer,” I replied. 

He shook his head dubiously, as if he 
were saying to himself that a detective 
had been sent down who didn’t know bis 
business; and I lit another cigar. Mid- 
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night would be time enough to commence 
the search, i 

It was just five minutes of twelve o’clock, 
and we had been very quiet for a long 
time, both thinking, when I suddenly saw 
a face in the glass on the wall. It was 
Tom’s face, and I looked around, expect- 
ing to see him in the door. He was not 
there, and as I turned to the glass his 
whole body came into view, being clad only 
in a sleeping-shirt. The moon was stream- 
ing in at the window, falling in a shower 
on the glass, and between moonlight and 
lamplight the glass was converted into a 
magic mirror to represent what was trans- 
piring in rear of the house in the ‘ jog”? 
made by building the ‘‘ L”’ to the kitchen. 
I turned from door to glass three or four 
times before I solved the mystery, and by 
that time Parsons was also watching 
Tom. 

The young man had a small bundle in 
his hand, and after bending his head to 
listen, and then peering about, he ad- 
vanced several feet, reached up, and his 
hand and arm went beyond our vision, 
There was a “coo-coo,” as if doves had 
been disturbed, and then he pulled down 
his arm, brushed something off his hand, 
and stepped back out of sight. | 

“ He is walking in his sleep?’ whispered 
the amazed selectman. 

‘See here?’ I said, my hand on his 
shoulder; “ when he reached up he was 
hiding something. If it was the money, 
will you believe that he was the murderer ?” 

* Let us look,’’ he answered. 

We removed our boots, and silently 
passed out of the back door. There wasa 
dovecot on a post near the rear end of the 
kitchen, and going to it I inserted my | 
hand and drew outa bundle. It was the 
money! Looking up, we saw that Tom 
had crept out of his open window, and 
come down over the roofs. 

When we went in and spread out the 
money, we found several new bills badly 
torn, and there were blood-spots on others. 

“Does this convict him?’ I asked of 
the trembling Parsons. 

“But he may have been walking in his 
sleep,” he replied. 

“He may have been—but where did he 
get this money?” 

“Tt was he!—my God! it was!’ he ex- 
claimed, turning as white as a sheet, and 
having to sit down. 


We looked into each other’s faces for a 

long time without speaking, and then he 
said: 
“Let me go home! I can’t be here 
when you make the arrest. I have known 
that boy ever since he was a crying child, 
and though I know he’s guilty, I couldn’t 
face him to save my life.” 

Ilet him go away, and I had to brace 
my nerves for what was to come. I said 
nothing to the women, but taking the 
money in one hand and the lamp in the 
other, I went up stairs, pushed open Tom’s 
door, and found him wide awake in bed, 
as lexpected to. He rose up asI set the 
lamp down, and taking a chair, I said: 

“Mr. Parsons and I were both watching 
you when you put this money in the dove- 
cot?’ 

“T—you—it couldn’t—”’ 

“Tom,” I answered, interrupting him, 
“T have known all day that you were the 
murderer! There are a dozen things to 
prove it beside these torn and blood-stained 
bills! You must go with me to the county 

” 


He held out for a little time, but when 
he saw that I had trapped him, and that it 
Was no use, he broke down and began to 


“Don’t let any one see me—let’s go 
now?!’ he pleaded; and I told him that if 
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he would be quiet and obedient I would 
take him right away. He arose and 
dressed, and we left the house so silently 
that none of the watchers knew of our 
going. He declared that he would make 
no effort to escape, and accompanied me to 
a livery stable, and stood by while a horse 
and buggy were made ready for a trip to 
the county-seat. 

On the way out he made a clean breast 
of it. He was in debt for cigars, liquors, 
and some flash jewelry, and his aunt re- 
fused him except a small sum. He had at 
first planned to rob her of part, but changed 
his mind, and concluded to murder her 
and take all, She had been awakened, 
sprang out of bed, seized und recognized 
him, and he had struck her down and then 
put the body on the bed, just as I had 
written it out in my own mind. He be- 
lieved himself secure from detection, but 
when I spoke about the bills having been 
numbered, he had left his bed and changed 
them from one hiding-place to another, 
for fear that they would be found. 

He would have been tried for murder, 
but he committed suicide the second night 
after being placed in jail;.and to this day 
there are people in Colville who believe 


that Tom was innocent, and that my un- 
founded suspicions and unjustifiable arrest 
drove him to his death. 


Rosy May, so fair, so bright, 
Coming forth from winter’s blight, 
As to the heavens the shining star, 
The same to the earth your flowers are. 


Smiling May, in emerald vest, 
Gem of the world, bright and blest, 
Around thy features a charm doth play, 


Queen of the months art thou, blooming 


May! 
Chicago, Ill., May, 1874. 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 


As in future hours each joy we meet, 
All with a welcome smile to greet, 
O let our spirits be blithe and gay, 
Just as thom art, fairy May! « 


The loveliest month in all the year, 

Driving away April’s dewy tear, 

Chasing our winter cares away, 

O how we love thee, smiling May! 
Eviza. 
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A Noble Family. 


AN OLD MAN’S REVERY. 
BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES, 


I gladly turn from active life, 
Its sorrows and its care, 

Once more to view the quiet scene, 
Or breathe the fragrant air 

That fanned my childhood’s sunny brow, 
That met my youthful gaze, 

And lingered round me, like a spell, 
Through life’s ensuing days. 


As lowly on a verdant mound, 
On which ia youth I played, 

In pensive thought I sit me down, 
Beneath a beechen shade. 

Fond memory’s treasured forms arise 
Before my fancy’s view, 

Arrayed in garments worn and sear, 
Yet of familiar hue. 


And, young again, in sports I join 
With those who early died, 

And feel my bounding pulses throb 
With childhood’s crimson tide. 


Brazil, Indiana, 1874. 


Alas! how swift the fleeting years 
Have winged their circling flight! 

The roseate flush of early morn 
Pales now in noonday light! 


My youth is gone; life’s morn has fled; 
My childhood’s cottage home 

Has vanished with familiar things 
Where still in dreams I roam. 

Yet, bowed and bent with grief and years, 
I turn to view with joy 

The tranquil scene that marks the spot 
I loved while yet a boy. ‘ 


The purest of my soul’s best thoughts 
Do there my mind engage, 

And spirit-whispers, soft and low, 
My deepest grief assuage. 

There girt by memories fond and dear, 
I realize the truth, 

The truest friends my life has known 
Were those that blessed my youth. 


A NOBLE FAMILY. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


Axout the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and even recollected by old gentlemen 
about town who were alive when the first 
exhibition was opened, lived some three 
or four members of an Irish noble family, 
who enjoyed a discreditable notoriety. 
Lord Barrymore, the eldest, ran a short 
career, and bore the nickname of Hellgate. 
His brother, the Honorable Henry Barry, 
was lame, or club-footed, and was dubbed 
Cripplegate; while the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus Barry, even less reputable than 
the other two, went by the name of New- 
gate, for the rather illogical reason that he 
had been a tenant of every jai) in the king- 
dom save that one. There was a sister, of 
whom little is known save that she became 
Lady Milfort, and that from her ready and 
copious use of oaths, she received from the 
refined lips of the Prince Regent the sobri- 
quet of Billingsgate. 

“* His highly polished mind,” says one of 
the toadies, speaking in praise of the eldest 
brother, “ received its first classical embel- 


lishments under the successful tuition of 
Rev. Mr. Tickell, at Wargrave ’’—a gentle- 
man, it may be added, who received the 
nickname of Profligate. ‘At the age of 
fourteen he was removed to Eton, where 
his erudition was confirmed..... Discre- 
tion had planted her choicest seeds in his 
understanding; but he was destroyed ere 
the fertility and richness of the soil became 
palpable by a full harvest, acceptable to 
wisdom and to honor..... He was burst- 
ing hourly from the chrysalis, and would 
have been soon in full beauty, wing and 
request.’’ These are the words of Williams, 
better known as Antony Pasquin, who be- 
longed to what was an element in the 
society of the time, the buffooning libeller 
who made a subsistence out of the timor- 
ous. This fellow was a retained jester at 
the fast lord’s house, required to promote 
fun and make his employer and the com- 
pany merry. His coadjutor was Edwin the 
actor; and it is admitted that both earned 


their wages. 
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Lord Hellgate distinguished himself by 
bringing a thousand pounds pocket money 
to school. He came into a fortune of ten 
thousand a year, which in a short space of 
time he had contrived to charge with debts 
amounting to a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds, leaving him but a couple of thou- 
sand ayeartoliveupon. Hisextravagance 
took the most fantastic shapes. His hunt- 
ing retinue was like the French king’s, and 
he went out with four Africans, dressed 
magnificently, who played on the French 
horn during the chase. All the low scum 
of boxers and cockfighters .were in his 
train. Atthe same time he delighted in 
cricketing, then in its infancy, and even 
held a commission in a militia regiment, 
where he contrived to fulfil his duties re- 
spectably. There was no doubt that he 
had natural gifts and a good spirit, which, 
if directed to better things, might have 
helped him to make a figure. He could 
turn verses, and had a decided literary 
taste; and was so far musical, that, on re- 
turning home from a new opera he could 
give an idea of the overture. ‘‘ His lord- 
ship,” says a pleasant actor who knew him, 
“was the most eminent compound of con- 
trarieties, the most singular mixture of 
genius and folly, of personal endowment 
and moral obliquity. Alternating between 
the gentleman and the blackguard, the re- 
fined wit and the most vulgar bully, be 
Was equally well known in St. Giles’s and 
St. James’s. His lordship could fence, 
dance, drive or drink, box or bet, with any 
man in the kingdom. He could discourse 
slang as trippingly as French ; relish porter 
after port; and compliment her ladyship at 
a ball with as much ease and brilliance, as 
he could bespatter a blood in a cider cel- 
Jar.” He was highly popular, the friend 
and companion of the Prince of Wales and 
of all the fast men of the time. 

The stories told of his freaks give a good 
idea of the pastimes of the day. The most 
harmless of these take the shape of what 
are called “sells.” Some of them were of 
the usual “fast”? kind; he would take 
some ‘‘ spirited companions,” and going by 
night to some village or country town, 
shift all the various signs of the public- 
houses, transposing, say, the King’s Head 
and the Red Lion, to the confusion of the 
owners and their customers. Often, as he 
and his brothers were driving in a hackney- 
Coach, | they would imitate the frantic 
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screams of a woman struggling, “ Murder, 
murder! Let me go! ete.,’”? when the 
passers-by would be attracted, follow, and 
finally stop the coach to rescue the sufferer. 
The fast lord and his friends would de- 
scend, fall on the interposers, who were 
quite bewildered to find there was no fe- 
male in the coach, and administer a sound 
thrashing on the public highway. They 
would then proceed on their journey. 

* Lord Barrymore’s fondness for eccen- 
tricities,”’ we are told, “ ever engaged his 
mind. It was all the same, he was always 
in high spirits, thinking of what fun he 
should have during the day.” With a 
ready versatility he knew how to secure 
this pastime as occasion offered. Thus 
having a very high phaeton which he would 
drive home after a night reve) in town, he 
would whip right and left as he proceeded 
down the narrow Feather-bed Lane, de- 
stroying the windows on both sides, de- 
lighted with the noise as he heard them 
crash. This he called “ fanning the day- 
lights.” Or he would be driving with a 
guest and his wild brother ‘‘ Newgate” in 
his chaise-and-four, returning to his coun- 
try-place, when, after some halt, the guest 
would find himself whirling-along at a ter- 
rific pace, and discover that the postilions 
were in the rumble behind, and that the 
two brothers had taken their place. 

Some new prank of his was always the 
subject of conversation. If he met an ill- 
conditioned wagoner on the road, who 
would not give way, his lordship would 
descend to fight it out; if the winner, he 
would present the man with a guinea, if 
the loser, he would shake hands good- 
humoredly. At Newmarket, he would 
burst into a group asking, ‘*‘ Who wants a 
horse that can walk five miles an hour, trot 
eighteen, and gallop twenty?” *‘1 do,” 
was the eager reply from many quarters. 
“ Then,” said his lordship, “ if I hear there 
is any such animal to be sold, I will let you 
know.” At Brighton, he fitted a coffin to 
the back of his servant, taking the bottom 
off so as to leave room for the man’s feet. 
This was carried with great solemnity to 4 
gentleman’s house in the Steyne, and left 
against the hall door. When the maid 
opened the door and saw this apparition, 
she shrieked and fainted away, and the 
family rushing down, a pistol was dis- 
charged which penetrated the coffin barely 
an inch above the servant’s head. Dida 
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particular kind of mild beer run short at 
dinner, three chaises were sent off in differ- 
ent directions, charged to look for liquor, 
each returning after some hours with a cask 
inside. 

But it was down at his own house at 
Wargrave that he had full scope for his 
humor. There he would collect the band 
of roysterers and “ flappers,’’ and butts, 
who furnished him with diversion, and 
there he wa’ able to indulge his passion for 
the stage, building a handsome theatre, 
with saloons and other rooms adjoining. 
He brought down an eminent Covent Gar- 
den mechanist, who exhausted his skill in 
scenes, traps and other contrivances, so 
that such embarrassing works as panto- 
mimes could be brought out successfully. 
Here a series of sterling comedies, such as 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and Every 
Man in his Humor, were performed, sup- 
ported by such amateurs of reputation as 
Captain Wathen, Mr. Wade, and profes- 
sionals such as Palmer, Bannister, John- 
stone, Incledon, Munden and others. 
Captain Wathen and the host excelled in 
Archer and Scrub,and were painted in these 
characters. Delpini, a well-known panto- 
mimist, directed behind the scenes, and 
took the leading part in the pantomime; 
the “favorite Pas Russe, as performed at 
the Italian Opera, being danced by Lord 
Barrymore and Mr. Delpini.’’ Nothing 
could exceed the reckless extravagance 
with which this hobby was carried out. 
The professionals were asked en bloc, and 
allowed to gratify every whim. All] the 
caterers and mechanists were specially 
brought from town, and given carte blanche. 

In the year 1788, the prince was induced 
to come down, occupying.a splendid man- 
sion close by; Lord Barrymore, whose 
house was too small, providing cooks and 
the rest of the entertainment. The perform- 
ance did not begin till nine o’clock; all the 
rank and fashion of the county were pres- 
ent. The prologue was written at short 
notice by ason of Judge Blackstone, who 
roused his “fuddled”’ intellects for the 
purpose, by wrapping a wet towel round 
his head. d 

There was always a “‘full dress rehears- 
al,” to which the rustics were admitted, 
and all the rows of the pit were duly filled 
with red cloaks and smock frocks. For the 
same reason the noble manager sometimes 
took the tickets himself, wrapped up in a 
20 
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cloak so that he should not be recognized. 
He used to tell how one of the farmers pre- 
sented a ticket that was not available for a 
particular night, and how, indignant at not 
being admitted, he threatened to tell James 


the footman, and get him sent away. The 
owner of the theatre on this, affecting to 
look discomfited, the rustic relented. 

“Coom,” said he, “‘ you seeam a good sort 
of a decent sort o’ man, and I tell you what, 
if you’ll be agreeable, vy ’llbe so. Here’s 
a shilling for ’ee to let I goin.” The host 
took the shilling, and enjoyed telling the 
story, though, perhaps, he did not quite 
relish the remark of the rustic, when he 
was told to whom he had given the shilling. 
“Vell, an he a lord, vot care I! Odds 
rabbit it; un he vanted to be treated like a 
gemman, vy didn’t he tell me he was a 
gemman?” The wondering remarks too of 
the clowns in the pit were specially to his 
lordship’s humor. Indeed this taste, though 
not of a bright quality, is found to have 
directed all his amusements, and in some 
degree redeems them from mere vulgar de- 
bauchery. He had the humorof his coun- 

trymen, or the humor they used to have. 

In this spirit, when the play was over, there 

was nothing he enjoyed so much as dis- 

guising himself and a friend for the purpose: 
of following the audience home to the vil-- 
lages, and picking up their criticisms,which. 
he retailed with delight for the performers. 
at supper. 

At these carnivals, however, the dra- 
matic element was the least important. 
Fun and jollity of the most outrageous kind 
was what were chiefly sought. ‘“‘I have 
known the little cottage,’’ says Angelo, one. 
of his adherents, “ crowded, with at least. 
five-and-twenty inmates, most of them 
men of talents, either as poets, players,, 
singers, or celebrated as bons vivants.’”’ 
Everything was wild, disorderly, and irreg- 
ular. Nearly all this band had to sleep, or 
rather lie down, in two small rooms, dis- 
tinguished by the names of the upper and 
lower barracks. The night was devoted 
to orgies, and no one was allowed to retire 
until five o’clock in the morning, when 
sleep was allowed. Any one who stole 
away before that time, did so on the cer- 
tainty of being “‘drawn,”’ and receiving a 
Bacchanalian visit from the whole society. 

Every morning, a council of the royster- 
ers was held, to devise some humor for the 
day. In this duty Pasquin and Edwin were 
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invaluable. Thus, on some sultry day, it 
would be proposed that the revels should 
be al fresco. The cooks were marshalled, 
and put under the direction of ‘‘ Jack Ed- 
win,” though any one who suggested a 
novelty became the hero of the hour. Some 
of these suggested freaks, however, were of 
ascandalous kind, and on one hot day it 
was actually proposed that the party should 
form a procession to the next village, and 
enter it en chemise. 

The patronage of this convivial lord was, 
of course, as precarious as convivial patron- 
age usually is, though his good-nature 
made him tolerant enough. He had taken 


a fancy to “a good-natured simple little 


squireen,”” who was dubbed Farmer Stone, 
and who was taken up to London and duly 
initiated into the ways of the town. In- 
vited to stop a few days at Wargrave, he 
remained two months, when his lordship, 


growing tired of him, said to him, with a 


simple bluntness, “Be off; go to the 


devil!’ The other replied in his country 
dialect, ‘‘ No, doant you, my lord, send oi 
back. Let un stay a little.” “Well, if 
you’ll say a good thing you shall stay a 
week more.’’ The dialogue is worth noting, 


as showing what was considered effective 
repartee in such society, “Well, then, I 


wishes as how [ was the brother next to 
you, and that you was double-fettered in 
Newgate, and that you was to be hanged 
to-morrow!’ ‘“‘D——d good,”’ exclaimed 
his jordship in delight. ‘*Give me your 
hand; that is the best thing I ever heard 


you say. So to-morrow I shall take you to 
town, and you shall stay a month with me.” 

One development of the Wargrave humor 
was an institution known as the “ Bother- 
ing Club,”’ whose proceedings, which ap- 
pear to have been of a diverting kind, have 
been described by oue of the guests: 

“ This’’ says he, “ was instituted for the 
purpose of playing off a confederate annoy- 
ance upon some stranger guest, invited for 
the purpose. Suppose a resident at the 
house, for instance, sent an invitation, by 
the connivance of his lordship, to some 
tavern companion, a grave toppiug shop- 
keeper in London, to come and pass a few 
days as a guest at his lordship’s table, and 
to partake of the festivities at Wargrave. 
The person invited was received with great 
ceremony, and treated in the most courte- 
ous manner throughout the first day. On 
the second, some one, perhaps Anthony 
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Pasquin or the younger Edwin, two wicked 
witty ministers of his lordship’s waggeries, 
would hatch up some fallacious charge 
against him, to place him in a ridiculous 
point of view to the other guests, most of 
whom were confederates in the hoax. One 
present would begin, ‘Pray, Mr. Higgin- 
bottom, will you allow me to take wine with 
you?” “Sir, with great pleasure; but my 
name is Benson.” ‘‘ You are a wag, sir,” 
was thereply. ‘‘ Come, let us hob and nob, 
sir; but, ’pon my soul, you are so like Mr, 
Higginbottom, my neighbor in Elbow Lane, 
that—excuse me—I could almost have 
sworn—”’ “Nosir, I assure you I know 
no gentleman of that name.” 


“ At this moment a confederate enters, 
and, after bowing and apologizing for being 
so late at dinner, begins to tell his lordship 
the cause of his delay on the road, when 
he suddenly exclaims, ‘Ah, my old friend 
Higginbottom! Well, this is pleasure in- 


deed!’ 


“*«Tndeed, sir, you have the advantage 


of me; 1 am not Mr. Hig—hig—what’s his 
name?’ Then a loud laugh at Mr. Ben- 
son’s expense, when he appeals to his friend 
who invited him thither, but he has pur- 
posely left the table. He then throws bim- 


self upon the protection of his lordship, 


who gravely observes, ‘Sir, appearances 
are against you; your friend has disap- 
peared, and—I know not what to think.’ 
Benson, bewildered, begins to asseverate 
that he is identically ‘ John—Jabus—Ben 
—son;’ when another adds to his embar- 


rassment by declaring, ‘Why, Higginbot- 


tom, you are smoked.’ ‘What do you 
mean, sir? ‘Why, sir, ha, ha, ha, that 
you are Isaac Higginbottom, mouse-trap 
and nutmeg-grater manufacturer in Elbow 
Lane, and the greatest wag in all London.’ 
And these confederate jokers continue 
their play upon the worthy cit, artfully ply- 
ing him with wine, until the fumes of the 
grape, working with his confusion, bemud- 
die his brain, so that he ultimately forgets 
whether he is Benson or Higginbottom. 

“ Another common frolic at the table, 
when strangers were present, was for one 
of the prime wits of the waggish coterie t0 
assume the office of public accuser; when, 
in the midst of the banquet, some ludi- 
crous or preposterous charge was preferred 
with mock gravity against some one of the 
guesis. The accused, not dreaming of the 
roguish confederacy by which he is sur- 
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rounded, indignant at the accusation, flies 
into a rage, talks of his honor and reputa- 
tion, when that arch-traitor to decorum, 
Anthony Pasquin, exclaims, ‘ Sir, I can be- 
lieve anything against a man of your taste.’ 
‘What do you mean, sir, by your daring 
insinuation?’ ‘Nay, do not bounce, sir,’ 
retorts Pasquin, with insufferable calm- 
ness. “‘What—and I will appeal to the 
company—what is that gentleman not 
capable of, who shaves himself with the 
razor with which his wife cut her own 
throat ?’ 

“Enraged past endurance, the gentle- 
man would leave the room, when the door 
is locked, and every one vociferates, “ Put 


it to the ballot.’ The verdict is recorded 
and read, namely, ‘That a man capable of 
such an offence against good taste must be 
sent to Coventry;’ and the confusion and 
brawling that ensued left the accused no 
alternative but to quit the house at mid- 


night, or enter into the frolic and ribaldry 


in self-defence, brave it out by becoming 
as noisy and as inebriated as the rest of 
the roaring madcaps.’’ : 
His lordship was not exempt from some 
singular habits. On arriving at a strange 
house for the night, his servant’s duty was 


to sew the top of the sheets and blankets 


together, to prevent the latter touching his 
face, which, we are told, was “ delicately 
irritable,’’ while the windows were always 
carefully hung with blankets three deep, 
to exclude the light. 


Living then this strange existence, turn- 
ing night into day, always in quest of “ fun 
and jollity,” this noble roysterer was des- 
tined to run but ashort course. His death 
was sudden and of a very tragic kind. He 
was at Rye with his regiment—and curious 
to say, he was considered a very painstak- 
ing and efficient officer—whence he and 
some French prisoners were to be sent to 
Deal under escort. He applied specially 
for the duty of commanding the party, 
no doubt hoping for some “ fun,’’ or ex- 
citement. When they got outside Folk- 
stone, the commander, always good-na- 
tured, halted at a convenient public-house, 
where he treated the whole party with 
beer and cheese. He was in great spirits, 
interchanged jokes with McBride, a jovial 
admiral, and delighted the landlady by 
chalking up the score behind the bar, in 
the usual publican’s hieroglyphics, giving 
as he did so, an impersonation of ‘‘ Hob,” 


a favorite theatrical character. Being tired 
of marching, he got into his carriage, which 
was following, wishing to smoke. 

He had his gun with him, which he had 
used as he marched along, to shoot any 


stray rabbits and gulls he might see on the. 


roadside. Lighting his pipe, he handed 
his gun to his man, who held it awkwardly 
between his knees, when, as the good-na- 
tured master with his pipe was pointing 
out to him the coast of France, bidding 
him note how clear it was, the piece sud- 
denly exploded, lodging the contents in his 
head. He lived but half an hour, groaning 
terribly all the while, and expired amid the 


lamentations even of the French prisoners, 


A cynic might find an appropriateness in 
the scene of his last moments—that public- 
house where he had been so cheerful but 
a few minutes before. He was no more 
than twenty-three. 


He was succeeded by his brother the 
“Honorable Henry,” known as the lame 


lord or “Cripplegate.” This gentleman, 
with the worthy parson, were said to be ac- 
countable for all the excesses of the elder 
brother, encouraging him in every conceiv- 
able way. The new lord had not the same 
bonhomie, nor the same love of fun. His 


humor took a very low shape, as will be 


seen from the specimens recorded. Mr. 
Richardson, who knew both, describes this 
second brother as a strongly built aristo- 
cratic-looking person, with a considerable 
share of sense, and such knowledge of the 
world, as is derived from mixing with the 


least amiable of its inhabitants, His ex- 


cesses and oddities also became the public 
talk. He was considered very amusing, 
but as Mr. Raikes says, from -his want of 
principle as well as his want of good taste, 
was avoided by persons of his own station. 

One evening after dinner at Windsor, he 
got into discussion with a Colonel Cowper, 
as to the practicability of taking the castle, 
each illustrating his plans by wine-marks 
on the table. The colonel, a quiet inoffen- 
sive man, was’seen to have clearly the best 
of the argument, when the earl, mystified 
and half tipsy, grew mischievous, and ex- 
claimed, “‘ You have forgotten the River 
Thames,” and flung a tumbler of water in 
his face. A scene of confusion followed; 
but the plea of intoxication was allowed. 
This was brutal enough; but in the same 
key was his treatment of an old officer, 
which was considered at the same time a 
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good specimen of jovial manners. Lord 
Barrymore, it should be premised, had a 


favorite convivial song, the burden of 
which, “ chip-chow, cherry-chow, fol lol de 


riddle low,’’ was often rapturously cho- 
rused by his associates; and the old gen- 
eral, Sir Alured Clarke, who had served in 
America, was inclined to bore people with 
the rehearsal of his campaigns. The wild 
lord affected a desire to learn something of 
the Indians, and asked him ‘“‘ What sort of 
tribe were the Chip-Chows?’ The old 
general, taken in by the sound, began at 
once to describe a tribe that was noted for 
its cruelty. With more interest still, his 
questioner then asked, “Who were the 
Cherry-Chows? Of what kind were they?’ 
These were described as a cruel and bar- 
barous race, who were besides known for 
the habit of eating their prisoners. On this 
the earl burst into a horse laugh, and with 
a noisy oath asked, ‘“‘And what do you 
think of the Tol-lol-de-riddle-lows?’ On 
which there was aroar from the boon com- 
panions assembled. But the old general, 
though made the butt of this gross buffoon- 
ery, behaved with dignity, and had the 
best of the joke. He rose from his seat, 
and as he quitted the room, said, “‘ My lord, 
during my travels I have met many savages, 
but no such savage as yourself!’ 

Strange to say, this lord generally escaped 
chastisement, on account of the buffoonery 
that was mixed up with these insults. He 
had indeed a duel with a fat Mr. Howarth, 
at Brighton. A large crowd attended to 
see the sport, and was convulsed with 
laughter when the latter stripped himself 
to the waist, having an idea that portions 
of cloth, ete., were often driven in by the 
bullet. This comic spectacle took away 
the serious element, and after a random 
shot the affair terminated. 

Cripplegate’ married a girl in Ireland 
of no family, but whose sister made a con- 
quest of an old French emigre—the Duke 
of Castries. He gradually sank into dis- 
tress and difficulties, his house was assailed 
by bailiffs, whom it is said, when he gave 
a dinner, he used to dress up in the family 
livery. He had finally to retire to France, 
where he died in great poverty, his brother- 
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in-law, the Duke of Castries, now restored 
to his estates and honors, giving him shel- 


ter. “ He was, with all his follies, aman,” 


says one who knew him, “of a generous 
nature. He had nothing mean in his 
nature, and preserved his independence of 
spirit amid great temptations to subservi- 
ency.’’ One of his claims to fashionable 
reputation, was his having invented ‘‘ The 
Tiger,” the smart juvenile servant who, in 


those days, was seated beside the owner of 
the cab, and not standing behind. This 
tiger was Alexander Lee, whose name was 
many years ago found on popular ballads, 
and whose history, like all in connection 
with the old “‘fast’’ life, was disastrous. 
He rose from this low position to be joint 
lessee of the opera, when he formed an un- 
fortunate attachment to Mrs. Waylett, the 
fascinating warbler of “* Buy a Broom!’ 
which amounted to an infatuation. This 
lady he married, and ruined himself to 
satisfy her caprices. When she died he 
removed from the lodgings they occupied; 
but, wandering about from place to place, 
he could find no rest, and returned to the 
same rooms. He locked himself in, and 
was found a corpse, doubled up on a chair 
beside the bed on which his wife hada 
short time before expired. 

It only remains now to say something of 
the career of the Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
Barry. “I believe,” says one of his friends 
cautiously, “neither the nobility nor the 
church derived much advantage from his 
being a member of both classes, He had 
the curious faculty of exhibiting himself 
as a perfect gentleman or a perfect black- 
guard. It would be invidious to say in 
which of the two characters he most com- 
monly appeared.”’ He had his distinction, 
like his worthy brothers, and, as we have 
seen, was said to have been an inmate of 
every gaol in England, with the exception 
of Newgate. He, too, died in poverty and 
obscurity. Of Billingsgate, the sister of 
the three brothers, little more is known, 
save the faculty of uttering oaths before 
described. Altogether, it must be con- 
fessed, the Barrymores were a remarkable 
family. 
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A LiTrzez island sits sunning itself in 
the sea, as if some inland meadow had 


been seized with a spirit of adventure and 


strayed away from home, taking the jol- 
liest of its birds, the greenest of its larches, 
and the starriest of its buttercups for 
company. At one point it climbs up a 
great rock, as if it aspired to take a view of 
the world; and there a few years ago a 
lighthouse was perched, with a tiny cot- 
tage to hold the lightkeeper’s family nest- 
ling at its foot. 

It was a June afternoon, and Mrs. Bur- 
nise, the lightkeeper’s wife, having done 
up her work with the aid of her niece 
Laura, was sitting in the kitchen door, 
drawing a fine-toothed comb through her 
lank black hair, while she entertained a 
visitor, her sister-in-law, Miss Jane Bur- 
nise, who had just arrived from Rockport 
in a fishing-smack, 

“Don’t you find it dretful lonesome 
here, Barbary?” said Miss Jane, slowly 
unfolding her knitting-work. ‘‘ You’ve 
allers been used to so much socierty, two 
houses within half a mile of you, and 
preachin’ privileges every other Sunday. 
I should think ’twould come hard to you to 
live here, Still, it’s lucky Lisher got the 
place. I was wonderin’ what he would do 
when he got up from the rheumatiz with 
that lame arm. Proverdunce allers pro- 
vides.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Burnise, “and I 
s’pose I orter be thankful; but ’tis dread- 
ful lonesome here. There aint ben a day 
sence I’ve ben here but I’ve wisht I was 
on the main.” On the mainland she 
meant. 

“It’s so discouragin’ to hev nobody to 
drop in, nobody to talk to, no meetin’, and 
no nothin’. I don’t know but what I shall 
forgit how to use my tongue. Burnise 
never was no company, you know; he 
never talks no more than’s if he hadn’t 
no tongue; and as for our Lorry, her 
wits is allers a wool-gatherin’, and every 
minit she can git after her work’s doue, 
and the children’s lessons is over, she’s out 
starein’ at the water, and pullin’ bluebells, 
aud pickin’ up shells, and all sorts o’ trash. 
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Sometimes I think I never can stan’ it an- 
other day, ’specially when the Sabbath 
comes, and I think what good times you’re 
havin’ over to the Port, with Elder Smart 
to supper, and all the folks over from 
Tatnick.”’ 

“T should suppose you’d miss your 
meetin’ privileges more’n anything else,”’ 
said Miss Jane. ‘‘1 was tellin’ Sister Jen- 
kins the other day that she didn’t realize 
half her mereies. They’ve been holdin’ a 
protracted meetin’ in her deestrict, and 
she had three ministers and two deacons 
in the house for a week, and went to 
meetin’ herself besides doin’ her work 
mornin’, afternoon and evenin’ the whole 
endurin’ time, till, stout as she is, she got 
80 beat out she could hardly set up at the 
last end. Hiram’s folks was over, and 
Betsy she made some custards, and put 
three eggs in each one of ’em, and hada 
reg’lar tea-party. *Twas a very solemn 
and interesting occasion, as Elder Fales 
remarked.” 

“You don’t tell!” said Mrs. Burnise, 
with her comb suspended in air, entirely 
overwhelmed by the mere contemplation 
of such exciting scenes, ‘‘ Sister Jenkins 
is a lucky woman, but then, she allers 
spiles her meetin’s by spankin’ that unruly 
Sam of hers just afore she goes. She says 
she has to, coz she don’t dare to trust him 
so long out of her sight without it. Ef 
*twas me, I shouldn’t enjoy my mind at 
all, after gettin’ so riled up. Is’pose she’s 
had as many as three new gowns sence I 
saw her,”’ she added, her mind suddenly 
taking a more worldly turn. 

“That reminds me,” said Miss Jane, 
‘that I’ve got something for Lorry in my 
bundle. Sister washed her red and green 
plaid, and it shrunk so she couldn’t get it 
together round her waist nowhere near; so 
she said she had a good mind to send it 
over to Lorry, seein’ as she had no girls of 
her own, and Lorry was a poor orphin, and 
her brother’s child, and I told her I’d take 
it along with me. I hope it’ll fit the 
child. See, aint it a beauty?” And she 


held it up to the admiring gaze of Mrs. 
Burnise. ; 
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** Lorry don’t need it no more than noth- 
ing at all,’ said that lady, after a critical 
examination of the brilliant-hued garment. 
“Miss Jinkins aint much of a sewer, is 
she? That stitchin’ beats everything that 
everI see. *Tis a pretty thing, but like as 
not Lorry’!] turn up her nose at it; she 
thinks her Aunt Jinkins’s taste is dretful. 
I could make two gowns out of it, one for 
Elminy, and one for Phebe Jane. Lorry’s 
got more gowns than all the rest of us put 
together, if she isa poor orphan. I let her 
keep school over to the Creek Jast fall, 
you know—slaved myself almost to death 
a doin’ my housework without her, and 
never took none of her wages only enough 
to buy my green alpaca. She’s got a new 
delaine and two good calicos.’’ 

“Hem!” said Miss Jane, with a little 
tightening of her lips. “It’s nothing to 
me. The gown was sent to Lorry—and by 
the way, howis Lorry? I’ve scarcely had 
a glimpse of her yet. Is she contented 
here without her young companions? Sol- 
ertude generally comes harder to young 
folks than to them along in years.” 

“Well, no,’’ said Mrs. Burnise, “I don’t 
think she is contented; but as for that 
matter, she never was contented anywhere 
that 1 know of, only she isn’t one of the 
complainin’ kind. She never had no 
young companions, coz she was too stuck 
up after she come from the ’cademy to hev 
anything to do with the young folks over 
to the Port. Her father missed it when he 
spent everything he had on her eddication, 
and then left her without a penny, to be 
taken care of by her hard-worked relatives. 
I s’pose he didn’t reckon on dying so soon, 
though. Lorry’s young yet. She wont be 
eighteen till September, and they say she 
keeps school well ernuff; but ’cordin’ to 
my notions it would have been full as well 
for her, and for other folks, too, if she had 
not got quite so much learnin’, so many 
silly streaks go along with it.” 

“So Lallers thought,’”’ said Miss Jane, 
decidedly. ‘‘’Tis settin’ her up above her 
own folks, and unfittin’ her for housework 
or any useful branch of industry. I told 
Willyum what I thought about it in the 
first place, but he wouldn’t hear nothin’ to 
me. Poor Wilyum! he was allers hanker- 
in’ after learnin’ himself, and bringin’ 
home more books than money from farrin 
parts. Ef he hadn’t had so many of them 
books in his head, he’d a had a better look- 
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out for his property. lLearnin’s well 
ernuff ef a person’s got ernuff sense to 
balance it properly. Now I’ve got sume 
learnin’ myself. Folks used to call me the 
intellectual Miss Burnise when I was 
younger. Don’t you remember the first 
verses I wrote, Barbary? They was ’bout 
Jacob Clarke’s son that was drownded 
down to Goose Cove, and was printed in 
the County Dial, and everybody read ’em, 
and praised ’em, and wondered at ’em, 
and everybody stared at me afterwards as 
if I was Queen Victory, or somebody full 
as grand. But my talents didn’t never in- 
terfere with my fingers, or put me to sleep, 
as Wilyum’s did him.” 

I know you’ve got beautiful learnin’,” 
said Mrs. Burnise. “ Lisher’s got them 
verses saved up now, and a’bituary besides, 
on the death of old Deacon Simmons, that 
is very affectin’.”” And she directed an 
admiring glance at her sister-in-law, who 
winced most becomingly. 

‘*]’ve always been worried ’bout Lorry,” 
began Miss Jane, very modestly dropping 
the subject of her literary acquirements; 
“and I’ve been more wayried than ever 
since that blessed awakenin’ in our dee- 
strict last fall. All through them power- 
ful meetin’s, when Miss Clark’s Miry was 
so affected she couldn’t do nothin’ but 
jump right up and down all day long, and 
Clary Sanborn couldn’t get any peace of 
mind no more than nothin’, and Samuel 
Rogers was so happy he must keep a singin’ 
every minit, ef ’twas at the table, that girl 
was jest as calm and unconcerned as ef 
Elder Giles was repeatin’ over Mother 
Goose’s melodies ’stead of them burnin’ 
words. You know you told me she actu- 
ally refused to go to meetin’ one night, coz 
she thought the sermons was uncanny, and 
she didn’t bleeve in that kind of excite- 
ment at all.” 

Mrs. Burnise sighed heavily. 

“JT don’t know as she ever will be con- 
cerned in her mind,” said she; “‘ but I’ve 
done my duty by her, and that’s all I can 

“T think on that account that it’s a very 
bad thing for her to be here out of the 
reach of the voice of the gospel,” said Miss 
Jane. “And to tell you the truth, Bar- 
bary, that’s one thing I came over here 
for. Miss Perkins, our minister’s wife, is 
dretfully in need of help. She’s got six 
children now besides the twins, and Emily 
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Judson, the oldest, is weakly, and can’t go 
to school; so she wants somebody who is 
compertent not only to do a little light 
housework, but to take care of the babies, 
and teach Emily Judson besides. When 
she asked me if I knew of a suitable per- 
son to fill the sitooation, thinks I that’s the 
very place for Lorry. She’ll be under good 
enfluences there, and if she wouldn’t go to 
meetin’ she’d hev the meetin’ brought to 
her. Elder Perkins isn’t one of your slack 
kind, but is up and a doin’.”’ 

“ Sakes alive!’ exclaimed Mrs. Burnise, 
“T guess ’twould be a little light house- 
work! Why, that sickly Miss Perkins aint 
fit to do a stitch of work herself, and what 
is more, she don’t do anything but jest 
worry round and complain ’bout her back. 
Viry Allen went there to work for a spell, 
and was made such a slave of, that she was 
allskin and bone when she come away. 
She says that Miss Perkins aint nothin’ but 
spleeny, though, and wont lift her hand as 
long as she can git work out o’ other folks. 
They say the elder used to do the washin’ 
himself when they was first married. 
Ketch Lorry to go to a place like that, and 
ketch Lisher to "low her to go! He’s dret- 
ful afraid I shall put too much upon her. 
I raly bleeve he sets more store by her 
than by his own children, of me either. 
He—”’ 

Here the entrance of the object of her 
discussion caused a sudden silence. She 
was a tall slender girl, with a wealth of 
pale golden hair and deep brown eyes. 
Her grace and beauty would have been re- 
markable in a city salon, and here it was 
all the more striking in contrast to the 
rudeness of her surroundings. 

“See what a strange visitor we have,” 
she said, displaying a snow-white dove 
which she bore tenderly in the folds of her 
apron. 

“ He flied right out er nowhere to Lorry’s 
shoulder,” explained Miss Phebe Jane 
Burnise, who had followed her cousin into 
the house, ‘See, it’s got a red collar onto 
its neck, and it’s as tired as anything. It 
breathes dreadful.” 

“Sure enuff,” said Aunt Jane. “ Why, 
it beats all I ever heard tell on. Where do 
you s’pose it come from ?” 

“Tcannot imagine,” said Laura; “but 
it must have had a weary flight. Poor lit- 
tle thing, it seems quite exhausted.” 

“Lor sakes, 1 wonder how it got here 
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from anywheres?’ exclaimed Mrs. Bur- 
nise; “‘the land’s so far away in every di- 
rection. And who ever see a dove witha 
collar on its neck afore? I declare, Jane, 
if it don’t make me feel kind er scary. 
I’m afeard somethin’s a goin’ to happen. 
Don’t you remember the queer bird that 
came into Squire Thompson’s house the 
day afore James-Albert was killed? Then 
I’ve heard of birds bringing great good 
luck too, A dove seems lucky.” 

“But this bird didn’t come into the 
house, Aunt Barbara,” said Laura. “I 
think, by the collar on its neck, it’s what 
they call a carrier-dove. I never saw one, 
but I’ve read of them in stories. Probably 
some one sent it with a message, and it 
got out tosea. You can see that there is 
a slip of folded paper in the inside of the 
collar.” 

* Do take it off and see what ’tis,’’ said 
Mrs. and Miss Burnise in the same breath. 

Laura hesitated a moment before com- 
plying with their request. It was a tiny 
perfumed note, carefully fastened to the 
silken lining of the collar. She unfolded 
it, and with a heightened color read these 
words: 

“My own love, it is for you to say 
whether I am happy or miserable.” 

This was all. There was no name, no 
date, and the mystery was as deep as ever. 

“ Lorry’s a blushin’ jest as if ’twas writ 
to her,” said Miss Elmina Burnise, who 
had just appeared on the scene. ‘“ Eny- 
how, it come to my feet afore it did to her 
shoulder.” 

* Wall now, I can’t help feelin’ as if it 
was to Lorry,’ said Miss Burnise, with a 
startled glance at her niece. “It means 
somethin’, I’m sure, lightin’ on her shoul- 
der so.”’ 

“Lor sakes! I don’t see why it’s eny- 
more to Lorry than to my Elmina, ef it did 
happen to light on Lorry’s shoulder ’stead 
of hern. I allers knowed she’d be lucky, 
coz she’s got two crowns to her head. 
P’r’aps one er them fine gentlemen that 
was here t’other day in a yacht took a 
fancy to her, and took this way to tell her 
of it,”’ said Mrs. Burnise, excitedly. 

“Barbary!” said Miss Jane, sternly, “I 
am erstonished that you should put such 
notions inter that child’s mind, and she 
searce fourteen years old. "Taint likely 
the gentlemen so much as glanced at her, 
and I hope she warn’t forward ernuff to 
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look atthem. When I said Icouldn’t help 
feelin’ as if ’twas Lorry, I didn’t mean 
nothin’ *bout beaux in pertickerlar, but I 
felt as if somethin’ good was a goin’ to 
happen to her. Youallers thought a sight 
too much about such things. Elminy, hev 
you read that tract I sent you yet?” 

Elmina was too much absorbed in feed- 
ing the dove to make any reply; but Mrs. 
Burnise took up the cudgels in self-defence, 
making some cutting allusions to Miss Bur- 
nise’s state of single blessedness, which 
caused that lady to give her entire atten- 
tion to the bird also: 

The little creature had ceased to pant, 
and, perched on the back of Laura’s chair, 
looked about the room with an air of per- 
fect content, every now and then giving 
utterance to a soft little coo. 

Laura fastened the note into its collar 
again, imagining all sorts of pretty ro- 
mances as she did so. Her two aunts 
drifted into Port talk once more, and the 
bird took a prolonged nap, with its head 
tucked cosily under its wing. 

Aunt Jane made a week’s visit, and de- 
parted in a very ruffled state of mind, be- 
cause “ Lisher’’ had declared that Lorry 
shouldn’t go to be a slave for the Perkinses, 
and Job Fisher, who was agent of the 
Sandy Peak district, had written to ask the 
young lady to take the winter school there, 
as he had heard very favorable reports of 
her management in the Creek school last 
year. 

* Don’t you hear nothin’ ’bout her goin’ 
there, Lisher,” said she, pinning herself 
into her green shawl, while the boat waited 
to bear her away. ‘‘ They’re the dread- 
fulest set you ever heard tell on; always a 
hevin’ dances, or somethin’ of the kind; 
and Job Fisher himself has been known to 
play cards. They’re well-to-do folks, I 
know. Old Squire Hastings has been build- 
in’ himself a sort of castle on the top of 
the Peak almost, and lives in great mag- 
nificence, I’ve heard tell. His son Frank 
has got to be cap’n of an English steamer, 
aud the grandeur of that has spread over 
the whole neighborhood. But they’re 
*varsalists, and ’twould be the ruin of any 
young girl to go ’mongst them. Why, I 
shouldn't never git another minit’s peace 
if I thought Lorry was a boardin’ at Job 
Fisher's. He aint the man he ought. ter 
be, by no means in the world!” 

** Lor, Jane,” said her brother, mischievy- 
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ously, “you ought not to be so hard on 
poor Job coz he courted you a spell, then 
backed out.” 

“Aint you ’shamed, Lisher? As if I 
ever wanted Job Fisher, or would a hed 
him, at any rate!’ said the lady, coloring 
furiously. 

Laura wondered if any man was ever au- 
dacious enough to court Aunt Jane, for 
she made her face something alarming in 
its severity if one of these unworthy beings 
ventured into her neighborhood. But it 
seems in her younger days, when she wore 
her hair in love-curls over her high intel- 
lectual forehead, and had the best voice . 
for singing of all the girls in the singing- 
school, that Job Fisher, the thriftiest 
young sailor in the place, took a fancy to 
pay his attentions to her, though she rarely 
gave him a smile ora nod beyond a prim 
** How do you do, Mr, Fisher?’ during his 
patient and protracted visits to her father’s 
house. Still, her heart was supposed to be 
touched, and the outgrowth of her affec- 
tions was made manifest in much worsted 
work in the shape of watch-cases, book- 
marks, and the like, which she presented 
to her lover in the most proper mauner, 
and which he received with shy pleasure, 
But at last his visits suddenly ceased. Miss 
Jane combed out her love-curls, and abau- 
doned her worsted work. At first every- 
body wondered what could be the trouble 
between them, but it was decided in this 
way by the gossips: the lady was becom- 
ing alarmingly literary. If even a six- 
weeks old baby died in the town, a long 
string of mournful or consolatory verses 
appropriate to the event appeared in the 
county paper, signed by her name. And 
wasn’t it plain enough to be seen that 
though such a woman might be held in 
high esteem by ‘he community, and her 
family be justly proud of her accomplish- 
ments, she would make anything but a 
good wife? The family stockings would 
not mend themselves while she was mak- 
ing verses, and one with so much brain 
was apt to be sparing of her feet, and to 
forget just the right quantity of spice to 
put into the pudding. Job’s family were 
thrifty, Job was prudent, and prudence 
subdued the fever of his passion. 

Summer did not hurry away from the 
island, but lingered with its soft fragrant 
days long after the dry inland fields were 
browned and desolated by autumn. The 
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sea spray kept the Jeaves and grass green, 
and the wild roses mistook it for dew, and 
opened their crimson cups gayly under the 
tanned face of September. Sometimes for 
days the mist built its white tent over land 
and sea. Fog-horns sounded dismally from 
the distance,and everything looked strange, 
and dreary, and cold; but when at last the 
sun appeared again like a flash of red fire 
behind a bank of smoke, ‘and the wind, 
like some long-absent and most welcome 
friend, came and gathered up the clouds 
in his lusty arms, rushing away with them 
no one knew whither, it seemed as if 
spring had come back again once more. 
The leaves danced merrily under the warm 
blue sky, and the birds declared that there 
were violet buds hidden somewhere in the 
green grass. To Laura those days were 
like enchantment, in spite of their loneli- 
ness, in spite of. the incessant labor thrust 
into her hands by relentless Aunt Barbara. 
Elmina was too delicate to do housework, 
and sewing made her side ache; so she had 
not only to assist in the brewing, and the 
baking, and the dish-washing, but to take 
the entire care of the younger children, 
and ‘they were as Wordsworth 
pathetically observes. The family darning- 
needle, too, was given up to her, and as 
the chief occupation of the energetic seven 
was to tear their clothes, this homely im- 
plement was called into active service. 
But while her hands were busy her thoughts 
were free to wander away at their own 
sweet will. At her age, and with her tem- 
perament, a wish is almost as bright as a 
reality, and the hard-pinched face of Life 
is rosy enough through the veil of a dream. 
She had turned one page in the wonder- 
book of the world, and every day, in her 
memory, she was reading it over and over 
again. 

So when her young shoulders ached 
with their heavy burdens, she slipped out 
of herself, and was in the midst of a festal 
scene which she caught a glimpse of dur- 
ing that never-to-be-forgotten holiday visit 
totown, There there were plumes, and 
pearls, and color, and light, and strains of 
beautiful music. There the beautiful wo- 
men were too beautiful to be ordinary mor- 
tals, but seemed like fairy princesses; and 
the gallant gentlemen who waited on them 
with such devotion, too knightly and noble 
to be real, but were of the same royal birth 
as the splendid cavaliers that nod their 
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silken plumes in some old story of ro- 
mance, 

When Aunt Barbara scolded with her 
harsh voice she would not hear, but listened 
instead to the grand oratorio whose swell- 
ing harmonies she had kept in her brain 
ever since that fairest day of her life when 
she heard them ringing through the stately 
old city hall. When the soft sky and the 
lustrous sea were hidden by storm-clouds, 
and the sharp-nosed faces of Aunt Barbara 
and “the seven’’ were the only objects in 
view, she stole once more into the dimly- 
lighted art gallery, where she spent the 
hours of an April day in a perfect trance of 
delight. 

She never realized before that a human 
figure could be a poem, or that souls could 
be painted on canvas and carved in marble. 
She never fully appreciated the wouderful 
beauties of nature until she saw them 
through the medium of art. 

And in the meantime the white dove 
which came to her so mysteriously was 
growing very dear to her lonely heart. 
The little thing seemed to recognize her 
as its mistress from the first. He followed 
her wherever she went, cooed at her while 
she performed her household labors from 
some perch near by, and poised itself on 
the back of her chair for long hours while 
she sat sewing. Its company cheered and 
consoled her, but her romantic little soul 
was troubled for the fond lover whose be- 
loved had never received his message. 
Would she not wait for him forever with- 
out any word of his to bid her do so? or 
would his silence be misunderstood, and 
she, perhaps, die, thinking him faithless, 
perhaps marry another, and bregk both 
their hearts by doing so? 

“Faithless little dove!’ she used to say 
to it, lifting her finger solemnly; “ why 
were you not true to your trust? or did you 
lose your way in the great sea, and mistake 
me for the waiting sweetheart ?” 

But the bird would only tip its pretty 
head with the most sublime indifference; 
and when she took it down to the shore 
and endeavored to induce it to try its wings 
again, though it almost broke her heart to 
think of losing it, it seemed afraid, and 
would fly back to the shelter of her arms 
with all possible speed. 

“Now, Lorry, you aint a goin’ to take 
that bird over to the Peak with ye?” said 
Aunt Barbara, as her niece was preparing 
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to leave the island one frosty October 

morning. She had found an old cage in 

which a parrot had been brought from the 

West Indies years ago, and had fastened 
her pet into it, who did not seem to ap- 
prove of the proceeding. “ Why, they’ll 
laugh at ye! a schoolmarm a tuggin’ a 
dove round, and it settin’ on her shoulder 
and makin’ that cooin’ noise like a cryin’ 
baby! Miss Job Fisher’s a driver, and she 
wont ’prove of enybody’s spendin’ their 
precious time a fussin’ over such a silly 
thing. What would she think of me, and 
you a comin’ from my house with such 
thriftless ways ?”’ 

* Lor, now! let her take the bird if she’s 
amind to, Barbary,” said Uncle Lisha. 
**You don’t want the trouble of it your- 
self, I’m sure, and what does it signify ?” 

“No, that Idon’t. I hev to work fora 
livin’, but Elminy she’s kind er fond of it, 
and I don’t see why it don’t b’long to her 
as much as to Lorry. It may be the means 
of bringin’ her a beau. I never was quite 
sure that that billet warn’t writ to her. 
She says them smart gentlemen ’twas here 
in a yacht had a heap er p’lite things to 
‘say to her. But then, Elminy’s got too 
much mind to waste much thought over a 
anemil like that, and Lorry’s just silly 
enough to cry her eyes out over it. [’'m 
dretful shamed to hev Miss Job Fisher 

‘know she’s relation to me!’ 

So, thanks to the vastness of Elmina’s 
mind, Laura was allowed to take her pet 
without further parley; only Aunt Barbara 
followed her out of the house to say, “If 
Elminy ever should call for that bird, you 
must give it up, Lorry, for you know it 
don’t justly b’long to you; as long as El- 
miny’s pa has the control of the island, all 
the birds and things on it b’longs to her, 
if she’s a mind to say so.”’ 

Sandy Peak is a quaint little village clus- 
tered about a baldheaded mountain that 
stands bleak and grim on the Atlantic 
coast. But though the situation seems so 
unpromising, its inhabitants are all well- 
to-do, the greater number of them being 
retired sea captains; and the houses are of 
a much better class than any in that region. 
Laura found “ Miss Job Fisher” motherly 
and kind, and her new home comfortable 
and pleasant enough. But as for the 
school, it was anything but promising. 
The girls were dull and obstinate, the boys 
rude and defiant. It was comprised of all 
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sorts of pupils. Students of the primer 
just out of long clothes, giggling misses in 
vulgar fractions, and young men lately 
surprised out of jackets into the dignity of 
coats, whose wits were ripe in nothing but 
mischief. She had been prepared for 
drudgery, having taught a district school 
before, but she had not been prepared for 
anything like this. It was summer when 
she taught at the Creek, and there were no 
large boys at school, and no girls who were 
not much younger than herself. They’ 
were docile affectionate pupils. The 
schoolroom was so quiet that a fly’s buzz 
was startling, and even the stammering 
little A B C learners seemed alive to the 
beauty of knowledge. Sometimes, of 
course, the days seemed dreadfully long 
and dreary. The shrill voices were harsh 
to her sensitive ears. She was so tired of 
repeating the same thing over and over 
again, of answering questions, and of being 
sure that the same girl would miss on the 
same word in her spelling lesson. But the 
Creek school was paradise compared to the 
Sandy Peak school. Here vulgar fractions 
and A B C’s were so confusedly mixed to- 
gether. She did not know how to manage 
the large boys, who, after tormenting her 
all day in school, were inclined to make 
love to her at, other times. The most des- 
perate rebel of all telling her that her 
cheeks were as red as roses, and that she 
was as pretty as the “ figger-head”’ on his 
father’s new “‘ two-topmaster.”’ It was all 
in vain that she tried to keep any sem- 
blance of order. If she attempted to quell 
a disturbance in one corner, she discov- 
ered some sly trick being prosperously car- 
ried out in another. If unusual quiet pre- 
vailed, she knew that it was only the lull 
before the battle. Her cheeks grew thin 
and white, and the distracted state of her 
nerves kept her constantly on the very 
edge of a fever. How often she wished 
herself back at Uncle ‘“‘ Lisher’s,’’ for 
there, though her burdens were heavy, she 
had elbow room for her poor little longing 
soul. But she had a determined spirit. 
She held her head very high, she closed 
her mouth resolutely, she spoke in a tone 
of calm authority, she fixed her eyes full 
of unflinching purpose on the eyes of her 
boldest mischief-doers, and at last had the 
satisfaction of seeing that they quailed 
under her glance, and their hearts and 
hands seemed to fail them. She was too 
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weary even to think when she reached 
home at night, and the jolly fireside circle 
at Job Fisher’s was seldom added to by her 

nce. Mrs. Fisher was sure that she 
was ill, and dosed her with thorough wort 
and pennyroyal, which she would swallow 
meekly instead of supper, then creep away 
up stairs to her own little room, cheered 
only by the loving coo of the dove, who, 
having mourned her absence all day, was 
overjoyed to see her. More than once it 
had escaped from the house and followed 
her to school like Mary’s little lamb, its 
presence having the effect on the pupils as 
did the presence of that historical animal. 

‘* [never saw the beat,’’ said Mrs. Fisher ; 
“that bird’s got affections like a human 
creetur, and it’s as touchin’ as a story to 
see that poor orphin girl with the white 
dove settin’ on her shoulder, and she as 
handsome as a rose, and pale and sad- 
lookin’ as a widder’s. tear! The women 
folks in her family are an awful bard set, 
and as for the men, they aint eny of ’em 
got gumption ernuff to claim their own souls 
from’em. She’s had a hard time of it in 
the world sence her father died, poor 
thing.” 

“Jane Burnise wouldn’t a been so hard 
if she’d a got married,” said her hearty- 
looking spouse, musingly. Perhaps his 
conscience gave him a little pang. 

“T don’t bleeve ’twould a made a bit of 
difference,’ said she, conclusively. ‘‘ There 
is Miss Jinkins, she that was Lizy Ann, is 
jest as bad, if not worse. It’s the kind of 
religion they’ve got spoils them women. 
There’s two kinds of religion; the right 
kind sweetens folks amazingly, and the 
wrong kind sours ’em til) there aint no 
kindness and no nothin’ left in ’em.’’ 

“ Well, [dunno but you’re right there, 
Polly. The thunder’n lightnin’ Elder Per- 
kins hurls from his pulpit o’ Sundays is 
ernuff to curdle a whole dairy full of the 
milk er human kindness!’ said the gentle- 
mav, with a humorous twinkle in his 
shrewd gray eyes. 

Mrs. Fisher was right when she said that 
Laura had had a hard time since her father 
died ; and now, in gpite of that lady’s kind- 
ness, she felt more alone than ever. She 
was so weary in both body and mind, poor 
child, that she felt more than ever the 
need of a mother, or a father, or a sister, 
or brother, who can understand one’s trou- 
bles as no stranger ever can, Aunt Jane 
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wrote her a letter now and then, after the 
style of a camp-meeting exhortation. Aunt 
Barbara, to tell her to be sure and save all 
her money, for she didn’t need any clothes 
at present, and her relatives couldn’t afford 
to keep her for nothing so many years. 
Elmina was going over to the Port to at- 
tend school, and must have a new dress. 
Job Fisher’s eldest son, an honest but most 
awkward young sailor, made shy love to 
her whenever he found an opportunity to 
do so. 

But his love found no response in the 
young girl’s breast, and only to the poor 
unconscious dove could she confide all her 
troubles. It did seem to understand, its 
soft eyes would grow so sad and sympa- 
thetic, and as Laura interpreted its speech 
it was full of consoling and encouraging 
utterances. Mrs. Fisher gave it as her 
opinion “that that bird could tell fortins, 
it was knowin’ ernuff, surely.”” And Laura 
always felt as if her life-destiny were in 
some way connected with its coming. She 
regarded it with the same sort of supersti- 
tion that a Roman Catholic devotee regards 
his holy relics, sure of its charm for good. 

It was Saturday afternoon. The earth 
sparkled inJjts white wintry garments, but 
the skies were blue and bright with the 
expectation of spring. The sea, tired of 
raging, and threatening, and pursuing the 
ships with its terrible vengeance through a 
long week of storm, lashed its foam play- 
fully against the rocks, and laughed in the 
sunshine; and the seabirds whirled in 
merry circles over the tall weather-beaten 
crags. The air was so soft and balmy that 
for the first time in many weeks Laura 
took a long holiday ramble, taking her pet 
with her, who cooed with delight at its un- 
wonted freedom in the company of its be- 
loved mistress. She climbed the steep hill 
road that wound through the quaint little 
village, past gray, melancholy-looking little 
cottages through whose seaward windows 
the sailors’ wives were always straining 
their eyes to catch a glimpse of returning 
sails; past the trim comfortable-looking 
houses of the retired captains, decorated 
with the spoils of foreign lands, and the 
proud mansion of Squire Hastings, the 
great man of the community, whose won- 
derful magnificence cast a glory over the 
whole town. Above that, nearly on the 
summit of the Peak, a quaint old windmill 
was whirling in the spring air, and Laura 
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stopped under its shadow to rest a while. 

The river from that point was beautiful. 
Sunset was burning in the west, and shed- 
ding its soft reflections over the otherwise 
dusky world. She was surrounded bya 
waste of broken rocks that looked like the 
sea broken into foamy waves, but far be- 
yond to the left was a strip of yellow beach 
and groups of tenderly-tinted cliffs, and to 
the right, stretching out before a.range of 
snow-peaked mountains, a little white 
town gleamed through shadows of rosy 
purple. Straight before her ran the nar- 
row line of the road, winding picturesquely 
around steep knolls and dusky clusters of 
evergreens, lost for a space between the 
irregular roofs of the village, appearing 
again near its journey’s end, the sea. 

She was so absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of all this beauty, that slie did not 
notice the gentleman who was coming to- 
wards her up the southern slope of the 
hill. He walked with a carelessly observ- 
ant air until he reached the spot where she 
was sitting, then came to a sudden stand- 
still, regarding her with a look half sur- 
prise, half pleasure. It was such a pretty 
picture. The picturesque old mill whirling 
its soundiless wheel in the sunset glow, and 
the beautiful young girl dreaming under 
its shadow, with a white dove poised on 
her shoulder. The droop of her head, in 
its rustic scarlet hood, was full of uncon- 
scious grace; her hands were folded idly 
in her lap, and all the lights and shadows, 
the loneliness of the sea, and the moun- 


tains and the cliffs, were reflected in her 
wide brown eyes. 


He turned his head for a moment, to see 
what those eyes found so alluring in the 
dreamy distance. 

A star appeared, like an unfallen tear- 
drop on the -faded cheek of day, and 


aroused her toasense of the lateness of 
the hour. 


She felt the thrill of a strange presence, 
and bringing her gaze nearer home, it fell 
on the fine clear-cut profile of the stranger. 
It flashed over her that he looked like one 
of the bronze knights in the art gailery, 
but before she had time to wonder, he 
turned his head, and their eyes met in one 
quick confused glance. He removed his 
cap politely, coloring like a schoolboy as 
he did so, and Laura was conscious of 
blushing to the ears. Then the dove, who 
had been dozing in the sunshine, became 


suddenly aroused, and uttering a perfect 
chorus of joyful sounds, flew from her 
shoulder and alighted on his arm, looking 
up into his face as if it recognized it as 
that of an old friend. 

“Why, Jolie! this can never be you,” 
exclaimed the gentleman, examining the 
little creature’s collar with eager surprise, 
** This is a miracle almost.’’ 

“ May I ask you how this bird came into 
your possession?” he said, approaching 
Laura with that peculiar shyness and stiff- 
ness which sometimes clings to a shy man 
after he has seen the world, and which no 
surprise can startle from him. 

Poor Laura! how her heart sank within 
her. And yet, had she not been longing 
to know the romance of the bird’s history,’ 
and trying to weave its story for herself 
ever since it came to her that summer day? 
Must she lose it now, and all her pretty 
dreams with it? But she told him the 
whole story in her simple graceful way, 
the color coming and going in her cheek, 
and her eyes full of eager interest. When 
she had finished, he stood for some mo- 
ments without speaking, apparently more 
absorbed in the speaker than her story. 

lt is very strange,” he said at last. “I 
had no thought of ever seeing the little 
thing again. It flew from my ship while 
we were at least two hundred miles from 
land. It must have found more than one 
resting-place before it reached any shore; 
perhaps it reached some strange ship, and 

ed in it toward this remote region. But 
w freak could have sent it to that isl- 
and? Why didn’t it remain where it 
could rest its poor tired wings, instead of 
taking another such aimless flight? Iam 
delighted to know that it is safe, for I felt 
a sort of superstition concerning it. It 
was given to me by a dying sailor, who 
begged of me never to part with it, but to 
eare for it tenderly as long as it lived. It 
was all he had in this world, poor fellow, 

and he prized it more than his life. He 
was a Frenchman, and served in the late 
war between France and Germany, aud 
the bird was given him by his sweetheart 
for the purpose of conveying letters be- 
tween them during their separation. He 
received a severe wound, and while lying 
on the field, before the smoke and tumult 


of the battle had died away, the dove flut- 


tered down to his breast. He had just 
strength enough to unfasten its collar and 
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open the letter which it bore, anticipating 
consoling words from his beloved which 
should sustain him in his anguish. It 
contained news of her death. Poor Jean! 
he recovered from his wound at last, but 
he never recovered from that blow. When 
he joined the ship, six months afterward, at 
Paris, he looked like an old man, though 
he was only twenty-two years old.” 

Laura’s eyes filled with tears of sympa- 
thy. “ There was a note in its collar when 
it came to me,”’ said she, “and 1 have kept 
it there all this time, thinking that it 
might some day seek the one for whom it 
was destined.” 

“You needn’t have taken the trouble,” 
said the gentleman, smiling with a little 
shade of scorn. ‘* The note was of no 
‘consequence, I am sure. The ladies on 
shipboard found the bird very entertaining ; 
were continually sending it from one part 
of the ship to the other with messages 
for their gentlemen friends, or any gentle- 
men who might see fit to appropriate them. 
Probably the poor little thing was bewil- 
dered at such novel proceedings, and as no 
one claimed this last message, felt it to be 
its duty to fly away and seek its owner.’’ 

Dusk was gathering around them. Lights 
danced in the village windows, and the 
moon rose slowly out of the distant sea. 

“Tt is growing dark, and I must hasten 
home,’’ said Laura, who had been so ab- 
sorbed in the romance of the carrier-dove 
that she had forgotten everything else. 
She gave the little creature who had been 
her dearest friend for so long a mute caress, 
and as she did so the tears fell from her 
eyes, in spite of all her efforts to keep 
them back. 

“ You are attached to the bird,” said the 
gentleman. ‘Keep it, then. You will 
care for it much more tenderly than I 
could, and surely poor Jean would be 
more than satisfied if he could know into 
whose hands it had fallen.” 

“No,” said Laura, firmly. “ You are 
very kind, but 1 too have a superstitious 
feeling concerning the little thing. Iam 


deeply attached to it, but as the poor sailor 
gave it to you when he was dying, bidding 
you to care for it always, I think it is right 
that you should do so. Indeed, I could 
not keep it under the circumstances. How 
like a story it all seems.” 


He smiled at her earnestness, 
“ May I not accompany you home?” he 
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said. ‘*ButI ought to introduce myself, 
Mrs. Job* Fisher, your landlady, is an old 
friend of mine. I wonder if you never 
heard her speak of that good-for-nothing 
boy Frank Hastings who once came in the 
mysterious garb of a ghost, and helped 
himself to her sweet apples. No other boy 
in all the history of the town was ever suc- 
cessful in his attempts at robbing that tree, 
but the ghost ate to his heart’s content, 
besides filling his pockets, then moved 
silently away without even the mildest re- 
monstrance from its owner. I don’t think 
Mrs. Fisher ever forgave me that little es- 
capade, but I hope you will not judge me 
by the sins of my youth. I assure you 
that I repented long ago. I repented first 
under the vengeance-threatening tongue of 
that irate lady, who in due time found me 
out; again under the poetical but pungent 
punishment of the birch in the hands of 
an avenging father, and I am not sure but 
that I repented still another time, with 
that true repentance which the prayer- 
book advises. What is more, I never did 
so again.” 

Laura thought he deserved absolution. 

TI think I have heard Mrs. Fisher speak 
of Mr. Frank Hastings,” she said, ‘* but 
certainly not in connection with orchard 
robbing.’’ 

It was true that she had spoken of him, 
in rather a doubtful manner, but then, 
Mrs? Fisher did not approve of stuck-up 
people, anyway, and the Hastings family 
were supposed to be of that class. 

She needed no introduction, She was 
sure from the first, that she was conversing 
with no other than young Captain Hast- 
ings, who was so rich, and.so grand, that it 
was the wonder of all the townsfolk that 
he had condescended to begin life as a 
Sandy Peak baby. But how did he know 
her, she wondered. He could not have 
been in the place long, or she should tave 
heard of his arrival, for if even the great 
gate of the Hastings place was heard to 
click, the event was duly chronicled in the 
neighborhood. 

Conversation flagged as they wound their 
way village-ward over the long dusky road. 
Captain Hastings was wortdering what 
there could be in the presence of the young 
girl that thrilled him so. He had never 
experienced anything of the kind before in 
all his life. Had he taken such a leap in 


love? It seemed impossible. He had al- 
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ways imagined one to be led along, all un- 
consciously into that charmed state, 
through delicate and shadowy enchant- 
ments, delicious surprises, and tender awak- 
enings. But what a subtle charm there 
was about her! She was so frank, so un- 
conscious, so different from the fashionable 
throngs of women who went over to Paris 
in his ship, and made him blush, shy and 
modest man that he was, by their over- 
whelming attentions. He had never been 
particularly attracted to any woman before, 
but now it seemed that “fate and he had 
met.’? Even at that early hour he was be- 
ginning to torment himself with jealous 
doubts and fears. Had notsome more for- 
tunate man already won the prize, and was 
he not too old to please the fancy of one so 
young as she? And though he made ef- 
forts to stop and laugh at himself, his 
thoughts would go on winding and unwind- 
ing the same thread. 

**T shall call to-morrow, and inform you 
as to the dove’s state of mind, if you will 
allow me to do so; and perhaps if it mani- 
fests great grief at the separation, you will 
repent and take it back again,”’ he said, as 
they parted at Job Fisher’s door. 

“Lor sakes!’ said Mrs. Fisher, when 
Laura appeared with her story, and with- 
out her dove. “These rich folks never 
lose anything, money nor birds. Luck is 
allers with ’em. There’s old Cap’n Hast- 
ings, he never lost a vessel in his life} not 
that he was eny better sailor than enybody 
else, but jest because he’d got the upper 
hands of Fortin’, and she didn’t dare to go 
back on him, noways. He used ter say if 
you let that freaky lady turn the cold shoul- 
der to you once, she’d do it again, but if 
you got fairly on the right side of her, 
there warn’t much danger of her playin’ 
you eny mean tricks. So ’twas the cap’n 
that see you home? Well, that’s some- 
thin’ amazin’,’’ she continued, ‘‘I know 
you’re pretty ernuff, and lady ernuff to 
*tract a prince, child, but them Hastingses 
are so dretful high in their notions. If one 
of the Peak girls gets as much as a bow 
from the young cap’n, she’s all in a flutter. 
Don’t let him turn your head, my dear, 
with his fin€ looks and perlite manners. 
_ He aint one half as good as my Dick, now, 
for all he’s so handsome and rich.” 

Captain Hastings appeared at the Fisher 
mansion early the next evening, so early 
that Mrs. Fisher had the satisfaction of 
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knowing that her neighbors must have seen 
his arrival, and envied her the distinction 
of having such a guest. 

Laura greeted him with a blush, and 
made eager inquiries concerning her pet 
friend. 

“It is more dejected than you can imag- 
ine,” said he. ‘‘It mourns your absence 
as it did that of poor Jean, its master, after 
he died. It seems to be rather fond of me, 
too, but still I cannot coax it into forget- 
ting you.” 

“ Poor little thing!’ said Laura, tremn- 
lously; “‘ but it will get over it in time, and 
be as merry as ever.”’ 

He stayed a long time, so long indeed, 
that Mrs. Fisher grew so sleepy she forgot 
that she had her best-cap on, and leaning 
back in her chair, crushed it dreadfully. 

Laura sang a quaint old sailor’s love-song 
at his request, accompanying herself ona 
broken-hearted but not unmusical old 
piano-forte, which Job Fisher had brought 
home from Amsterdam years and years 
ago. Captain Hastings, who had been read- 
ing poetry, said to himself, ‘Please God, 
this is the one voice for me.” 

Neither he nor Laura remembered Mrs. 
Fisher’s presence, and that lady looked on 
aghast, to see how perfectly at hume was 
the young girl with the grand stranger. 
Just her usual self, but for a more vivid 
light in her wide brown eyes, and a softer, 
deeper blush on her fair cheek. 

“You like Cap’n Hastings very much, 
don’t you, dear?” she said, when that gen- 
tleman had taken his leave at last. 

Laura grew scarlet to the tips of her ears. 
She felt as if she was under the “ inquisi- 
torial applying of the question,’”’ and yet 
what a natural thing it was to say at such 
a time: 

“ Yes, I think I do like him very much,” 
she faltered, escaping to her own room a8 
soon as possible. 

Morning came full of sunny brightness. 
Spring was in the air, and clusters of rosy 
sails flecked the glittering sea; the waves 
sang a song full of happy promise, and the 
birds were twittering merrily on the beach. 
It was within fifteen minutes of school- 
time, and Laura stood on the doorsteps 
waiting for little Tom Rollins, who was 
always heart-broken if he missed escorting 
“teacher” to school. A schooner had just 
anchored at the foot of the Bluff, and 4 
boy emerging therefrom, ran swiftly 
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wards her, with a letter in his hand. It 
was from Aunt Barbara, and ran thus: 


grene iland light, 
“Deer bruther jons foks hev 
broke up housekeepin’ And moved Out 
West and as my sister Merhitable is Thrown 
out uv a home by There goin im expectin. 
to Take hur to live with me she will help 
Me about my house wurk, and as the house 
Aint big ernuff fer too more you Need not 
kum back agen i spose your seule is Don in 
a fu dais But i dont think ower wais soots 
each uther verry well And the iland aint 
The plais fer a Gurl uv your Age and yure 
Aunt jane is in faver uv yure goin to elder 
perkinses thinkin that yer might be brote 
to a senee of yure Sinful sitooation by that 
ly mann. ’afore you git anuther scule. 
pein These fu linis Find you in gude 
heith i am yure affeckshunate Aunt 
BARBAREE.”’ 
“pS Elminy hez got a bo won uv the 
turners from firetown a gude stiddy likel 
feller. Elminy engoys dretful poor hel 
as usuerl and Sends hur respecks.”” 


Poor Laura! she did not expect much 
from Aunt Barbara, but this heartless dis- 
missal from the only home she ever knew 
was a heavy blow to her. She knew that 
Uncle Lisha loved her, and thought it was 
more than likely that he knew nothing of 
this plan of his wife’s. He was a weak, 
sickly little man, and seldom ventured to 
raise his voice against any of that deter- 
mined lady’s doings, but still he had always 
interfered in her behalf, and sometimes 
his interference had served to make her 
life smoother, her burdens lighter. She 
felt that he was the only person in the 
world who really cared for her, and bitter 
tears welled up into her eyes with a new 
sense of loneliness and desolation. But 
the tears were still clinging to her lashes, 
when another message came to her, one so 
strange, ant so sweet, that it seemed as if 
no sorrow could ever touch her again. 

A pair of white wings flashed in the sun- 
ny distance, and the fleetest and, gladdest 
messenger Love ever sent, came the carrier 
dove bearing a folded note, placed conspic- 
uously in its silken collar. 

‘Please teacher, it’s schooltime,” said 
little Tom Rollins, regarding her with wide- 
open eyes, as she sat pale and trembling 
over that magic page. The bird waited 
beside her, still and breathless, as if in 
suspense. It was the same note which out 
of romantic pity for the imaginary lovers, 
Laura had bidden her pet to carry for so 
long, only that there were more words add- 
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ed to it, a qhestion most eloquently put, 
and a name signed at the end. 

‘I promised to be good this week, and 
Pm not going to be tardy,” said little Tom, 
starting off alone, with an air of reproach- 
ful dignity. 

Back, with only a spray of evergreen for 
answer, flew the dove, and wrapped in that 
sweetest dream that never comes but once 
to this life, Laura allowed herself to be led- 
toward the schoolhouse by the anxious 
hand of her virtuous little pupil. Upon his 
small pug nose glittered a tear, which had 
fallen for her sins, but he had considered 
it to be his duty to turn back and try to 
redeem her once more. 

The dove had almost reached its destina- 
tion, and Laura watched its flight with 
a quickly beating heart, thinking of the 
dove of old, who carried the green spray as 
a signal of peace. Would it carry as much 
joy to him, as his message had brought her? 

When noon came, the handsome brown 
face which she expected so fondly, ap- 
peared at the schoolroom door, and un- 
mindful of the group of curious faces 
around them, the owner of the handsome 
brown face took her in his arms and 
saluted her as a man salutes the one whom 
he has chosen to be his own for life. 

Mrs. Job Fisher, to use her own expres- 
sion, was so flusterfied when she heard the 
news, that she put on her pink-ribboned 
cap over her washday hood, and went in 
to see the captain in this wise. ‘ Fine 
folks even fall in love different from other 
folks,’ said she. “‘ Here at the Peak, it 
takes a good patient spell of settin’ up 
nights, and quarrellin’, and makin’ up 
ageu, to briug about an engagement, but 
the cap’n went right off, at the first glance, 
and is tryin’ to hev the weddin’ next 
week,” 

“‘ Lorry goin’ to merry one of them un- 
godly Hastingses!’ exclaimed Aunt Jane, 
with uplifted hands, when she heard it. 
‘* Well, we must be resigned to the ways er 
Providence, as long’s they’re so rich. I 
allers knew Lorry’s eddication would do 
wonders for her, and ’twas through my in- 
fluence she got that eddication. Lorry 
knows how much I’ve done for her.”’ 

Aunt Barbara, forgetful of the letter she 
had just sent, wrote another, tenderly re- 
proachful that her dear niece, whom she 
had always considered as a daughter, 
should think of leaving their family so soon. 
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Her few months’ absence had given them 
great grief, and how could they endure to 
lose her entirely? Elmina’s health was 
suffering greatly from the excess of her 
emotions on this score. 

Before another month had passed Laura 
had sailed to the old world with her hus- 
band. Under other cireumstances, she 


would have preferred to delay her wedding 
for awhile, but as she had no home to 
shelter her, she could not well say nay, 
when her lover proposed that the happy 
event should take place as soon as it could 


be prepared for. 
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Her skies are blue all the time now, and 
she can revel in the beautiful things she 
used to dream of, to her heart’s content. 
But love is so much more than all other 
beautifal things which God gives us, she is 
sure that blessed by its presence, even 
teaching the Peak school might be a para- 
disiacal employment. The dove accompa- 
nies the happy pair wherever they go, re- 
garding all their little love-makings with a 
complacency which is blended with great 
dignity, as if it were fully aware that their 
happy fate floated to them on its own snow- 
white wings. 


A Sitienr Mistake. — A well-known 
tragedian was some years ago announced 
to play Hamlet in a town “out West,” 
where the manager of the theatre was also 
the manager of a circus. This manager 
had a son who was cast for Osric; and 
great was his care in seeing to the cos- 
tume for the part. Counselling his off- 
spring to take “‘a leaf out of the book” of 
the great “star” that he had secured, 
* Watch him, my boy,’’ said the manager 
—‘‘watch his business and his byplay. 
Above all, watch him in the closet-scene. 
He is immense in that. I’ve put up an or- 
der to keep the wings clear. He insists on 
it. But Pll let you set a chair outside the 
door in the closet-scene. There’s a hole in 
it; you can watch him through that—only 
take care he doesn’t see you. He might 
strangle you and knock my head against the 
wall. He’s awful when the steam’s up!’ 
The house was hot, the night was sultry; 
and before the closet-scene had been 
reached, a friend had invited Osric to ** liq- 
uorup.”’ The clown of the circus, in an 
interval of his turns, had hastened across to 
the theatre to snatch a glimpse at the great 
“star.”? Seeing the empty chair, he sat 
down, and was soon absorbed in what was 
passing on the stage. The closet-scene was 
in full sewing. Hamlet had heard Polonius 
call behind the arras ; had uttered his “‘ How 
now? Arat? Dead, for a ducat—dead!” 
and sprung off, sword in hand. What was 
his amazement, as he dashed into the wing, 
to come full tilt on the circus clown, gazing 
at him open-mouthed—powerless to speak 
orstir, There was no time for explanation. 
The “ star’ had enough to do to master the 
shock sufficiently to get back to the stage 


and continue the scene. It ended, and the 
third act with it. As the “star” came off 
he encountered the ecstatic manager beam- 
ing and bowing. “‘Great Heaven, Mr.——,” 
cried he, “‘ what was that fantastic figure I 
found sitting in a chair at the wing asI 
came off in the closet-scene ?”’ “ That, sir,’’ 
exclaimed the proud and happy manager— 
“that was my son.” “ Merciful powers! 
Your son!’ cried the “ star,” groaning and 
snorting. ‘“‘ My son, sir; he plays Osric. I 
told him to dress early and watch you—in 
that scene above all.”” “Do you mean to 
tell me that your son is going to play Osric 
in that dress?” “Certainly, sir; [hope you 
approved of it?” The “ star” could shape 
no words in answer—only indescribable 
and inarticulate sounds of agony and indig- 
nation came from him. “I was most anx- 
ious that in appearance at least he should 
do you justice,” said the manager. “ Those — 
were some of my own properties he had on.” 
** Osric in that dress! Osric with his face 
painted like that!’ cried the irate actor. 
**T put on his color myself, sir,” interposed 
the manager, halfindignant. ‘‘ Put on his 
color yourself!’ The “star” seized the un- 
happy manager by the throat, dragged him, 
writhing, protesting, resisting, choking, 
round the wings of his own theatre, till in 
a corner he beheld the peccant clown, inno- 
cently conversing with the missing Osric. 
“There, sir—there!’’ roared the “ star,” 
clutehing the clown and all but dashing his 
head against the wretched manager. “And 
you dare tell me you have dressed Osric in 
this style, and painted his face like that?” 
“Like that? No sir! O sir, don’t choke 
me, sir! That is my cireus clown. This 
is my son. This is Osric!”’ 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 


THE FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“We must have that performed in pub- 
lic at once! It is charming, wonderful!’ 
said Signor Bonaldi, rubbing his hands, as 
he always did when he was very much 

*Mademoiselle Sylphina, and 
her beautiful trained palfrey Blanchette,’ 
must appear in the bills for to-morrow 
night!” 

It was at a rehearsal, and Dely had just 
performed a feat which she had been prac- 
tising fora long time. It required nothing 
on her part but to sit gracefully and fear- 
lessly on the pory’s back, while she vaulted 
through a flower-wreathed hoop suspended 
in the air. The horse was so thoroughly 
trained as to need no urging to perform his 
part; but though she had nothing else to 
do, Dely found it at first very difficult, nat- 
wrally fearless as she was, to preserve a 
graceful easy carriage and a calm smiling 
face, and to kiss her hand gayly to the an- 
dience as she took the leap. But now, 
after repeated rehearsals, she thought that 
she could do it; and Signor Bonaldi 
thought 80, too, or he would not have said 


that it might be done in pubite, for he was 


very careful not to have failures made by 
any of his pupils. 

Mr. Lamm and Mr. Pennant were a lit- 
tle afraid to have her attempt such a feat: 
so soon, for as yet she had never appeared 
on horseback. But Signor Bonaldi’s en- 
thusiasm conquered all scruples. The 
public were clamoring fora sight of the. 
child since her first triumph, he said, and. 
in this feat she would create a sensation. 
that would cause the tent to be crowded. 
nightly. There was not the slightest dan- 
ger, he assured Mr. Lamm, for the child 
was the very personification of nerve and 
coolness. 

Dely added her assurances to Signor Bo- 
naldi’s; she was not at all afraid, and she 
was sure that she could doit. So, at last, 
it was decided that she was to appear in, 
her ‘‘ wonderful feat of horsemanship”’ on 
the next evening. 

Great preparations were made for the 
event. Bills were posted all over the city 
announcing it. Whiehever way Dely 
turned she saw her name—or the name 
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which had grown so familiar to her al- 
ready that it seemed her own. A new 
dress was made for her, of pink silk and 
lace, and she had a tiara of brilliants that 
glittered like diamonds. 

“It’s ridiculous—the way in which they 
put that child forward! She’s nothing 
but alittle beggar, and she doesn’t know 
how to ride any more than a monkey !— 
but then, no more does Sarah Junkins, for 
that matter, and they make a fool of her. 
For my part, I think I shall leave, and go 
where talent is appreciated! The rest of 
us are nowhere beside Sarah Junkins and 
that little pauper !” 

These were the sentiments of Miss Mc- 
Fadden, and they were expressed to Mr. 
Murray, the “First Clown,” whom she 
now favored with her smiles, having turned 
the cold shoulder upon Monsieur Duma- 
resq, since his rescue of Dely. 

“Tam sure that nothing could dim the 
lustre of the ‘ Star of the Harem? ”’ said 
Mr. Murray, gallantly. 

(This was in allusion to Miss McFad- 
den’s having once appeared, with a wealth 
of raver tresses—from the hair-dresser’s— 
and an exquisite complexion—from the 
apothecary’s—as the “World Renowned 
Circassian Beauty,’’ known as the “Star 
of the Harem 

“O pshaw! don’t talk such nonsense to 
me! That will do for Sarah Junkins. 
But there’ is one thing sure, I wont stay 
here to have that little wretch’s name put 
above mine on the bills. She ran away 
from the poorhouse, and they tried once 
‘to get her back again, and I wish to good- 
ness they had! I'd do anything I could to. 
help them.” 

“Tf I could do anything to serve you, 
you know I should be only too happy!” 
said the gallant Mr. Murray, upon whose 
susceptible heart Miss McFadden’s charms 
had made a deep impression. 

“expect she’ll get a fall to-night, and 
I shouldn’t care at all if she did get hurta 
little; it would be a good lesson to her 
anid the silly fools that make such a fuss 
over her! It fairly makes me sick to see 
Sarah Junkins hugging and kissing her all 
the time, and pretending she adores her, 
just because she’s in love with Mr. Lamm, 
and trying to make him marry her!—when 

anybody can see that he doesn’t care a 
sixpence about her! I could tell her a few 
things about Mr. Lamm’s likes and dis- 
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likes, if I chose, that would make her 
change her tune considerably !’”’ 

And Miss McFadden bridled compla- 
cently, and tried to blush. 

“IT don’t see how anybody can admire 
Miss Junkins, especially when her charms 
are so entirely eclipsed by so much greater 
ones. Any man who could have helped 
losing his heart when you performed the 
rope dance, must—ahem !—must not have 
owned one!” 

“They'll be having that child on the 
rope next, if she doesn’t break her neck 
to-night?’ said Miss McFadden, whose 
anger was not appeased by Mr. Murray’s 
compliments. “She is such a bold little 
imp!—she would dare to do anything! If 
she doesn’t come to grief to-night, I will 
see if I can’t do something to get rid of 
her.” 

By which it will be seen that poor Dely 
had by this time gained an enemy in the 
circus company. Several times since those 
bills were posted, in which Dely’s name 
was given the principal place, Miss Me- 
Fadden had made spiteful remarks in her 
hearing. Miss Junkins comforted her by 
saying, with her usual theatrical gestures: 

“* Envy and jealousy, my beauchus child! 
Mary McFadden has the face of a crocodile 
and the heart of a stoné! Thy transcen- 
dent loveliness and grace, which entrance 
all hearts, touch her not, or arouse her 
only to anger. She is a serpent, whose 
spiteful hissings can never harm thee!’ 

It troubled Dely, in spite of Miss Jun- 
kins’s assurance, that she should have 
an enemy in the troupe, where she had 
felt sure that all would befriend and pro- 
tect her from her enemies without. But 
she forgot all her griefs when the time for 
the performance came. She was not to 
appear until the middle of the evening, 
and she was wild with excitement, as she 
waited for her turn to come, running from 
the dressing-room into the outer room 
where the horses were kept, and whisper- 
ing in Blanchette’s ear what a wonderful 
thing they were to do together! It really 
seemed to her that the pony understood, 
and she wanted to impart all the encour- 
agement she could. 

For it would be such @ dreadful thing if 
they should fail! She had no fear of dan- 
ger, but she thought how the audience 
would sneer and laugh if she should not 
be able to do it, and how mortified Mr. 
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Lamm, and Signor Bonaldi, and Mr. Pen- 
nant would be! 

She was to go into the ring just after the 
Fat Lady and Mademoiselle Titania the 
** Marvellous Dwarf” came out. 

“It is a great pity that you are to come 
just after me,’’ said Mademoiselle Titania, 
when she and the Fat Lady came out, “for 
you probably wont find the audience very 
good-natured. They are always disap- 
pointed at seeing so little of me!” 

“That is because there is so little of you 
to see, Mademoiselle Titania?’ said Dely. 
And then she rode gayly into the ring on 
Blanchette’s back. 

In spite of Mademoiselle Titania’s pre- 
diction, the audience seemed to be in very 
good-humor. They greeted her with 
shouts of applause. The flower-wreathed 
hoop hung a little lower than it had done 
' jo the rehearsals. They could surely do it 
—she and Blanchette—thought Dely. 

Blanchette looked knowingly at the hoop 
as they rode swiftly round the ring in nar- 
rowing circles, each time nearer to it. 

There was a breathless hush in the au- 
dience. Blanchette poised herself splen- 
didly for theleap. A sharp crash |—a panic 
and uproar in the audience! Dely was on 
the ground, and Blanchette had fallen 
upon her! A stream of blood was flowing 
upon the ground! What had happened? 
Nobody seemed to know. Had they fallen? 
The crash had sounded more like a pistol 
shot, and two men had escaped hurriedly 
from the audience, everybody being too 
panic-stricken to think of following them. 
However it was, there lay Dely, witha 
white still face, and her gay dress stained 
with blood, and Blanchette evidently in 
her death-throes. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was a dark and narrow street, in the 
poorest and most obscure part of the city 
—the same city of M—— in which “ Pen- 
nant’s Great American and European Cir- 
cus” had been for so long a time exhibit- 
ing. In a back room of a squalid and 
dingy house, which displayed a sign of 
“ Lodging Rooms to Let”’ in‘its front win- 
dows, sat the man with the dark and evil 
face which had haunted Dely so long. 

It looked even more evil now than usual, 
for it was lighted by a fiendish triumph as 
he talked with his companion—a woman 


whom we have seen before, though with 
very different surroundings. 

“TI guess she’ll trouble nobody again?’ 
he said. “1 flatter myself that the job 
was pretty well done. I’ve often hit a 
bird on the wing but I never did it any 
prettier than that; she came down just 
like one?’ 

““ Hush! why can’t you be a little more 
careful?” said the woman, in a low tone. 
“How do you know but somebody may 
hear you? You don’t seem to realize that 
the city’s all alive about it by this time.” 

“What if itis? What are they going to 
do about it?” said the man, with a chuc- 
kle. “There’s nobody to tell; Wilkins is 
as true as steel—when there’s a chance of 
getting any money. And now, Maria, that 
makes me think that I’ll take my half of 
the money right away. I know very well 
that you got it out of the old lady long 
ago, by tellin’ her, and makin’ her believe, 
that the young one was out of the way; 
and now if you don’t fork it over, there’ll 
be trouble between you and me!’ 
“Don’t talk so, Roger! it’s toe foolish, 
You know very well that you and I can’t 
afford to have any trouble. [ll give you 
the mouey as soon as I can, but you must 
get away from here at once. It is fool 
hardy for you to stay herea minute! Don’t 
you know that those who sat beside you 
must have seen you fire the pistol, and 
would be sure to recognize you? If you 
want to save yourself from the gallows, 
you wont lose a moment in getting away 
from this place.” 

“Don’t you suppose 1 know whether 
there is danger or not?—and do you sup- 
pose I am guing off before I know whether 
the young one is dead?” ~ 

“You don’t really think there is any 
doubt that she is dead, do you?’ said the 
woman, in a changed tone. 

‘*How can I tell whether there is any 
doubt or not?” said the man, impatiently. 

“I thought your aim never missed. I 
thought you were culled the best shot in 
New York.”’ 

“ Everybody’s shot misses sometimes; 
and a pretty time it would be to clear out 
and leave her, when everybody far and 
near will be talking about her, and her 
whole history, or as much as anybody 
knows of it, will come out in the news- 
papers; and if her father is on the search, 
as you say he is, he would be sure to find 
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her. And then, where would our pretty 
little fortune be, my girl ?”’ 

*T never saw a job so foolishly, clumsily 
managed in my life as you have managed 
this one!’ the woman broke out, vebe- 
mently. ‘Anybody would think you might 
have been smart enough to carry her off 
from that poorhouse, with Nancy, and Lu- 
cindy, and Nathan Robinson all to help 
you! Achild could have done it. Instead 
ef that, you let her slip through your fin- 
gers, and here, for nearly two months 
since, you’ve been shilly-shallying round, 
when you might have had a dozen chances 
of taking her. And at last, instead of car- 
rying her off in a safe and sensible way, 
you had to do the most far-fetched, and 
risky, and ridiculous thing you could think 
of—shooting her when she was in the ring 
at the circus, when there were nine chances 
out of ten that you’d be caughtatit! And 
now, after you’ve run all that risk, you 
don’t know whether she’s dead or not. 
And yet, not five minutes ago you were 
boasting that she would never trouble any- 
body again! I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“T mean just what I say!’ answered the 
man, angrily. ‘I think she is dead, but I 
don’t know it. As for the way I have man- 
aged the job—I should like to see anybody 
do it any better! Who would have thought 
of the little deyil’s running away? If 
your precious sister had had sense enough 
to treat her decently, she wouldn’t have 
done it. Then I got a blow from the cir- 
cus scamp—when I find out which one it 
was, I am going to attend to him !—that 
laid me up for weeks. Since I’ve been 
here, haven’t I made a dozen plans to carry 
her off?—but they watched her so close 
that nobody could have done it. I did the’ 
only thing there was to be done, and I did 
it well, too! But nobody can be certain of 
making a sure shot under such circum- 
stances, and I aint going to clear out till I 
know for certain that it’s all right. You 
can go back right away if you’re afraid to 
stay.” 

“Tam not afraid, but the old lady will 
be suspicious if I stay. She is so nervous, 
now that she knows Mr. Hugh is on the 
search all the time, that I have hard work 
to make her believe the child is taken care 
of, so he wont find her. My sakes! to 
think he was right here in this very city !— 
and he told his mother that he saw a child 
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that was the very image of his little Adele. 
It fairly made my blood run cold to think 
how near we were to losing everything!’ 

“Well, he never shall get her! I prom- 
ise you that, Maria, if she isn’t dead now. 
I don’t care if the old lady is getting ner- 
vous; it will be all the better for us; we 
can scare her into giving us every cent she 
has got.’’ 

“Yes, if you only don’t get caught. I 
only wish I could do the business. I know 
I could do it better!’ 

**O yes! youand Wilkins are very smart 
and brave! Wilkins knew so many ways 
to get her and carry her off in broad day- 
light, and now, at the first hint of danger, 
Wilkins has cleared out, and you want me 
to! But there is no use in so much talk. 
The morning papers ought to be out by 
this time; you run out and get me one, 
and we can find out whether she is dead or 
not.’’ 

The woman started eagerly, but hesi- 
tated, and looked carefully out of the win- 
dows, and listened at the door, before she 
ventured out. 

“O, if you are afraid, ’IL go!’ said the 
man, with a sneer. F 

She hurried out, and was back again in 
an almost inconceivably short space of 
time. 

Together they unfolded the sheet, still 
damp from the press. 

** Dastardly Attempt at Murder,’’ in very 
large print, was the first thing they saw. 

“A most brutal and cowardly outrage, 
which has thrown the whole community 
into a state of excitement, was perpetrated 
at ‘Pennant’s Great American and Euro- 
pean Circus’ last night. As Mademoiselle 
Sylphina, the Infant Phenomenon, whose 
beauty and grace have created such a sen- 
sation in this city, was about to leap 
through a hoop suspended in the air, on 
the back of her beautiful pony, a pistol 


shot was fired at her from the audience. 


The shot passed through her arm, inflict- 
ing, fortunately, only a flesh wound, which, 
though painful, is not dangerous, and bur- 
ied itself in the pony’s side, killing him 
instantly. ‘The audience was thrown into 
such a panic that the cowardly ruffian 
escaped.” 

‘“‘A flesh wound in her arm!—the little 
devil seems fated toescape me!’ And the 
man ground his teeth savagely. ‘‘ But she 
shan’t! My blood is up now, and I'd put 


an end to her if I never expected to get a 
cent for it! It’ll be a strange thing if I 
aint smart enough, after all the risky jobs 
I’ve done in my life! But, by Jove! it 
seems as if the little imp was helped by the 
devil and all his angels.” 

“Say rather by a Being more powerful 
than the devil who helps us,” said the wo- 
man, with a look of awe upon her face. 
“T don’t know but you had better let her 
alone, Roger.’’ 

“Well, Maria, that beats all!—if you’re 
getting to canting! If it is Old Nick that 
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helps me, he has done me too many good 
turns for me to go back on him now. You 
just cheer up, Maria! I'll promise you 
that 1 never’ll try that way again. It aint 
sure, and, as you say, it is pretty risky; 
but in a month from now Miss Adele Liv- 
ingston, or Dely Robinson, or Mademoi- 
selle Sylphina, or whatever you please to 
call her, will be—where nobody’ ever hear 
of her again, or my name’s not Roger 
Dennett!’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


A sense of terror brooding everywhere, 
a sky lurid with smoke and flame, raining 
cinders instead of the gentle drops so 
needed. 

Clang, clang, clang! the bells speaking 
their brazen-tongued warning. The sounds 
of hurrying feet and eager voices. ; 

Chester Tracy found himself borne along 
with the crowd that hastened to the fire. 
He heard the cries of alarm as the remorse- 
less flames gained ground, he saw the 
heavens grow dusky red as the buildings 
yielded to their destroyer; as if fascinated 
he drew nearer and nearer the dreadful 
scene, 

The doors of a shop in front of him were 
burst suddenly open, and the people rushed 
headlong in, himself among them. The 
building was doomed and the goods were 
the prey of the people. Chester found him- 
self stuffing his pockets, and loading him- 
self in other ways; then, as the flames 

gained ground, with the crowd he rushed 
precipitately away. 

Where to proceed with his plunder he 
had not considered, neither had he fully 
considered that it was plunder, but follow- 
ing the lead of some one in front of him, 
he paused at last in an open space away 
from the fire, one of a motley group each 
laden with spoil. 


“Look a here, youngster,” said some 


one at his side, * you’ve got more’n b’longs 
to you. ” And he snatched a portion of 
Chester’s possessions and ran off. 

Others, profiting by his example, plun- 
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dered the bewildered boy still further, and 
when, half dead with fatigue and bewilder- 
ment, he made his way home, he was empty- 
handed, he believed, as when he had left 
there early in the evening; more so, he 
found when he stopped to consider, for his 
employer’s establishment was in close prox- 
imity to the burning portion of the city, 
and would, in all probability, be nothing 
on the morrow but a desolate ash-heap. 

With this forlorn thought Chester en- 
tered the room where his mother and sister 
waited his coming with anxious hearts; 
and each exclaimed joyfully upon seeing 
him. 

“Why, Chester, what is that?’ his moth- 
er asked, noticing something shining that 
hung over the edge of his pocket. ne 

Chester looked down at it. . 

“IT don’t know” he said; “‘I had a pock- 
etful of something, but it was all grabbed.” 

“For shame, Charlie,” said his sister; 
“how could you go about at such a time 
filling your pockets with other people’s 
property 

“T couldn’t help it,’’? said Chester; “I 
was just shoved into it.”” And heexamined 
curiously the chain that in some incompre- 
hensible way had found an abiding-place 
in his pocket. 

‘You haven’t an idea where you got it?” 
his mother asked. 

“Not the slightest.” And Chester put 
his hand into his pocket to see if there 
were anything more remaining, and drew 
thence a pair of gloves, and several yards 
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of ribbon wrapped about with a paper bear- 
ing the name of the firm where it had be- 
longed. 

Chester read the name, and his mother 
advised him to lay the chain and other 
articles away until such a time as he could 
take them to the firm, and find out, if pos- 
sible, to whom the chain belonged. 

A day or two passed before Chester could 
follow this advice. The ribbon and the 
gloves of course found their rightful owner, 
who, asking Chesterif he had a sister, bade 
him take them hometoher. The chain he 
advised Chester to advertise, with little 
hope, however, that the owner would be 
found. 

But Fortune seemed to wish to smile 
somewhere at such a time, and she smiled 
upon our hero; for the owner of the chain, 
valuing it more for the associations that 
surrounded it than for itself, insisted upon 
rewarding Chester in a very disproportion- 
ate manner—giving him a sufficient sum of 
money to more than compensate for the 
loss the fire was sure to bring him, as his 
employers had saved nothing, and could 
not pay him at once that which was due 
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Chester, and took him into his own count- 
ing-room on trial, so that Chester said to 
his mother: 

**T feel almost wicked, mother, I am so 
fortunate. So many have suffered from 
this fire, while I have gained so much—and 
without doing anything good or heroic 
either.” 

“Such contrasts are hard to explain,” 
his mother said; ‘‘ but since we have been 
80 especially blessed at this sad time, we 
ought, I think, to look about for some 
others less fortunate, and share as much as 
possible with them.’ 

“Yes,” said Chester, “there’s Jakey 
Evans that was with me at —— & ——’s; [ 
mean to lend him a helping hand.” 

And, full of that purpose, Chester put 
on his cap and walked once more in the 
direction of the burning district, pondering 
with a sober face upon the terrible event, 
and wondering more and more at the share 


_of it that had fallen to himself—a share 


that Jakey Evans had in time to be as 
thankful for as Chester, since it helped to 
keep him in employment, and relieved the 
poverty that threatened his home, alas, too 


GOING TO TOWN. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Sapre Gooprics had a rich mother, and 

a beautiful home; but she had no father. 
He had been dead so many years that Sadie 
could not remember him. There were no 
other children, and Sadie and her mother 
lived just out of the city, and were as hap- 
py as the days were long. But once ina 
while Mrs. Goodrich would sigh, and say, 
“T wish I knew where poor Carrie is!’ * 

Carrie was Mrs. Goodrich’s only sister, 
whom she had not seen for ten or twelve 
years. She didn’t even know where she 
lived. Carrie had married very young, and 
gone away out West and to California, and 
there had been some trouble between her 
and her father and Mr. Goodrich. I be- 
lieve these two gentlemen did not like the 
man she married. So they separated, and 
Wrote no letters. And by-and-by Mrs. 
Goodrich’s father died. very suddenly, and 
then Mr. Goodrich died, and no. answer 
came to the letters that were sent here and 


there to Mrs. Carrie Blake telling her. 
And sometimes Mrs. Goodrich thought that 
her sister was still angry, and didn’t want 
to have anything to do with them, and 
then she thought that poor Carrie might 
be sick, or poor, or dead, and then she felt 
bad about her. 

“T used to be very fond of my sister,” 
she said to her little girl; ‘just as you 
would be of yours, if you had a sister a 
good deal younger than you, Carrie was 
ten years younger than me, and enly nine- 
teen when she married. She would be 
twenty-nine now. If you had alittle sister 
as much younger, she could be only a year 
old; for you are only eleven: Carrie was 
very pretty, and I used to be proud of her. 
She had yellow curly hair, and large black 
eyes, and her skin was as white as milk. 
This looks like her, only not so pretty.” 

Mrs. Goodrich would then show Sadie 4 
miniature painted on ivory, and Sadie 
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would look at it, and say; “O, isn’t she 
pretty! I wish she would come and live 
with us, mamma.” 

This happened over and over; but Sadie 
never got tired of hearing the story, and 
seeing the beautiful picture. _ 

One day Mrs. Goodrich came from town 
with a rocking-carriage for a little boy in 
the neighborhood. 

“Put itin the garden, John, ”” she said 
to the coachman. “And this evening I 
want you to carry it over to Mrs. Porter’s.”’ 

It was then about six o’clock, and in 
half an hour they would have their tea. 

“* Just time for me to have a good ride in 
Charlie’s rocking-carriage,”’ Sadie said. 

So she ran down the walk, and got into 
the carriage. 

It was a delightful ride, for the seat was 
nicely cushioned with garnet velvet; there 
were garnet silk reins, and the rockers were 
smooth, and the carriage prettily painted. 

“T’m going to town, mamma,” called out 
Sadie, seeing her mother pass by the door 
on her way up stairs. ‘‘ What shall I buy 
for you.” 

Mrs. Goodrich came and stood in the 
front door, smiling down on her daughter. 

“© You may bring you and me each of us 
a sister,” she said. ‘‘And be sure you get 
back to tea.” 

Then the mother went up stairs to 
change her dress, and Sadie chirruped at 
the wooden ‘horse, and rocked as hard as 
she could. “I’m going to town, horse,” 
she said. “Hurry! I’m going after two 
sisters, one forma and one forme.” _ 

Then she rocked harder still till the 
gravel flew, and the carriage did really go 
8 little way at a time, getting nearer and 
nearer the gate, just as you have seen a 
rocking-chair rock all round the room. 
John the coachman came past leading the 
horses to the stable; the gardener came in, 
and a visitor went out. Each one stopped 
& moment to look at the little girl in the 
rocking-carriage, and to each one she said 
that she was going to town. 

By-and-by she found herself close to the 
gate, and then she was tired enough to rest. 
As she stopped, pulled her horse in with a 
“Whoa!” and then dropped the reins, she 
saw that there was a little girl standing and 
looking at her through the gate. She was 
one of the most beautiful little girls that 
ever was seen, though she looked pale, and 
her clothes were very poor. Her eyes were 
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large and biack, and had a bluish-velvet 
shade to them, like ripe grapes, but her 
skin was as fair asa lily, and her long wavy 
hair was a light yellow. This little girl 
could not have been more than five or six 


’ years vld, and she looked at Sadie with sad 


and steady eyes. 

“© little girl! who are you?” cried 
Sadie. “You look just like my ane 
Carrie.” 

The child said nothing, only looked 
steadily through the gate at the pretty gar- 
den and house, and the nicely dressed little 
girl riding in that most beautiful carriage. 
Sadie jumped out and ran down to the 
gate. 

‘*Come right in and let my mother see 
you!’ she said, eagerly, grasping the little 
stranger’s arm. 

‘The child looked frightened, and tried to 
pull away, turning and holding out her 
hands to somebody. Then Sadie saw that 
there was a poor woman sitting down by 
the roadside. 

“T didn’t mean to frighten her,’’ Sadie 
said. ‘I only wanted her to come in for 
Mamma to see. Wout you come too, and 
rest? And if you want some supper, you 
shall have some:” 

The woman got tp and came slowly 
toward the gate, taking the child’s hand 
when she met her, leading her back. She 
looked very pale and tirod. 

“T have walked a good way,” she said, 
“ and I would like to rest. Come, Isa, the 
jittle girl wants us to go in.” 

When she saw that her mother was going, 
little Isa went quite willingly, and they all 
walked up the garden-path together, the 
two children in advance, and the woman 
following. 

When Sadie and her little friend reached 
the front door, Mrs. Goodrich was just 
coming down stairs. 

“Why, my child!’ she said, “ who have 
you gotthere? Why, what apretty child!’ 

“T’ve been to town, and this is my little 
sister,” Sadie said. ‘‘And your big sister 
is just outside the door.” 

“What do you mean?” her mother said, 
but kept looking at the little girl. She sat 
down in one of the ball chairs and drew 
the child to her. 

“Who does she look like, mamma?” 
asked Sadie. ‘I thought in a minute, and 
made her come in for youtosee. Isn’t she 


just like Aunt Carrie's picture 
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Mrs. Goodrich still kept looking at the 
child. ‘“ It is strange!’ she said to herself. 
“I didn’t think there were two in the 
world with such eyes and hair together.”’ 

Sadie glanced toward the door, and saw 
the child’s mother standing there, looking 
at little Isa and Mrs. Goodrich, and tears 
were rolling over her cheeks. As Sadie 
looked, the woman exclaimed, “ Isa!’ 

The child turned quickly, and Mrs. Good- 
rich lifted her face as quickly, and the two 
women looked steadily at each other. 

The stranger never moved, only leaned 
against the door, never even noticed the 


child when Isa went to her, only looked 
over her head toward Mrs. Goodrich. 

Sadie began to think that it was very odd, 
and she was a little frightened when she 
saw that her mother’s face turned very red, 
then very pale, then that she got up and 
almost ran toward the door. 

“Who are you? What is your name?” 
Mrs. Goodrich cried out. 

“OIsa,am Iso changed that my own 
sister does not know me?’’ exclaimed the 
stranger, bursting into tears. 

Then Sadie began to think that she was 
losing her senses. For her mother cried 
out, and threw her arms around the 


woman’s neck, and the woman fainted, and 
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the servants.¢ame running with water and 


smelling-salts, and they carried the woman 
into the parlor, and laid her on a sofa, and 
Sadie’s mother, cried over her, and kissed 
her, and called her poor dear, 

But at last it all came round right. The 
stranger was better, and sat ap, and then 
Mrs. Goodrieh brought Sadie to her, and 
told her to kiss her dear Aunt Carrie and 
coax her to stay and live forever with 
them. 

For this was indeed Mrs. Goodrich’s sis- 
ter, Carrie Blake. Her husband was dead, 
and she was poor, and she had come there 


to see if her sister still cared anything 
about her. 

**I got no letters, and I didn’t know that 
father was dead till I reached town,” said 
she. “And I only dared to come to you, 
because I thought you must be lonely.”’ 

Well, they made Mrs. Blake and Isa stay 
there and live with them, and never were 
people happier. 

But Sadie always said that she brought 
her aunt and cousin from town, when she 
went there in the rocking-carriage. 

Mrs. Blake looked poor ahd old when she 
came, but she has got back her good looks 
now, and there isn’t a prettier woman in 
town, 


Goop Lessons FOR THE YounG.—One 
day alady came home from shopping, Her 
little boy did Dot 3 meet her and throw his 
arms around her neck, as he was in the 
habit of doing, to show how glad he was to 
have her home again. Instead of this he 
seemed to be afraid to look his mother in 
the face, and kept out of her way as much 
as he could all day. His mother thought 


it very strange, and wondered what was the 
matter. 

At the close.of the day she found the 
reason. When she was undressing him to 
go to bed, he said: 

** Mother, can God see through the crack 
in the closet door?” 

_ “Yes,” said his mother. 
' “And can he see when it is all dark 
there ?” 


“Yes,” she said, “he can see us at all 


times and his eye is on us in all places.” 

** Then God saw me,”’ said the little fel- 
low. . “When you were gone out, I went 
into the closet, and ate up all the cake. I 
am very sorry.. Please forgive me.” And 


he laid bis head on his mathorntnds and 
eried bitterly. 


“ Johnny,” said a man, wirpatd slyly to 
a clerk of his acquaintance in a dry-goods 
store, ‘you must give me extra measure, 
Your master is not in.”’ 

Johnny looked up in the man’s face very 
seriously, and said: 

“* My master is always in.” 

Johnny’s master was the all-seeing God. 
Let us all, when we are tempted to do 
wrong adopt Johnny’s motto—‘* My Master 
is always in.’’ It shall save us from many 
a sin, and also from much svrrow. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De- 
ent to Epwin R. 
Ozford County, 
Answers to March Puzzles. 

34. Hardship; Unco; Mishap; Eve. 
(Humx; Porx.) 85. Cockatoo. - 36. Rabid, 
raid, rid. 87. Psalms, palms. 38. Friend 
fiend. 39. Thorn, torn. 

M 


PAC 
PATHS 
PATRICO 
MATRIMONY 
CHIMERA 
SCORN 
ONA 
Y 
41. P-urging. 42. S-haying. 48. R-ailing. 
4, O-heating. 45. O-leaning. 46, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 47. Craft, raft, aft. 


48. Start, tart, art. 49. Escape, scape, 
cape, ape. 50. Belfast, stable. 61. Part, 


par, pa. 52. Heaven; heave. 53. Carta- 
lecticant. 54. Cartilagineous. 55. Carti- 


laginification. 


80.—Prize Charade. 

While my first is using my second, which 
is a tool, he is my whole, which is an 
animal. 

A copy of “ New and Old Friends ”’ will 
be given for the first answer. 

“Beau all 


81.—Letter Enigma. 
The ist isin white, the 2d in night; 
The 34 is in tight, the 4th in write; 
The 5th'is in mite, the 6th in sprite; 
The 7th is in hate, the 8th in grate; 
The 9th is in late, the 10th in narrate; 
The 11th is in create, the 12th in fate; 


The whole is a great evil. 


Anagrams. 


82, Ten pears into mires, 


_ 88. Lid T. beat city ruins, 
R. I. over captain. 


1. A reptile; 2. A girl’s name; 8. Spirit 
and water; 4. A boy’s name; 5. A serpent. 
Boy.” 


Additions. 


86. Add a letter to a tract of ground, 
and make a particle of fire. 

87. To a fish, and make a nail, 

88. To a kind of medicine, and make to 


pour, 
89. To a small fastener, and make to 
twist. 


90. Toa tree, and make a part of the 
body. Wizson. 


91.—Diamond Puzzle. 
A consonant; an animal; what we could 
not do without; a number; a consonant. 


Dexter CHAMBERLIN, 


92.—Word Square. 
A city of France; to ward off; to relate; 
a girl’s name; to scatter. 
Hoopium,” 
Hidden States. its 
93. Don't exasperate me beyond endur- 
ance. 
94. Has Theodore gone ‘to school so 
early ? 
95..Oh! I only wish it was, as you say. 
96. He was ever Montgomery’s friend. © 
97. Is Emma in Eprope now? 
98. I am tuck your dress in 
clusters. Ae 


90.—Numerical, Bnigma.. 
The answer contains 12 letters. 
The 11, 10, 5, 6, is an anicle of apbaseh 


The 1, 2, 8, 4, 8, is a piece of furniture, 
The 9, 12, 11, 10, 8, is to divide. 
The 7, 8, 5, 6, is part of a ship. 
The whole comes only once ina your, 
and causes many children to rejoice. 
“AUNT JERUSHA.” 


Curtail a body, and leave a remedy; 
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‘The primals name an animal, the finals 
4 bird. 


CURIOUS 


Tue Soxo.—Livingstone describes the 
Soko—a species of Chimpanzee — thus: 
“ He is an ungainly beast, especially when 
he stands erect. He is a bandy-legged vil- 
lain. He has a light yellow face, ugly 
whiskers, and a faint apology for a beard. 
The forehead is low, the ears high, the 
teeth human, though the large develop- 
ment of the canine shows the beast. He 
is exceedingly knowing, and is amusing to 
the last degree. He has a pretty trick of 
kidnapping children and running up trees 
with them, but is often induced to come 
down by the offer of bananas. In lifting 
the present he drops the child. He has 
sharp eyes, and is rarely to be stalked in 
front. He is often killed by attacks in the 
rear, and the natives surround herds of 
them with nets, and spear them from the 
rear. Their method of defence is peculiar, 
It consists simply of seizing the wrist of-an 
assailant and biting off his fingers. He 


eats no flesh, the banana being his favor- 


ite dish. He is harmless except when he 
sees that his neighbors have designs upon 
his welfare. A man without a spear in his 
hand is always safe from him, and he 
never attacks a woman. They beat hol- 
low trees as drums with their hands, and 
then scream, as if to make music to the 
sound.”’ 

A Bortomiess WELL In Groreis.— 
The Sandersville, Ga., Herald says there 
is a well in that place which seems to have 
no bottom, and to be supplied by an inex- 
haustible stream of water. Repeated at- 
tempts have been made to draw all the 
water out, but after hours of hard labor by 
anumber of hands, using ten-gallon kegs 
as buckets, the amount of water in the well 
appeared to be quite as great as when the 
drawing commenced. 


A Cave.—A strange discov- 
ery has recently been made in the suburbs 
of Parma, in the shape of a vast cavern, 
containing all the utensils by which the 
famous witches of olden time exercised 
their profession. In addition to several 


MATTERS. 


human skulls, there are caldrons, vases of 
copper, and other instruments; among 
them a tripod, which, for its exquisite 
workmanship, is of very great value. The 
articles discovered are interesting, not only 
for the time to which they refer, but for 
the many artistic merits which they 


possess. 

A Pomprtan Hovuse.—The Giornale di 
Napoli states that the important discovery 
has been made, near Scafati, at a short dis- 
tance from the surface, of a Pompeian 
house in good preservation. It consists of 
four chambers, the peristyle being not yet 
uncovered; in one of them is a marble 
basin and a statue of the same material, 
representing Flora of Pomona. On the ped- 
estal is the following inscription: 

RURIS FERTILITAS 
TU MURUS 
AENEUS ESTO. 


Power oF CoaL,— Few realize the 
power stored in coal for man’s use. It is 
stated as a scientific fact, that in a boiler 
of fair construction, a pound of coal will 
convert nine pounds of water into steam. 
Each pound of steam will represent an 
amount of energy or capacity for perform- 
ing work equivalent to 746,666 foot pounds, 
or for the whole nine pounds, 6,720,000 
foot pounds. In other words, one pound 
of coal has done as much work in evapo- 
rating nine pounds of water into nine 
pounds of steam, as would lift 2282 tons 
ten feet high. 


Curious Discovery.—An interesting 
archwological discovery has just been . 
made at the watering-place of Bourbonne- 
les-Bains, in the Department of the Haute- 
Marne, France. In cleansing the reservoir 
of the thermal waters, over four thousand 
bronze coins or medals, and a few gold 
coins, have been extr: from the mire. 
The gold coins hay ter of an 
English florin, andy bear the effigies of 
Nero, Honorius, Hadrian and Faustina 
Senior. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


SNaps.—One cup of butter; two 
cups of sugar; four cups of flour; one egg; 
stir sugar and butter to a cream; add the 
egg well beaten, and a teacupful of water 
with a quarter of a teacupful of soda dis- 
solved in it; stir half a spoonful of cream 
tartar into the flour; roll out very thin and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Rick MERINGUE.—Rice, peach preserve, 
whites of two eggs, one-half large cup of 
sugar. Steam the rice. Add milk and 
salt. Butter the dish in which it is to be 
served. Puta layer of rice in it, then a 
layer of preserve. Other layers of rice and 
preserve until the dish is full. Smooth the 
top. Beut the. whites of the eggs to a froth ; 
stirin the sugar. Put this on the rice. 
Place the dish in the oven, to remain there 
until the frosting is a handsome brown. 
To be served warm, not hot. 


CuRIsTMAS PuDDING.—Two loaves of 
baker’s bread, seven eggs, one pint bow! of 
suet, oné pound of raisins, one pound of 
currants, one grated nutmeg, a little clove. 
Soak the bread in cold water. Then after 
getting it as dry as possible, and the eggs 
well beaten, the suet chopped fine, stoned 
raisins, currants (which have been rubbed 
in a little dry flour), nutmeg and clove, boil 
for two hours. To be eaten hot, with a 
rich sauce. 

GrurL.—Let Indian corn be 
browned as we roast coffee, ground fine in 
a mill, and made into mush, gruel or thin 
cakes, baked a light brown. This will be 
retained by the most enfeebled stomach. 
Parched cora and meal boiled in skim milk, 
is a sure cure for summer diarrhea in 
children. 


HEBBARD’s Brown BREAD.—One heap- 
ing cup Graham flour, one hegping cup rye 
meal, one heaping cup corn meal, one cup 
sour milk, two cups sweet milk, two-thirds 
cup molasses, one egg, heaping teaspoon 
soda, a little salt; steam about three hours. 


Set in the oven about twenty minutes be- 
fore eating. 


Porato Purrs.—One pint of milk 
boiled, quarter pound of butter or lard, a 
small tablespoonful of sugar, six good- 
sized potatoes mashed hot, and enough 
flour to make a thick batter; let it rise very 
light, then knead into a soft dough, and 
roll out thin, and put two together, and let 
them rise two hours before baking; bake 
in a quick oven. 

Rice Puppine Eees.—Two 
large tablespoonfuls of rice to one quart of 
milk, one small cup of white sugar, one cup 
of cut-up raisins. Let it stand in a warm 
place three hours, and bake one hour. 
However paradoxical it may appear, the 
addition of one or two eggs spoils the pud- 
ding, rendering it firm and dry. Half a 
dozen eggs and half the rice, previously 
boiled, will make a delicious custard, with 
a few grains of rice at the bottom. 


E@Gs DRESSED SPANISH FAsHION.—In 
a frying-pan toss a slice of rich bacon for 
the sake of the fat it willrender; take away 
the bacon ; mix a teaspoonful of honey with 
the bacon fat; break into it a dozen new- 
laid eggs, and do them slowly; take them 
up with a skimmer, place them ina dish, 
and almost musk them with pickled red 
and green capsicums, sliced. 

Friep Oysters—are delicious but in- 
digestible, and will therefore seldom be 
brought to the table, by those who value 
the health of their family. Select the very 
largest and finest oysters for this purpose, 
Have ready a skillet of boiling lard. Dip 
your oysters, one at a time, in beaten yolk 
of egg, then in grated bread crumbs; lastly, 
in sifted meal, and then dropinto the lard. 


. Turn, and allow them to become only 


slightly browned. Drain upon a sieve, and 
send to table hot. 

PicKLED Onions. —Put over the fire 
with salt and water, and bring to a scald, 
then put away to cool; when cool, remove 
the peel; cover with cold vinegar. Boil 
the spices in vinegar and add. 
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“Is there aford here?’ asked an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who, in making a tour in 
the west of Ireland, was suddenly stopped 
by @ mountain stream. ‘‘O, to be sure, 
your honor!’ said an honest native, 
“there was once a ford here.” “When 
was it?’ asked the gentleman. “It was 
before the bridge was built, yer honor,” 
answered the good-humored Hibernian; 
“ but after the passengers used the bridge 
it got out of habit.” “ Well,” said the 
traveller, “‘now that the bridge is broken 
down, I suppose the ford may have got 
into habit again. Is it safe?’ ‘To be 
sure, yer honor—all but in the middle— 
but that is nothing; and if you can swim, 
why, there is not a better ford in all the 
“country.” “ But I cannot swim,” replied 
the gentleman. “Then, yer honor,’ re- 
torted Paddy, “the only safe way that I 
know of is as soon as you get out of your 
depth, to walk back again.”’ 


Many years ago a rich man foreclosed a 
mortgage on a poor man, and, with con- 
temptuous words and gestures, turned the 
poor man into the street. The poor man 
came to Chicago and became a millionaire ; 
the rich man went to St. Louis and bought 
@ newspaper. Time at last made all 
things even, and the St. Louis journalist 
came to Chicago last with a linen duster, 
and by accident met his debtor of many 
years ago. The latter recognized his 
heartless creditor, but did not jeer at his 
misery or refuse to help him. ‘“ Smith,” 
he said, kindly, “‘ let bygones be bygones. 
I will do what I can for you. Take this 
note to Mr. Webb, and he will find youa 
berth on the Van Buren Street cars as 
driver.’ And Mr. Webb did, and Smith 
froze nine toes, eight fingers, two thumbs, 
his nose and both cheeks, that night. The 
debtor was avenged. 


‘A person in a most passionate frame of 
mind made his appearance in Burlington, — 
Iowa, the other day. He mentioned that 
he was from Yellow Spring township, he 
was. He had with him a gun, a big dog, a 
slungshot and a black-snake whip. He 


FAOTS AND FANOIES. 


was in quest of the fellow-creature who 
lately sold him a package purporting to 
contain 12 fine gold pens, 12 Faber lead 


_ pencils, 12 sheets of paper, 12 envelops, 


and 1 bottle of “Super. Writing Fluid ”— 
all for a quarter of a dollar! He earnestly 
observed that he would be “gosh all pe- 
tered”? if he didn’t have that quarter back. 
Hearing of the dishonest dealer at the 
State fair, the Yellow Springer started for 
Keokuk, gun in hand, and the bull pup 
followed lively. 

Two hoodlums were “ piking ’’ up Wood- 
ward Avenue yesterday, when they en- 
countered a boy acquaintance who asked 
where they were going. “Going hum to 
get our ha’r combed, and then going to 
slip in with the infant class up at the 
church. There’s a bag of popcorn and 
candy for everybody, and if a feller looks 
kinder good and sad, they wont know but 
what he belongs to the church’ 


is 

marked as amusing. He will go at it 
fiercely until he comes to the line that 
separates his territory from that of the 
next door neighbor, and there he stops 
and squints his eye, and treats the snow 
that lies just over the boundary as though 
it were so much poison. 


Physician—“ So you’ve taken all the 
medicine and find no relief, eh? Well, 
we must try something else; so to-morrow 
I will call the first thing in the morning, 
and shave your head, and apply a blister, 
cut the nerves in your upper jaw, and pull 
your back teeth; and if you find no relief 
then, why, we'll have to give you some- 
thing stronger.” 


Two ladies met on Woodward Avenue 
yesterday, and one inquired of the other, 
“ Why, you look very happy this morning 
—what’s happened?” “0, I’ve just been 
up having my fortune told,” was the reply, 
‘and the woman says 1 am to marry twice 
more, have diamonds and a camel’s hair 


eat af of Gh 
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The exactness with which the man of 


Facts and Fancies. 


shawl, and that I can go to the opera six 
nights in a week if I want to.” “Dear 
me, I don’t wonder that you are happy. 
But you wont say anything to your hus- 
band?” “O, of course not. Poor man! 
He’s good to me, and it might hurt his 
feelings to know that I am going to marry 
twice more. I think I'll tell him I'm 
likely to die first.” 

Notice to Cannibals—M. Moca, a French 
scientist, has discovered that the flesh of 
the Caucasian is bitter and salty, while 
thatof the black is of fine flavor, and will 


keep much longer. 


A man about two-thirds drunk was rid- 
ing on a Fort Street car yesterday, and he 
hadn’t yet unbosomed himself when a 
nice-looking young man, highly scented, 
entered the car and took a seat opposite 
the inebriate. The perfume floated over, 
and the man snuffed and turned his head 


this way and that. He finally got his eyes © 


on the young man, and pointing his finger 
at him, inquired, “Y-young man—d-do 
your f-feet smell—smell that way all the 
ttime?”’ There was dead silence in the 
car. 

A Yankee out West, who recently wrote 
home to his mother that he had seen a live 
Hoosier, has sent her home another epis- 
tle on Western etiquette. Here it is: 
“Western people go to their death on eti- 
quette. You can’t tell a man here that he 
lies, as you can down East, without fight- 
ing. A few days ago a man was telling 
two of his neighbors, in my hearing, a 
pretty large story. Says I, ‘ Stranger, that’s 
awhopper.’ Says he, ‘ Lay there, stranger,’ 
and in a twinkle of an eye I found myself 
in a ditch, a perfect quadruped, the worse 
for wear and tear. Upon another occa- 
sion, says I to aman I never saw before, 
48 a woman passed him, ‘ That isn’t a speci- 
men of your Western women, is it?’ Says 
he, ‘You are afraid of the fever and ague, 
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aren’t you, stranger?’ ‘ Very much,’ says 
I. ‘Well,’ replied he, ‘that lady is my 
wife, and if you don’t apologize in two 
minutes, by the honor of a gentleman, I 
swear that these two pistols’’—which he 
held in his hands—“ shall cure you of the 
disorder entirely; so don’t fear, stranger.’ 
So I knelt down and apologized. I admire 
the country much, but darn me if I can 
stand so much etiquette; it always takes 
me unawares.”’ 

A congregation of worshippers in Buck’s 
County, Pa., met with a comical mishap a 
few Sundays since. The pews of the 
church had been newly painted and var- 
nished, and it was not good drying weather. 
Everything was lovely until the minister 
was about to deliver the benediction and 
the congregation endeavored to respond by 
rising. They remained steadfast to the 
church and steadfaster to their seats. 
Each seemed to fear that something mys- 
terious, religious—probably a judgment— 
was the matter with them, and they were 
seized simultaneously with a panic. They 
tore themselves loose, with a despérate 
effort, and rushed out of the chureh in 
fluttering rags, leaving samples of the 
silks and clothes they wore for the inspec- 
tion of the horrified minister and dum- 
founded sexton. It would not be aston- 
ishing if some of that congregation said 
bad words on the way home. 


A popular clergyman says it is interest- 
ing to observe how many people go to the 
circus “just to please the children,” and 
very curious to notice that sometimes it 
takes several able-bodied men aud motherly 
women to look after one little boy or girl 
on such an occasion. 


At Ennis, Ireland, recently, a man three 
feet four inches in height was married to 
woman who is five feet ten inches. He 
probably wanted to have the figures aver- 
age as well as possible. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 


We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of BALLOU’s MaGAzINE 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of January, 1873, and parties wishing them haye only to write us, enclose the money 
and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 

Address Taomes & 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


3 for 1875 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The Best, the Cheapest, and the most Interesting Publication of the hing 
in the World, 

AND 
THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Six Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


REMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE, IT MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The publishers of MonrHiy 


Maeazine—the cheapest and most inter-— 


esting publication of the kind in the coun- 
try—and Tue American Union—the 
Aargest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 


their friends and patrons, which extend to | 


every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub- 
ecribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 

written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Mornixe GLorms,” oF 
wae VALLEY,” “Tue and 
“Tas PowEr or Musto,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year, For this reason we have retained 
them on eur list, but “Summume” and 


“Sunser” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are ~printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms :—For a Club of 
FrvE copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “Sun- 
or (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, “Mornine oF 
“ OF THE VALLEY,” to each mem- 
ber of the Club. 

Tax copies of BaLLov’s MAGAZINE, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromes 
“ SuNRISE,” or “Sunset,” or 
tne or “ oF THE VAlr 
LEY,” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 


A Brilliant Announcement for 1875, , 


SuveLe subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, “‘ Sunnisz,’’ or 
or ‘‘ MoRNING GLORIES,’’ or 
“Lyres OF THE VALLEY,” as the sub- 
seriber may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 

BaLLou’s Macazine and THE 
caw Union combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos “‘ Sunnisz” and “ Sunszt,” 
or “Monnine GLonizs” and “ oF 
Tae VALLEY.” Or and Taz 
Umton for $3.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for BALLov’S, and fifteen 
cents for the Umiom, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send Taz American Union 


and BaLLou’s MaGazine and all four of. 


the Chromos, “Sunnisk” and Sunser”’ 
and “Lams oF Tae and 
or we will send 
either two of the above, and “‘ PowzER 
or Music” or “ Tas BErRorHEp.”’ 

PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SiIneLE SuBsoRIPTIONS.—We will send 
Tue American Union for one year for 
$2.60, and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos and “Sunset,” 
“ LILIes OF THE VALLEY” and “ Morn- 
tne or either “Taz Powzr or 
Music” or “ Tue BerkoruED,” jus which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months. 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with 
pictures. 

CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Tue AMERICAN Union for one year, anda 
copy of BALLou’s MaGazine to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 
member of the Clue the Chromos “ Sun- 


RIsz”’ and “Sunset,” or Taz 
=p,” or “ THe or Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or “ Sunrzrsz”’ 
and “Sunszr” will be sent, if preferred. 


Iurortant Notice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
ite way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 


To THe PuBLICc.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE Te SUBSCRIB- 
ERS.—LET ALL It. 


u@™ By a new law of Congress, publish- 
ere are compclied to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for BaLLou’s Maga- 
zing the sum of Ten Cznts, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve eents per an- 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under- 
stood and acted on, as we can’t afford to pre- 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us. 

The Postage on Taz AMERICAN 
Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Firreen CEnts, a saving of five cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

Be careful 


in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Ofice for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the club. 
Address THOMES & TALBOT, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mase. 
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| . Come like shadows, And so depart —SHAKSPEARE. | 


